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Preface 


Educational theory and philosophy of educa- 
tion are fields of investigation intimately related 
to history and sociology. Schools are social insti- 
tutions supported by specific cultures in specific 
times and places. Thus, theories about the work 
of schools, if meaningful and relevant, are actu- 
proposals for educational policy. Educa- 
uoml policy is an expression of the traditions, 
social controls, aspirations, and ideals of a peo- 
ple. This book constitutes an analysis and exposi- 
uon of the philosophy and history of education 
tn the United States and, thus, of the social bases 
contemporary education in American cul- 
ture. These social foundations are to be located 
both m the traditions of a people and in their 
guiding .deals for the future, stated explicitly 
or embodied in proposals for social action. 



The book is addressed to contemporary arguments pertaining to 
educational policy in the United States. The procedure is, first of all, 
to place these arguments against the background of educational tra- 
ditions in this country and philosophical contexts in which posi- 
tions are to be located. In the second place, the historical develop- 
ment and philosophical grounding of recent public education in 
the United States are described. A third step is to present an analysis 
of a range of currently voiced criticisms of public school policy. 
Finally, an assessment of alternatives in this policy is provided. 

Care has been taken to provide documentation for the argu- 
ment. One purpose has been to support interpretations advanced. 
An equally important purpose has been to present directions for 
further study in the light of which various interpretations and 
proposals may be modified, reconstructed, or rejected wholesale. 
Invitations to further investigation and re-examination are also 
provided in the Notes appended to each chapter; an asterisk (*) 
marks passages in tire text commented upon in these Notes. 
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chapter 


ONE 


Values, 

Educational 

and the 
Public 
Schools 



Stodv of history and theory of American edu- 
cation becomes especially significant in the 
context of the great debate over the schools, 
in which American citizens arc currently en- 
gaged. Positions need to he grounded in knowl- 
edge of American traditions and in critical 
awareness of theoretical alternatives. The pub- 
ic school controversy is more than a struggle 
among vested interests and power groups, al- 
though certainly organized power is involved. 
The controversy derives its fundamental dy- 

ricT, , rCCCiVCS it5 PUblic rcs P° nsc and par- 

nvoUedh ° f the P h ‘ Ioso ph'cal issues 

involved. Arguments about the public schools 

about the universe of con- 

people a? T andhiS P ,ace in il - I" Pa«, 
cause th 6 ' Sasreein S ab °ut education be- 

?r c r rc not c,ear about thesc mat,ere - 

elemen" Sy may n0t be resolved svhen its 
and theor C P , r0PCrly Unden ‘°° d in historical 
for th™ C r‘ CXt ’ bU ‘ U Wi ” b r clarified, 
roots of posith/ CU . ltUral and philosophical 

pnbHe iCS: vi,ltherebybeope - dfor 

th£ “('here 7 if”? ‘° Sethcr to the 

which things are ' mm °” agTecment 35 to 
gr are important. That the public 
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vhoob rcnwii) open ant! that the people do not refuse to pay 
***** int * hf5r »«Rwt arc indications (hit our society has a de- 
arer of strength and stability. Thesearr indications that there arc 
remit} common loyalties and understandings tehich hold us to- 
ptthcr. c maintain public schools to teach the young the ways 
agreet! upon as important to our society. At the same time, we 
do not belies c in coerced common agreement. U’c pin our faith 
on open argument and discussion as the method for determining 
policy. An important characteristic of a free, open society such as 
mm is that argument, discussion, or disagreement about the wap 
which arc to be approved is tolerated. Those who are enthusiastic 
about democracy tay that this is a good thing— that a society is 
healthy when people keep arguing and discussing. At the same 
time, they pram the inescapable necessity of majority agreement 
on common values which ate to be presen cd. Thus when, in an 
open society, values cherishes! by one generation are not brought 
into flower as a nesv generation emerges from the schools, these 
institutions upon which a special responsibility for the nurture of 
the young has been placed arc criticized. Relics crj in democracy 
feel that values may be refiner! through such a process of free, 
open dclute. NctcrthcJess, there is always the possibility that 
majority agreement may not issue, and this is the calculated risk 
tliat esrry free society must take. 

Dictators, unwilling to take the calculated risk, disapprove of 
such argument. Dictators maintain that the important things 
must Ire sorted out and stated by the leader, and that others are 
not to question bis judgment. Effective dictators have charae* 
tfriuicalljr watched schools very closely to make sure that only 
officially approved ways are taught. Teachers in a totalitarian 
society, whether a primitive one governed by taboo or a modem 
one like the Soviet Union or Nazi Germany, can devote attention 
to the refinement of methods of teaching. However, since the 
content of education is dearly and precisely defined by the ways 
of the tribe or the “party line," it is not appropriate for teachers 
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to concern themselves svith fundamental educational aims. Thus, 
a dictatorship achieves social integration by enforcing and rein- 
forcing common values through programs of deliberate educa- 
tion. On the other hand, the American tradition is that no dicta- 
tor shall state precisely for all the people and for the public 
schools what shall be taught. The people svork this out among 
themselves. 

Inasmuch as education is a value-charged activity, confusion 
and disagreement in the culture as to svhat is valuable involves 
confusion and disagreement about svhat should be taught in 
schools. Moreover, the moral standards that are used in making 
] gments about the society and about the schools arise out of 
and continue to exist in the cultured These criteria of judgment 

°T mt0 P : 0Sn!mS f ° r 5 ° Cia ' and 'durational action. 

vrted 1 sXTnT im ° “ “ b P-'dces 

by Inothe, S n e t “ d g °° d by on ' »d as unwise and evil 
L Ze d^ee ^T “""icting standards is 

and even to re^ . “ PO “' bIe to understand, to evaluate, 

be done as mddi ZTy J “ dgniemaI sunda rds, but this can only 
self-consciousness What'is “'f'!." 1 *' 1 <0 the lcvel o£ crit! cal 
all men of good will mV “ ‘ S ° bcr ’ "*"«»« by 

free society. What is needVr "V” St3ndards . a PP r °pnate to a 
values to be taken as truitT ” * ' m ed ° n l ° idem 'fy and suite 

While it ZZ Pn c dp,e5 ’ Standard5 > and “*• 
in such an enterprise tea tV'V, '* th3t 3,1 dtiz ens Participate 
^ and gul^g ^ 

toward Orchestration ■ 

‘ ” " t:C ° Tn ' UU »‘»snIt,r; as ,ig^” l 1 i, ”“ ,U, “ R ' ta ’» (Ithaca and 
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ship in the enterprise of formulating clear conceptions of educa- 
tional values. This responsibility has grown more pressing as the 
school-leaving age has risen. As youngsters move out of the ele- 
mentary grades into high school and college, points of view, be- 
liefs, meanings, doctrines, and interpretations have greater part 
in the school work. Students and teachers become increasingly 
aware that warring, conflicting points of view are represented 
by various authorities and various social groups.* 

Thus, teachers cannot possibly remain neutral in the educa- 
tional controversies. They have the inescapable professional obli- 
gation to take leadership in working toward clarification as to 
which things arc worth teaching in American schools. It may be 
said that public schools are non political and non-religious; it 
may be claimed that teachers are impartial and fair; and some 
may even demand that controversial issues be excluded from 
classrooms. Such efforts to remove the schools from the arena of 
controversy are unproductive. To point out what the school is 
not to do, or what is to be avoided in the classroom, fails to set 
any positive guide as to what is to be done. Merely to say that 
education should be "for democracy” or ‘‘for democratic citizen- 
ship” has meaning only only as democratic values are stated, de- 
fined, and explained positively. 

It is unfortunate that so much of the current argument in the 
public school controversy moves at the level of sensational, jour- 
nalistic charge and counter-charge. Teach ers as free citizens with 
a special interest and competence in education can lead in help- 
ing people to argue competently and effectively, promoting 
modes of controversy which contribute to the clarification of is- 
sues and, through understanding of basic differences, suggesting 
ways of productive compromise at the level of policy. This book 
is intended primarily for teachers. However, inasmuch as the 
issues discussed are issues of public policy, it is also relevant as a 
public document. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THIS BOOK 
The basic premise of this work is that choices must be made 
regarding educational policy, and that these ciioices are grounded 
in historical circumstances and philosophical alternatives. At the 
outset it will be argued that decisions about education are value 
decisions. Having established the proposition that educational 
policy requmes choice, a survey of the history of educational 
Ug t in the United States with regard to criteria of educa- 
tional cho.ee i is provided in Chapters II and III. On the basis 

context ChaP ‘ er IV Pre5ents the Philosophical 

the roTeTh h i!a educuionaI Voices are made, and di-Lsses 

— R • “• -- 

men urn in V ' Vl -' a " d VI1 are devoted to die historical develop- 

Z m ~ 01 the *~ a,,ed Ncw Ed "“> io "- 

in | ” UP ° n tb *r and P ra « j « "i public education 

n me united States since 1900 . Chamers VITT rv -v 
ve y criticisms of the then™ „„ , P n ' IX> X ’ and XI sur ' 
the mid-twentieth rent ^ practice of public education of 
called N wCofr^ " ^ m3de by “holats, 'he so- 

.hat the Zx a nd religious leaders. It is maintained 
tween various “scientifi ” h" °-° controversy is the conflict be- 
(these expressed in",,'. ' .‘ h “ nes o£ education on the one hand 

Practice), and various •■mmrvh en ' Ur> - PUbliC SCh °° I theor T and 

on the other. Inasmuch „ ^ hu ^f 1 ™ IC " theories of education 
veloped by literary hum • e mtl< I ue of public education de- 
era is grounded in phiTosooh' and rdi S i °>« 

of the twentieth century sciMCME n d tlC>nS - that amedate ,he rise 

•roversy is interpreted “ ence -f- ed ““tion movement, the con- 
tionalists. Chapters XII Xln modemisLS and tradi- 

-essmentof tl m^^u" ’in tho’ ^ ^ XVI PIWide a " 

die preservation of the values of n contTovers y with a view to 
open society. E P“ b,lc education in a pluralistic. 
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It is not the primary purpose of the book to propose a philoso- 
phy of education, but rather, to locate, describe, analyze, and 
criticize the positions taken by partisans in the current educa- 
tional controversy. It is not by default that a philosophy of 
education is not proposed, for the main thrust of the book is 
that educational policy should be an expression of a society and, 
thus, must be viewed as an aspect of the cultural history of a 
people. 


MEANINGS OF EDUCATION 

Education is formal and informal, deliberate and non-deliberate. 
Much of what we learn, we learn from sources that we locate 
with difficulty. Many things that we know, we have somehow 
"absorbed," or "picked up," or "grown up with." A distinction 
is to be drawn between education as that total complex of in- 
fluences which form the person, and deliberate or institutional- 
ized education, which selects certain things for special emphasis 
in an institution known as the school. In some societies, notably 
that of the United States in the twentieth century, formal or de- 
liberate education is to a very considerable degree sponsored 
by the state. Thus education , as talked about and studied in 
the United States, tends to denote public school education. 

Education as enculturation 

Anthropologists and sociologists have sometimes used the term 
enculturation to designate those learnings which people get from 
society at large — from the experiences of growing up in homes, 
in communities, in historical epochs, and in social milieus. In a 
way, a person’s education is everything that happens to him, for 
after all, everything that happens to us changes us, influences us 
in one way or another. This deeper meaning is suggested in the 
classic autobiography The Education of Henry Adams. Plato 
attached such broad meaning to education that a totalitarian 
state with philosopher-king dictators in control was advocated as 
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an educational measure. Moreover, John Dewey spoke of educa- 
tion as growth. 

In most if not all societies, customs, folkways, and mores which 
guide the process of informal or non deliberate education evolve 
through accidental and often irrational social processes. Folkway 
standards are not always held consciously, although in times of 
cultural crisis there may be a stronger tendency for people to 
examine and assess their assumptions than in times of peace. But 
the assumptions in which the social rules are grounded are fre- 
quently below the surface, embedded in the preferred ways of 
life to which people have become accustomed through genera- 

r" I / 7 a T V he rUl “ by Which the !«»e of life has been 
egulated, and they include the scoring scheme which determines 

interaretat , eSe "' ayS otreactin S 10 *e world and these 

erateTv at a S P " ““‘"P are not instructed delib- 

vLe rr tun : and p,ace - Thcy ^ »p p»e™ 

Formal or deliberate education 

peo™ea°round b r^ T*™ ^ thi ^ « as 
we learn thenuUDon° rk U ? 0 " '* h » « to it that 

learning task We takeT^"’ T pUr P osel >' set ourselves to some 
andwo^kdSlhlrati; Uhet Xa' W ^ 1 ^ ° £ 
or deliberate education a " S “ use them - F °™al 

»hat it is about. SchooU^p^°\^ ° f itS . e ' £ ~ aWare ° £ 
deliberate, formal ednr.fi t gly organized efforts at 

power of the State b eaded uno” ^ ^ Sta ‘“’ ^ P°”« 
Some effort is made in public^h "! en£ ° rce scho °l attendance, 
subjects to tlie ordeal, but whedf °°n '° SCCUre ‘ he aSSent o£ the 
school attendance- we “ ' hey llke U or not > we enforce 

doneisadearindi'cationthaTd, 5 0l , UP ° n . them - That this is 

selves as the state intend ' P e0 P'e, having organized them- 
e, intend to see to it that the young !eam certain 
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things. We force the young to attend school 50 that we may teach 
them things we have determined they should know. Deliberate 
or Formal education, perhaps more than any other human-social 
activity, is a conscious embodiment in practice of values deeply 
cherished. For education is the practice by which men nurture 
their young in those ways of living that men consider good. 

Public school education 

No responsible treatise on education in the United States can 
ignore special connotations of the term which have arisen be- 
cause public education has come to occupy a unique place in 
our society. American universities engage in the preparation of 
teachers and administrators for the public tax-supported schools 
in the United States. Through state departments of education, 
specific rules and regulations governing the preparation of teach- 
ers for the public schools have been enacted and are enforced. 
Through its own colleges and universities, the state itself actively 
engages in the preparation of teachers. It also allows independent 
colleges and universities to prepare teachers for its public schools, 
but these independent institutions must meet the standards 
drawn and enforced by the state. For many years, most of the 
states have ruled that a certified teacher — that is, a teacher li- 
censed by the state to teach in the public, tax-supported schools of 
the state — must have engaged in formal study of education. The 
colleges and universities, on the other hand, have not ordinarily 
taken the position that education is to be studied as a part of the 
program of general education of all college students. Thus, for a 
good many years in every college and university in the country, 
students enrolled in education courses have, in large majority, 
been people preparing to teach in public schools. Moreover, the 
professors hired to teach these courses have been, quite properly 
under the circumstances, people with interest in and knowledge 
about the schools. Thus education has come to denote public 
school education. 
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Education, then, can mean enculturation — the total complex- 
ity of social influences playing upon a human being to make him 
what he is. Education may also mean formal, deliberate edu- 
cation; that is, the school. Finally, in the United States we fre- 
quently use the term with the public tax-supported schools in 
mind. 

Now, while education in the broadest sense — that is, educa- 
tion as enculturation — goes on unconsciously whether or not we 
pay any particular attention to it, deliberate education is always 
a product of planning. That is, decisions or choices are made 
somehow by someone as to what pupils are to be taught. 


THE ROLE OF VALUES IN PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Everybody is for some things and against others. A preferred way 
of doing things m one society is frowned upon or severely pun- 

f “ “ an0ther - With a11 ° £ 'ho individual liberty that is pro- 
vided American citizens, it cannot be denied that strongly en- 

wefoh,r Pr ° Priety CX!st in ° Ur S0det >'- Preferences and 
svsterm 5 "T" ° E the " arp and woo£ o£ sodal living. Such 
he of 7™ and aVOidanC “ Which la 'Sely "take “P 
lam v • E ltUrat,0n ' CTOhe tMf. imperceptibly, and 
!od«v Th “”‘ COnSCi ° U . S eff ° n ° n thc ? a « ° £ membem of the 
however ,|7 JKtSTOW ' £l ke Topsy. Regardless of their origin, 
is severely punished.^ P °"' er£u1 ' and any deviation from them 

«e °<™mi„ 0 * er d h , an b d ' t0nMl " delibmte i nvo I ves a 

^ SeleCd0n ° £ ° £ 'he culture 

imply foat the prefere PeC,al CI ? phas ' s ' # Thu s, our analysis would 

she P d in ^oo,s P ™rhTveT -P ha ‘ 

But this is not entirely correal C ” t ' y Se ' eCted at a!1 P oints ' 

things are taught in school lareel n ' imter ° f f3Ct ' a good many 

before. They are customary H ‘ hey haVe beC " ta “ sht 

ustomaty. They are traditional. Many times. 
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if any questions are raised about such items, there is resistance 
to critical analysis. We have always taught algebra in the ninth 
grade; therefore, algebra should be taught in the ninth grade. 
Customs, traditions, and folkways frequently have great strength 
inside the schools as well as outside. One way of deciding what 
ought to he taught in school is to go ahead and continue to 
teach whatever has been taught before. But this is not die only 
way, and some would say that it is not the best way. In any 
case, however, in order for something to be taught in school it 
must somehow’, in some way, have been judged important enough 
— that is valuable enough— to deserve a place in (he school pro- 
gram. Thus, educational values are educational guides. We teach 
what somehow has been determined to be worth teaching. 

Mere liking or disliking does not constitute valuing or devalu- 
ing. There is a difference. Some things are looked upon as . . 
admirable, honorable, to be approved of and striven for . . /** 
Other things— even things that entertain or please us— we may 
view as not honorable, not admirable, not to be approved of, and 
not to be striven for. As Professor Ralph Barton Perry suggests, 

. one can say 'yes’ with reluctance or be glad to say 'no.' 
Really to be againsc sornethingmeans trying to prevent or destroy 
it. Really to be for something means trying to create and preserve 
it . 4 By educational values, then, u>e mean those values fudged 
admirable , honorable, and approvable so that men desire to cre- 
ate and preserve them through coming generations. 

Preservation of institutions, beliefs, and customs which are 
precious to men is to be accomplished as habits and loyalties 
conducive to such preservation are engendered in the young. 
Educational techniques for this purpose vary from age to age 
and from society to society, but the phenomenon of adult mem- 

a John Dewey, The duett for Certainty (New Volt: Stinton. tukh. 19&). p- 31 #• 
IR.B. ferry. Genera I Theory of Uhtt (Sew Yorta Uogmt n», Ciwn «*4 Co. 
Inc,t92<i), p.IJS. 

* Ibid, 
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bers of a group in some fashion controlling the environment of 
the young is a universal one. Men have always been concerned 
to create or preserve things which are admirable, honorable, and 
approvable, and they have attempted actively and consciously 
to accomplish this by controlling the intellectual, social, and 
cultural environment of the young. This actual, conscious, pur- 
poseful, planned control of the environment of the young by 
older members of the group in the light of chosen values is what 
is meant by deliberate education. 

The American public school system is, then, an institution 
for controlling the environment of the young so that they will 
grow up to create and preserve things admirable, honorable, and 
approvable. Its consistituency is the citizenry of the nation. Men 
o various religious, political, and economic faiths have united 
on common ground in American communities to send their 
children to a common school. 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND THE PUBLIC SCHOOL CONTROVERSY 

, th “ ry se "“ a function — a function to be 

rrr fr0m the ****** ° £ specialties in the 

tin metTT’ “ edurati °-> Psychology, adtninistra- 
the peculiariti ? S ’ ^ Wc should examine s °” e ° £ 

of educational theo^ aTcId oTs'tu^ preoccupations 

Th' study 0 , educational aims and content 

— ^ give its 

questions. Perhaps this is the f * questlons ^ther than "how" 
dates educational theorv fr ez * UTe Tvhich most clearly differen- 

o<h ; -what ^!rc ra ^r ionai ps£cho1 ^ »<» 

Getting it children and why?” 

6 one, once choices have been made relative to the 
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"what" and "why” questions, is no mean task. Study of the psy- 
chology of learning and of methodology is never to be depre- 
cated. Teachers are workmen; they are laborers. But they are 
not mere workmen. They have some responsibility to determine 
what should be taught Heroic teachers — teachers who had 
'‘know-how” — fled Nazi Germany rather than teach what they 
believed was svrong. Norwegian teachers who had convictions 
about tire what and the why made up an important block of 
resistance during the Quisling period in that country. 

We have said that teachers have some responsibility. Parents 
and lay citizens will also wish to say something about what the 
children are taught in the schools which their taxes support. 
Though teachers sometimes bemoan the lack of interest of 
parents in the school, there is little evidence that parents will 
abdicate within the forseeabfe future the position of influence 
that they do hold. American parents may be depended upon to 
retain some degree of control over what is taught. At the same 
time, they not only tolerate, but frequently demand proposals 
from the teachers on this score. A part of the job of a teacher in 
a modem American school system is to take some leadership in 
determining what pupils should be taught. 

The study of unresolved issues 

Another characteristic of educational theory is that it gives 
special concern to realms of uncertainty in educational work. 
That is, there is special interest in and concern about issues 
upon which people sharply disagree. Why is there disagreement 
about the ”3 R’s” in modem elementary schools? Are the "3 RY‘ 
important? Why? Again, why the disagreement about whether 
religion should be taught in high schools? And should the high 
schools give vocational training? Should the high schools prepare 
for college or prepare young people for jobs? What does the 
term liberal education mean? These are some of the current 
controversial issues with which educational theory is concerned. 
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Therefore, it is to be expected that educational theory will 
probe into areas where people are emotionally sensitive. The 
very existence of a controversial issue implies: 

1) that there is as yet insufficient experimental evidence to 
give conclusive answers about the matter; and 

2) that different values are somehow clashing and competing. 


The study of customary assumptions 

We have said that educational theory differs from some other 
educaaonal specialties in its preoccupation with "what” and 
w y questions in education, and in its purposeful, deliberate 
thfrf i ng a° Ut a " d COncentratin g upon controversial issues. A 
neldn ° r SpCdal emphasU in ^ucational theory is a 
c— o “ at :° n ° f thin S* ** « taken for granted; for 
“ “i?"™ C,aSheS With teal social needs. For a long time 
uinl^detT °! erCd 3 bCginnin 8 ^bra course fn the 
is, ninth-made qUC " t y te< l ulrm g tflc course of all students. That 
began to ask Il'hvt th" eCUne * CUStom - When some educators 
Inthe ^ be ’"“’ified - -hods, 
with parents and' ' '' , matter became a controversial issue, 

algeb™d b e “XT "*** ab ° Ut “ 

courses in home economics ,,hX ^' ^ •“* " 

educators have asked whether ther ' ' “ 5h ° P ' S ° me 

cnee in curried,,™ '™tber there is any reason why this differ- 

tociety, the way you ^ ^ ^ S, '° Uld cx!st - Do « modem 
this custom in school? ItThX h ° meS ' JUStify 

"•omen are doing enough home ' . SU8gested th » t nowadays 
enough cooking and d; u u- repainn & 311(1 men are doing 
course should be required^ ^ ^ mendin S so ^ 3 sho P 
course of everv bov n . ° v ^ «“ and 3 home economics 

of custom is probablymelt X “?**• ° £ Persistence . 
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especially, m the twentieth century, the custom of the summer 
vacation in schools might be opened to question. 

One more example. It has been customary for many years to 
think of a liberal education as including extended study of classi- 
cal languages and literature. Why is this? Does it make sense, in 
the United States of the twentieth century? Do the Greeks and 
Romans deserve as much time as we give them? Orare there more 
truly liberating contemporary studies? Just why do so many 
people think that an educated man should have read Chaucer 
and Shakespeare? Is this customary conception of what is in- 
volved in a liberal education justifiable nowadays? 'What are the 
assumptions behind this custom? 

Since schools cannot teach everything, the public, tax-sup- 
ported schools of our country should teach the most important 
things. Now, for our culture and in our day, which things are 
most important after all? Who should choose the content of edu- 
cation? What criteria of choice are appropriate? What should 
the content of education be? These are fundamental questions to 
be explored in this book. 

Summary 

The term education may be used on three levels of meaning: 1) 
enculturation, 2) formal or deliberate education, 3) public school ed- 
ucation. Here we are primarily concerned with the third meaning; 
that is, this work is a discussion of education with special reference to 
the public, tax-supported schools in the United States. 

Things taught in schools are things somehow considered important 
enough to spend time upon in school. Thus, the work of the school 
is defined on the ground of judgments as to which things are of vital 
importance in the society in which the schools exist. Such judgments 
are value judgments in education. A vafue is not the sssne ss “some- 
thing merely liked.*’ As we judge that something should be taught in 
school, we say not only that we like or enjoy it, but also, that we 
consider It important that children be taught to like and enjoy it 
too. There must be some agreement on basic values for a society to 
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hang together. Dictators maintain a core of agreement by force. An 
open society risks social disintegration in the faith that if people 
argue and discuss, majority agreement will emerge. 

"When violent arguments about the schools break out, the possible 
danger of social disintegration must be kept in mind. Arguments 
about what schools ought to be doing go to the roots of a culture. 

eachers must take leadership in their communities in these debates 
a out education. The study of educational theory may contribute 
to their sensitivity and eflectiveness in this role. For educational 
theory as a field of study deals primarily with educational aims and 
content, unresolved issues of educational policy and practice, and 
e critical examination of customary assumptions in education, 
ina j, a central concern of educational theory is with value ques- 
tions in education. 


Notes 

P-5 
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and weaknesses of American public education, and assess- 
ments of the criticisms are provided by Paul Woodring in 
Let's Talk Sense about Our Schools (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1953) and A Fourth of a Nation (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1957). Finally, however. Woodring remains severely 
critical of certain major trends in public education and 
would propose changes in the schools to give more attention 
to the traditional intellectual disciplines. 

p. 10 . formal or deliberate education involves . . . self-con- 

scious, deliberate selection . . ” 

The definition of education developed here as involvingde- 
liberate selection is at odds with certain more or less popular 
stereotypes of what education is. If, as argued here, we teach 
what has been selected as most important, and if we deride 
what is most important according to chosen standards of 
value, not everything is taught. The school or university does 
not, strictly speaking, "survey the universe"— only selected 
parts of it. Or again, the school does not exist merely to facili- 
tate growth — it represents a mode of selective control and 
direction of growth. A fundamental and persisting theme 
of this book is the search for criteria of educational selection. 

If the inescapable demands of this obligation are not finally 
granted by the reader, much of what follows will undoubt- 
edly appear to be irrelevant or inconsequential. 

p. 12 "Educational theory serves a unique function . . 

Statements of the nature and function of philosophy of edu- 
cation, not all of which square completely with the position 
taken here, are la be [ound in Harry Broudy, Building a Phi- 
losophy of Education (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1954), John S. Brubacher, Modem Philosophies of Education 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, Revised Edition, 1950), ]. Donald 
Butler, Four Philosophies and their Practice in Education 
and Religion (New York: Harper, Revised Edition, 1957), 
Theodore Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural 
Perspective (New York: Dryden, 1955), Philip Vhenix. Philos- 
ophy of Education (New York: Holt, 1957). See also two Year- 
books of the National Society for die Study of Education: 
Philosophies of Education , Forty-first Yearbook, Part 1 
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(Bloomington, 111.: Public School Publishing Co., 1942); 
Modern Philosophies and Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook, 
Parti (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1955). One issue 
of the Harvard Educational Review (XXVI, 2, Spring, 1956) 
was devoted to philosophy of education, with special refer- 
ence to its nature and function. For a statement of the nature 


and function of philosophy of education which was adopted 
by the National Philosophy of Education Society, see Com- 
mittee on the Nature and Function of the Discipline of the 
Philosophy of Education, of the Philosophy of Education So- 
ciety, “The Distinctive Nature of the Discipline of the Philos- 
ophy of Education," Educational Theory, IV, 1 (January, 
1954), pp. 1-3, for statements that raise serious critical ques- 
tions about the role of philosophy of education as a directive 
professional discipline, see Everett J. Kirclier, "Philosophy 
ot Education-Directive Doctrine or Liberal Discipline?" 
Educational Theory, V, 4 (October, 1955), pp. 220-29, and 
tV ne ^ , ^e Scope of Philosophy of Education," 

uT?n \ UCati ° na l Review ' XXVI, 2 (Spring, 1956), pp. 
. , '. 1 *pP ortan t contribution to the literature having 
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It has been argued that education is inescap- 
ably a value-charged activity — that teachers 
must make choices about which things are ad- 
mirable, honorable, and to be preserved and 
extended in the public schools. It has been 
claimed that, while all citizens have a part in 
formulating these choices — that is, in formu- 
lating public school policy, teachers have a spe- 
cial responsibility because they are teachers. 
Any position concerning educational policy 
must be grounded in the character of the cul- 


c. e mean by this that choices as to educa- 
tional policy are always limited and controlled 
y the social realities out of which the school 
as grown. This way, educational theory is 
seen to be inextricably bound up with educa- 
tional history'. Thus it is not true that we can 
ave whatever kind of school system we can 
r£ nC - ^ sc b°°l system is an expression of 
e istory and culture of a people. It takes in- 
* . tU * l0na * f omi in social epochs. Its character 
U uer * ce£ I by the political, economic, and in- 
tua developments taking place within 
of th >Clet ^' * tsr °l e ^ limited by the aspirations 
the people by whose will it is sustained. Its 
l extens i ons °f those traditions which 

have been taken as authentic 
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PURITAN SCHOOLS 

The beginnings of educational activity in this country, at the 
level of the common school as well as the college level, were re- 
ligious. The American colonial fathers had a coherent, con- 
sistent scheme of educational values centered in theology and 
ecclesiastical rulings. They believed that saints were wiser than 
other people because they knew God. In one way or another, 
everything done in schools tied into the over-ail purpose which 
was the development of saints.* To be sure, in Massachusetts, 
education was ordered by the state; but church and state were 
one. A person who was not a member of a Puritan congregation 
could not vote in Massachusetts until 1691. Under such a situa- 
tion, teachers chosen to work in the school system established by 
the laws of 1642 and 1647 were of unquestioned orthodoxy. 1 
Mastery of essential theological truths was demanded in the 
schools. Religion was of vital importance. Youngsters were to 
know and understand the laws of God as well as the laws of the 
country. The state placed this obligation upon parents and guard- 
ians to hold them responsible for children under their care.* 
Again, in the familiar Afassachusetts law of 1647, the prime pur- 
pose of the schools was said to be to outwit "the old deluder 
Satan.” 

This situation, while most extreme in Massachusetts, was true 
also of the other colonies. To be sure, there were Anglicans, 
Lutherans, Catholics, Baptists, Friends— as well as Scottish, Eng- 
lish, and Dutch Calvinists— but these people were deeply im- 
bued with their religious outlook and the total philosophy of 
life that flowed from it. There was a generally accepted world 
view in colonial America. There were minor differences of 

1 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rue of American Civilisation (Sew York; 

Macmillan, 1933), 1, 17^-80. „ , „ 

2 E. P, Cubbetley, Readings in the History of Education (New York; Hough tea 
Mifflin, 1 920), p- 293. 
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interpretation which gave rise to the various religious sects, but 
answers to the big questions about the universe and man's nature 
and destiny in it had been given. The colonists had settled on a 
selection of things honorable, admirable, and approvable. Thus, 
teachers had little freedom to formulate their own philosophies 
of education and to function as community leaders. Colonial 
ucation rvas profoundly philosophical — so much so that teach- 
ers had to accept the basic tenets of the official philosophy. To be 
sure, colonial provisions for education took account of the vo- 
cational land political purposes of the schools. However, the colo- 
... n °t maintain the separation of religion, vocation, and 
amenslup characteristic of modem society. They could not 
h: i 1 C 3 se P aratlon because the Christian world view to 
hzd lo J "Z‘ “ mmitted said ‘hat in the last analysis men 
selteendf “> bc 8°od citizens. The 

~^? Ury t0Undin 8 »« other-worldly 
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relationship to God ThaTth' • “T ‘ n the ' r bearing ° n ma "’ S 
and scholarship is made clear ' m °Z d a theor 5' o£ knowledge 
wherein student? a . 10 ^ arvar d Rules of 1642, 

tion of all sound knowledgTmd f ^ Gh * t “ the ° nIy founda ' 
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p. 292 . C ^ ual:ers * in the Pennsylvania 
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education law of 1683, gave as the objective of instruction in 
reading that children be able to read the Scriptures and write 
by the time they are twelve years old.® Restrictions on the 
franchise existing in other colonies indictee educational restric- 
tions which must have operated accordingly, Rhode Island ap- 
proached freedom before 1719, but in that year not only atheists, 
who had been subject to exclusion previously, but also Catholics 
were denied toleration.* Pennsylvania refused the franchise to 
Catholics, Jews, and persons who did not believe in God. 7 
Maryland’s Catholic founders had defended toleration of re- 
ligious diversity, perhaps in part to insure freedom for Catholics 
in a predominantly Protestant region. However, when Maryland 
passed under Church of England control, religious restrictions 
appeared.® Perhaps the greatest degree of religious toleration 
existed in the middle colonies where several sects found it neces- 
sary to live together.® 

James Truslow Adams has claimed that the prime object in 
the colonies was to make good Christians rather than to make 
good citizens. 1 ® Father Geoffrey O'Connell, a spokesman of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America, laments the passing of the 
Christian scheme of guiding values from American education. 
Referring to Adams' claim that colonial schools aimed to make 
good Christians rather than good citizens, he suggests that natu- 
ralism would not have gained the foothold that it has in the 
twentieth century if these ideas had prevailed. 11 


sffcirf., pp. 506-07. 

9 Howard K. Beale, A History of Freedom of Teaching in American Schools, Re- 
port of the Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Associa- 
tion (New York; Scribners, liMl), p-21. 
t Ibid. 


*tb>d„ pp. 21-22. 

19J. T. Adams. The March of Democracy (New York: Scribners, 1932). t, e} - 
iz Geoffrey O'CooneU. Naturalism in American Education (Washington, D.Cc 
Catholic University of America. 195(5). p. 35. 
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Formal education in colonial America must, then, be under- 
stood as the effort of Christian adults to teach their young. Truths 
to be taught were God's truths. The false and the evil could not 
e tolerated. To the colonists — seventeenth century Christians — 
eworld was God s world, and the world could only be known 
as o was rightly known. Thus, the truths which they taught 
their young were God's truths, and the world which was to be 
Knotvn was God’s world. 


e arrive at the conclusion that a philosophy of education 
certainly operated in colonial America. Colonial schools were 
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Religion and citizenship separated 
An important feature of eighteenth century philosophical deism 
for educational theory ms the degree ot separation of religion 
and citizenship which it implied. Many scholars have discussed 
the influence of deistic conceptions on the thinkingof members of 
the Constitutional Convention. The idea that religion and the- 
ology are not to be closely linked irith citizenship is applied to 
the United States GoT'emment in the First Amendment to the 
Constitution. The principle is reinforced and underwritten in 
other documents of the period. 

Article II of the Declaration of Rights of the Pennsylvania 
Constitution of 1776 makes an even more explicit separation of 
religion and politics than do the national documents. It is stipu- 
lated by the Pennsylvania forefathers that all men have a "natu- 
ral and unalienable right” to worship God as they see fit. No man 
can be compelled to attend religious worship or contribute to 
the support of any religious group, and no roan who acknowl- 
edges that God exists can be deprived of civil rights. 1 ’ This is, 
indeed, a far cry from the theocratic conception of citizenship 
which prevailed in the colonies in the seventeenth century. 
Never die! ess, there remains one positive theological require- 
ment. Although no man who acknowledges the being of a God 
can be deprived of his civil rights, the Implication is that an 
atheist may be denied rights in the compact 

In Pennsylvania, then, decisions were to be made by the citi- 
zens. Article II, to which reference is made above, implies that 
political truth has no relationship to religious belief so long as 
a man holds to some conception of God. In Article VII, it i* 
asserted that political truths sufficiently dependable so that the 
destiny of the state may rest upon them can be discovered and 
stated so that men may pool their best judgments. This article 

11 Francis Newton Thorpe. ed, The Federal end Slate Constitutions. CotonUt 
Charters, and other Organic Levs, 59th Congm*. ILR. Document No. 357 O' **»- 
Jngton, DC! United States Government Printioj Office. t909). V, ZOS2. 
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guarantees free elections and states that all free men "having a 
sufficient evident common interest with and attachment to the 
community" can participate in elections and run for office. 13 
Thus, in Pennsylvania, if a man believed that God existed and 
if he were a loyal member of the community, he could have an 
equal voice in the assembly of free citizens. Finally, however, in 
rtic e XIV of the same Declaration of Rights, we find a proviso 
w ic apparently reflects eighteenth century deistic thought, 
o 'eep a government free and sound, its leaders must be men 
mte ect and character. The people are admonished to pay par- 
ar attention to virtues such as justice, moderation, temper- 
ce mdustry, and frugality as they select their officer. A "fre- 
q n recurrence to fundamental principles" is demanded. 14 

Regu la t ing va lu es deemed necessary 

involve d'iruh Tfran ch ise^The r e^ ^ ^ were aware ot a P robIem 

of riehts An, u * ‘ here are necessai 7 canons to any bill 

“fundament 7 “ T' 7 ' 0 * a ™ id = d i£ is some cove of 
state governments" n^t balance -° f -P°™er structure of the 

testimony to a belieEby°th P 7 k °n‘ he f6dCr3 ' or S anization ’ bears 
an appeal to regulating v^lue^d ® ‘ h6r6 mUSt ^ 

According to William n ™ OCrac ^ 15 to su ™ve. 
intellectual leader rvhn a r P enter ’ 15 John Adams was the 
■ng through the politicalT i'-' 81631611 con tribution in think- 
in America in the late ’7 ni< i ueso£re P resen tative democracy 
who insisted tot ton S J° b " Adams 

tnake the will of the ° E Te P resenta tion was not only to 

hut also to give more no,° P % 0 '. Vn in lile 'cgislative assembly, 
eluded that it is utteril V ^ rOfde ? Si0ntOth0Se ' vise r- Adams con- 
laws. Thus, a first sten ^ ^° r ab to asse mble to make 

is ibid., v, joss ° e P ute P° wer from the many to a 

°’ (Princeton: 
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few of the most wise and good." 18 Again, the author of The 
People the Best Governors, an anonymous pamphlet widely dis- 
tributed during the revolutionary period, urges that a lasting 
government must be erected on the basis of "some invariable 
principles." 17 But what were the principles? ‘Where are they to 
be found? 


T he primacy of reason 

Jefferson maintained that civil rights have no dependence on re- 
ligious opinions. This expresses a view held by many in his 
day. Here is the upshot for social practice of the eighteenth 
century Enlightenment philosophies. Theology and citizenship 
have been divorced. It is the natural right of men to believe 
what they will about ultimate matters. But Jefferson, like Adams 
and the anonymous author of The People the Beet Governors, 
appeals to a higher authority of "reason” or “wisdom/ In his 
1801 inaugural address, obviously concerned about the argu- 
ments of the campaign, he asserts that although die will of the 
majority is always to prevail, it must be reasonable. 1 ' Jefferson’s 
intense faith in reason, and in orderly procedures to be furouglit 
about by its exercise in the affairs of men, is expressed in Ins 
statements about education. In his plan for organizing educat.on 
in Virginia, only the superior students are to go beyond elemen- 
tary school. Every effort is to be made to select from the masses 
leaden of superior native ability. Those selected to rece.se fur- 
thereducation at the expenseof the state are to study cl«.cal lan- 
guages and higher sciences. 1 ' Titus, Jeilcsson’s sdea tor edurauon 
* Virginia involves separation of religion and the «hooh bm 
■his is not to exclude final standards from cducauon. There 

iS&M, 1* r»F* ~ """• 

s7tT! iSJi 5. Rob,™, I *■ <’*’ 

m— - — - *■ * -*-* fN ~ 

York: MeCnw-lblL 1 MO). pp.8S-«. 
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differences among men based upon the dcgTce to which they are 
able to develop natural reason. 

The selective function of education 

Jefferson believed passionately in education. He believed that 
it was the necessary means for realizing the social values of 
freedom in the new nation. It was not to eliminate an aristocracy, 
however, that Jefferson recommended public education. It was, 
rather, to discover, educate, and create continuously a genuine 
aristocracy of reasonable men, from whatever background of 
wealth and social class they came as children. Certainly Jefferson’s 
name belonjp in the list of those who have advanced the cause 

0 emocratic education. However, Jefferson's position on edu- 
ca ion was significantly different from that of twentieth century 

1 CS ° education, like John Dewey. Jeffcreon 

cla«fv”! nt ecause 1,e assum es that society is divided into two 
olthTv Va5t m i aj0rily of labor «3 who are to receive a minimum 
person^* h S ' Smaller S™? of intellectually superior 

£“ h ° ar ? t0 become the social leaders - There is a sense 
of its major 6 * >nrnar ^ P ur P os e of public education, or at least one 
‘i°n of a To£f *"* “ “ insure U,e P er P etUa ' 

^TTJ ncep ‘ lono ' educationalvalu " 

educational values f 11 Indlcatlons that a secular conception of 

Political documents suro mer8 |! d ci ? ht£enth century. The 
with religion and theol^^w ** citizenshi P is linked less closely 

fiw ten amendments which,. Con5tItu “° n including the 

some of the early star** • OW ^ the Bil1 of Rights, and 

— '-c„ritr on5t,tutiomexpre5s this 

l h ' **•! Rtpott of the Com- 

Veil. Smbnen, 1935). pp. 4M . Hutotiral AuocuUon, Pan X (5W 
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phy of reason. In Jefferson’s proposals for education in Virginia 
and in his planning for the University of Virginia we see this 
world vietv and this political philosophy applied to education. 
It is much more like twentieth century secular philosophies of 
education, such as that of Dewey, than the deeply religious view 
of the Puritans. We note, however, the degree to which it de- 
pends upon the assumption of a reasonable, orderly universe, 
which lends itself to the application of reason. It provides for 
reasonable freedom for those who believe in and are capable of 
exercising the power of reason.* 

The eighteenth century outlook on education opens the door 
to non-religious, non-authoritarian types of educational pro- 
grams. It is questionable, however, whether a kind of individual- 
istic, personal-adjustment educational theory like some we hear 
about nowadays fits into this pattern. Some have asserted that 
contemporary public school education emphasizes personal, 
social, and vocational adjustment at the expense of reason.** 
The Jeffersonian conception of the world, man, and his destiny 
is neutral in regard to religion, but it is not really neutral philo- 
sophically. It finds in the life of reason in a universe assumed to 
be rational a new kind of self-correct i\ e authority. 

Was Jefferson’s educational philosophy one which advocated 
the neutral school? Not so. Jefferson’s authority is the reasoning 
man in a rational universe. This was so important to Jefferson 
that he advocated a highly selective public school system. The 
most capable scholars were to be selected through progressive 
eliminations and, as young people, were to receive further train- 
ing at public expense to ready them for leadership. The princi- 
ples of morality and citizenship were considered to be the 
principles of reason. Scholars— brilliant students— are finally 
the ones who are capable of exercising reasonable leadership, and 
they therefore have most to do in defining and implementing 

« See Arthur Beuor. Educational IV *itr!*ndi (C’rhitu: fttUWX* 

1033), alto Tht ReitofUion of Learning (Sr* l'crt: Xaopfc } 
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political and social values.* Again from our modem secular point 
of view, there is no question that it is easier to get along with 
Jefferson than to reconcile our position with that of the Puritan 
fathers. Jefferson believed in an aristocracy of the intellect, and 
it may not oversimplify the facts too much to say that the Puritans 
advocated an aristocracy of saints while Jefferson advocated an 
aristocracy of scholars. 


NEUTRALITY REJECTED BY THE 
FOUNDING FATHERS 

Neither in the Puritan nor in the Jeffersonian conceptions of 
e ucation do we find traditions that support the notion that the 
100 S10uld concentrate primarily upon transmitting informa- 
• is is obvious in the era of the Puritans. The Jeffersonian 
po o view, on the other hand, indentifies a conception of 
th^°Fnr T ^ bhshing moraI authority. As Carl Becker has shown, 
“he™ ! S ?' m th!nkers like Jefferson had rejected the 

had mad 7 C f ty ° £ ^ 5cventcenth century Puritans, but they 
had made of reason a new heavenly city* 

the Puritari' U<ie ’ 'V'*’ that 1,16 educational ideals neither of 
thC Enli S h,enm cnt do we have an etnphatis 
<heone,thecemrai°e OPh h Cil - ne ' Uralit >' in educational work. In 
Of Christian character- in T ‘° ^ UP ° n the deveIo P ment 

and disciplining of reasonable mem* “ °" SeIeCd ° n 

id ince^^’irDhT 81 ' 1 ^'*'” American P«*lic education had 
world-view of the Ne^En ‘ ra! contexts—Rrst the Calvinistic 
ment rationalism of the f S s' Puritans - ,ater the Enlighten- 
schools were certainlv of the Republic. The Puritan 

philosophy of the eiVT,* 01 n ^ Utra *‘ ° nce again, the educational 

CCntUry ' W “ h its »P« 

CMur} PhUmopfl „, 
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reason, natural rights, and laws, was based upon a set of moral 
ideals. The caref ul restrictions on the franchise which operated in 
the early years of the Republic indicate that die founding fathers 
did not believe that sound judgment is merely a matter of count- 
ing noses. The seventeenth and eighteenth century founding 
fathers were thoroughly committed to an educational program 
that had moral content and that was grounded in clearly defined 
educational values.* 


Notes 

p-21 "... the over-all purpose . . . was the development of saints." 

The theocratic character of seventeenth century Puritanism 
has been emphasized here. Many scholars have also worked 
to show a democratic element in Puritanism.See, lor instance, 
Ralph Barton Perry, Puritanism and Democracy (New York: 
Vanguard, 1941) and Perry Miller, The New England Mind 
(New York: Macmillan, 1939). 

p. £9 "It provides for reasonable freedom for those who believe in 
and are capable of exercising the power of reason." 

Some religious leaders would insist that no conception of de- 
mocracy is soundly based unless it affirms unequivocally that 
every man is precious because he is a child of God. This the 
Puritans believed. But upon what ground could the Enlight- 
enment deists support universal suffrage? Is the unbeliev- 
ably stupid, illiterate, slothful man also precious in their 
view? The mentality of the Jeffersonian democrat may lend 
itself to an apparent air of paternalism. It has been suggested 
that the avowedly democratic position of liberal intellectuals 
involves less than a complete and thoroughgoing faith in the 
wisdom of the people. Thus, was Franklin D. Roosevelt truly 
a man of the people, or was he an aristocrat con vinced that his 
"enlightened" political and economic policy was best for 
them? Democrats like Woodrow Wilson and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt might be contrasted. In this connection » with 
Democrats like Andrew Jackson and Harry Truman. 
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p. 30 "Scholars . . . are finally the ones who are capable of exercis- 
ing . . . leadership . . 

Among nations, French democracy might appear to be 
grounded in the eighteenth century faith in the enlightened 
man. By contrast, modem British democracy as represented 
in the Labor Party, and American democracy as represented 
in the Democratic Party of Harry Truman might be seen as 
involving more faith in the common man, whether or not 
enlightened. Are the political ideals of the latter more con- 
sistent with an educational policy whidi de-emphasizes the 
moral function of the school? 


p. 31 


The . . . founding fathers were thoroughly committed to 
on educational program that had moral content . . 

A scholarly treatment of seventeenth, eighteenth, and early 
mneteenth century educational traditions in America is Law 
r ce ' remin - The American Common School, an Historic 
Concept, o„ (N^ York: Bureau of Publications, Teacher. 
R,,,.! 5 '’ 9° I lumb ‘ a University, 1951) . See also R. Freeman 
in dm 3 " 6 La J rence A - Cremin, A History of Education 

™ York - Ho1 '' i95 ^ and *• Frce - 
tion /Rrs American Tradition in Religion and Educa- 

work ( fn h n: w eaCOn Pres ’ 1950 >- A very readable recent 
Drake Tf? . 1St0I T °* African education is William £• 
Cliffs N T . p m f ncan School in Transition (Englewood 

^utts, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 1955 ). 
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The 
Tradition 
of the 
Three R’s 
in American 
Education 


During the first half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the common man — the practical man of 
action — came into his own. Nineteenth cen- 
tury farmers and trappers apparently believed 
that no man was absolutely wiser than another. 
The “Three R’s” school expressed this notion; 
schooling meant training in basic skills, not 
necessarily in the arts of citizenship. The pub- 
lic school of today had its inception in the first 
half of the nineteenth century. Historic names 
of the public school movement are of the 
Jacksonian era. Horace Mann graduated from 
Brown University in 1819. Henry Barnard was 
teaching in Connecticut while Jackson was in 
the White House. Calvin H. Wiley graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 
1840. Caleb Mills began work at Wabash Col- 
lege in 1833. These men and others of like 
mind in other states led in the definition of 
«ie scope, purpose, and philosophy of the 
American public, tax-supported school. They 
themselves were not men of the soil; they were 
intellectuals, in many cases motivated by mis- 
sionary zcaL These humanitarian leaders in 
e early nineteenth century' public school 
movement succeeded, however, in persuading 
e gu a tors of the value of the common school. 
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LIMITATIONS ON NINETEENTH 
CENTURY SCHOOLING 

. ai - • F-**.' ««4 

strength o£ a free soci y. limit the social func- 

cultural influences worked to restnc 

tion of the schools. 
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during and after Jacksons „ public education, 
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total social movement of the ^ had involved the idea 

racy represents. Jeffersonian m [m c ititenship have no 

tltat political thinking an dtmoc racy apparently under- 

relation to religion. Jadsoman has no relationship 
writes this, but adds * k «^"^Lilo.ophical outlook. 
,o educational background and m ^ „ hat is more. 

There is no rule of religion i ^ Enlightenment. 

there is no rule of reason in the sense 

Frontier revivalism t hat while the evangelical 

Howard K. Beale convincingly a^u K , ucation for literacy 
frontier churches fostered an nKr ^ u pon emotional 

so that people could read the Bible. * ^ |n social, moral, 
revelation carried with it a haJ persisted, according 

and religious areas. “ ' 1 haractcr istic American trad 

Beale, so that even today 
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tendency to take an emotional rather than an intellectual ap- 
proach to important problems. A certain pervading anti-intellec- 
tualism has been fed by a tradition suggesting that too much 
learning proves a device of the Devil. Furthermore, claims Beale, 
the devotion to the Book fostered a certain authoritarianism, an 
acceptance of the Word rather than critical analysis and discus- 
sion. 1 The thrust of Beale’s argument is that evangelicism, like 
Jacksonian political ideas, fostered artificial distinctions of the 
parts of knowledge. Political wisdom was thought to have rela- 
tionship neither to book learning nor to religious nurture. Evan- 
gelical mysticism encouraged this compartmentalization by its 
emphasis on the possibility of knowledge of ultimate things by 
cataclysmic, emotional revelation. The revivals and camp meet- 
ings spread thoughout the frontier country. In these emotional 
experiences, people believed that they found truth through 
their mystical experiences with the divine source of all wisdom. 
Thus, for people who saw the big moral and philosophical ques- 
tions as settled not so much by thinking and study as by direct 
communion with God in prayer, the school did not need to give 
much attention to moral and philosophical problems. 


Sectarian antagonisms 

Another cultural influence which tended to restrict the role of 
e nineteenth century school in moral education was the fierce 
ta a onisms among the revivalist sects- As communities grew 
Unger and less homogeneous, it often became difficult for parents 
common religious ground. One reason why the schools 
eventually lost their religious orientation was that each sect 
, me l h 3t ° n ^ a P°1 1C Y of religious neutrality would 

° £ iU rivaU ' 2 *** thought it had the 
truth, if Methodists, Presbyterians. Baptists, and Congregation- 

pou of the r.. Teaching in American Schoah, Re- 

*■<** (Nnr Ytnfc Soibao, IWI) po ° * Al =' ri aii Hiuoriol Aoocia- 
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alis “ we . re ^ the beliefaol Sdr ddldren in matters 

school, concentrating on reading, g Icbool was 

necessary. The nonrehpou, n^.t.cal, » f ^ 

toward^one ancnher^The compromise seas to exclude both poli- 
tics and religion. 8 

Organization of the schools „ ^ the Civil 

The general acceptance of dte^grad ^ o£ subj ect 

War encouraged formalized, n j C essary to measure the 

matter. The graded schools ™ ' e motio „. Memoiiza- 

accomplishments of pupt s ° development of ethical 

non of facts could be measured. “ 4hool machine" 

character could not be. on ^ tion c £ facts. Cook assignments 

came to rest on facts and mem on ca)1 was the mode. 
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The teacher, in tum, was stand ardized examinations, 

of study, prescribed textboo . , involving rote mem- 

This educational practice, whde heqtmn T ^ ^Bcance, 
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reform from the time of the Civil War to the years of the Great 
Depression was aimed at the mechanical system fostered by the 
graded school * 


Nineteenth century philosophy 

Finally, an effort to locate the ideological and cultural founda- 
tions of educational theory in the nineteenth century cannot 
ignore the continuing influence of the philosophy of reason of 
the Enlightenment and the impact of German idealism upon 
American intellectuals. Apparently Horace Mann looked upon 
impartiality as a positive educational value. He argued that the 
school must be above partisan rivalries; his view was that it is 
not the job of the school to inculcate opinions and beliefs. The 
school is dedicated to the pursuit of truth, and this means the 
ability to see a problem whole, and impartially. 7 Henry Barnard, 
like Mann, consistently maintained during the Civil War period, 
as m the debates preceding the war, that the educator must re- 
main non-partisan and aloof, and that political differences lie 
outside the field of educational effort and discussion. 8 Neutrality, 
aloofness, and disinterestedness were educational values to which 
Barnard maintained high loyalty.® Again, William Torrey Har- 
th ' r* e ^ 5 » t r* > °' Vei * U * * e2c * cr in American public education after 
fan V .T- 5tressed : ' K ’ objectivity of truth and the impor- 
tW IV 1SC1 j ' nC and * uthorit y in school work. While he and 
moral Vff V" 7“ philosophy were concerned about the 
were lit elV ° Isc! P tme “d authority, classroom teachers 
sized auth °‘ n V 1 ? retiti,lthen:IrioW5I: nse.ForHarri5einpha- 
subiect m „ y 'v T PHne ' tCXtbo ° k ““hods, traditional 
SUCh , t dUd P'“= and authority, Harris reasoned, 
, IUAt p123 ura S e self-realization in the lofty sense. In the hands 

*»<m on the Sodal StudfeTl/ A ” eriean Educators, Report of the Commis- 
Yorki Scribners. 1935). p. 126 Amencm Historia l Association. Part X, (New 

* Ibid., pp. I66g. 
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of the average teacher, authoritarian — 

may well have been the more frequent outcome. 


CONTROL OF THE SCHOOLS 
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federal government into educational programs coordinated with 
or superimposed upon those of the communities. 

Within local communities, public-spirited and progressive 
school boards increasingly adopted the attitude of sanctioning 
the judgment of the superintendent on professional matters, re- 
stricting their activity in the main to one of trusteeship of 
school funds. A high percentage of the parents in big cities came 
to be renters rather than property owners. Consequently, they 
paid their school taxes painlessly as indirect taxes, and became 
indifferent to school policy except as some personal dissatisfaction 
developed. Thus, policy-making and curriculum construction 
increasingly came to be done by members of the teaching pro- 
fession rather than by the parents. The complexity of the modem 
school systems made many school problems more difficult for 
the layman to understand. Moreover, many intelligent citizens 
e iberately adopted the attitude that teachers were specialists 
who should be allowed to ply their trade without lay interference, 
e p u osophy of education held consciously or accepted more 
ess unconsciously by teacher education institutions, state de- 
partments of education, and in-service teachers and administra- 
te 'f 3S ex P re * se< * * n sc hool practices. A body of professional 
came 10^°° ff UC ‘ ,t,on 031516 int o being. Courses in education 
education ^ ° ^ ^ re P uta ble colleges and universities, and 
fieldln whiT Tf 1 by Univers3t y graduate schools as a 
h edulS d ‘ dateSt0radVancedd ^-ight 5 t U d y .Tha t 

« “ - 
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andiaymj 
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American communities. g rate much interest in many 
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and scholarship.* There must be some criteria for the selection 
of subject matter, but the criteria for selection do not necessarily 
involve reference to value preferences. 'Whether or not something 
is to be taught in the public school is determined by how certain 
we are of it. What is known is to be taught. Whether an idea 
is needed or not is a less significant consideration than whether 
an idea is certain or not. Not the field of human needs but the 
field of certified knowledge is that within which the school 
should operate. How true is it? Is it proved? Is it certain? Do 
we know' that it is so? These are the questions which should 
be asked in determining which things should be studied in 
school. The teacher is to work around in these established facts, 
se ect those for teaching which are appropriate at the maturity 
level of his students and those which are prerequisite for mastery 
? °. CTS ' Master 7 knowledge is an important educational ob- 
J«:tu e, aving staked out the limits of knowledge, the technique 
transmuting as much of it as possible to students becomes im- 
po t. his may mean that the field of natural science is a 
of Z7 n f° Urce ’ because of the high degree of certainty of many 
studi I" in ^ there * M° re care will be required in the social 
fied knnZZ °f. the ^ Teater diffi culty here of separating veri- 
“w I ge ° P ™ 0n51 ' This *» -can Lt a 
a citizen *° orm °pnuons on matters of social concern. As 
teacher “ rtainl )' take sides from time to time, but as a 

hypotheses hiS £unct!on as teacher, he introduces 

work, always id 87631 nan 1 '™ in his classroom 

“ SUCh S ° that ™“ bC d!5 ‘ 

which foundations htw^d ^ 'T?” 8 * “ * ^ 

belaid.Thi<rnit»^ 31211 conc lusions in any area may 

hts entenon applies when moral questions are at stake. 
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as well as in purely descriptive inquiries. Objective impartial 
knowledge of what others have valued— of human interests— 
may determine the moral commitments of individuals and 
groups. The foundation for the curriculum of the schools and, 
for that matter, for political action, is the realm of verified knowl- 
edge. Value judgments, upon which moral choices rest, may be 
based on the facts of human interests . 15 The individual can 
formulate his opinions and arrive at his moral commitments as 
he becomes aware of the interests of his fellows. The function 
of the school in this area of moral choice is to present these 
descriptions — that is, the descriptions of evaluations and prefer- 
ences of individuals and groups as these can be located by social 
analysis. Frederick S. Breed finds philosophical justification for 
these views in the position that there is an objective world of en- 
tities in relationship to one another independent of mind.* He 
claims that to hold this view is to insist that mental content is 
externally supplied, that truth depends upon satisfaction of fact, 
and that education and life basically are adjustment to a self- 
existent and antecedent social and physical world . 14 

While essemialists such as Bagley, Kan del. and Brickman 15 
have not been in complete philosophical agreement with Breed, 
they would agree with him in his strong emphasis upon the im- 
portance of verified knowledge as the backbone of the school 


S3 F. S. Breed, -Education and the Realistic Outlook," in Philosophies of Educa- 
tion , National Society for the Study of Education, Forty fine Yearbook. Fart I 
(Bloomington, 111 : Public School Publishing Co , 1912), pp. 1SS-SS. 

H Breed, Education and the h'nt Realism, pp. 139 ff. See also F, $. Breed, "Ha* 
the Progressive a Monopoly on Democratic Education?" Education, October, 1939, 


pp. 87-91. 

15 See Theodore Bmneld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspective (New 
York: Diyden, 1955), pp. 239-40, and John T. Wafchjuist, The Philosophy of 
American Education (New York. Ronald, 1942), pp. 119-130. for accounts of the 
Essentialisc Committee for the Advancement of Education, of which Bagley 
and Kandel were member*. At mid century Professor W. TV Bnetonan of New 
York University, editor of the educational journal School and Society, remained 
perhaps the outstanding American educator advocating essentialian a* a form 
of educational theory and policy. See W. W. Brickman, -Essentialian Ten Yean 
After," behoof and Society, May 15, 1943. 
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curriculum. While defining knowledge in somewhat different 
ways, essentialists have been in agreement that the public schools 
deal with knowledge when they properly fulfill their function in 
a democratic society. They believe that there arc bodies of ob- 
jective knowledge about reality, and that the content of the 
curriculum should not be reduced to mere opinion. They main- 
tain that the essentials of reality arc to be known. They main- 
tain that these essentials are invariable and dependable parts of 
reality and, hence, should make up the core of the work of the 
schools. 


Difficulties in an essentialisl view 

To hold to this position has become increasingly difficult in 
recent years. The spread of the scientific method in human-social 
« s we as physical-scientific fields has demonstrated that "facts" 
to t ie purposes of scholars and to the contexts in which 
: CmS anse ‘ To be sure « the aim of critical, scientific method 

denenTw ** COI ? clusions that wil1 be impartially and objectively 
obiertiv ** * hey described an independent, self-existent 
score- sn ' V °v ? Ut knowled 2 e varies tremendously on this 
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aci^L,r^r n T :that is ' up ° n a *«»“ ■»* “ 
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an action in life with that "h ^ ^ 

dieted only in general terns. consequences ™Y be pre- 

. may leave only one'cho* ™ de ? ree ° £ simplicity. The knowledge 
tided consequence. On IT 'T" 5 m action with one easily iden- 
complex. Often the ch ’ ^ 0t ^ band ’ most situations are highly 

involve other hum-. 30 ^ tbeact *°ns in line with that choice 

" bem & “d extend over a long period of 
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time. In such cases the ^ «" simplStyas 

easily identified. Knowledge e simp i e the item oE 

in degree oE exactness. General y . lhe 

knowledge, the more exact it is. However, 
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a more intensive effort to formulate beliefs and hypotheses that 
will withstand critical examination and test. 

Essentialism an inadequate philosophy of education 

Teachers and those directly concerned with the nurture of the 
)oung are pressed to engage responsibly in formulating guiding 
principles for action which frequently go beyond the simple and 
the exact. For just as action is inescapable so long as life goes on, 
so growth and maturation of the young wait for no man. Where 
precise objective knowledge is unavailable, it may be that teach- 
ing must venture critically formulated beliefs and hypotheses 
^vhich go beyond available evidence. This is to say that teachers 
o not fulfill their proper social obligation by refusing to teach 
^ m , areas of need where evidence is inconclusive. In other 
t s, the teacher, as such, cannot indulge in the degree of de- 
‘ ent which may conceivably characterize research scholars. 
- s P ecu a *or may take years to formulate and perfect his sys- 
fh ’ meamv ” Ie yaking his life choices on the basis of beliefs 

nhilosrf r r C d,rCCt P roducts of his own system. The critical 
philosopher often render, a great service by criticizing specula- 

Eunctiom”!^' re ' ealln S tilclr inadequacies. But he too, as he 
This the ter ‘ S ro e 35 critlc ’ “n afford to suspend judgment. 

sibility for guidi^Ae' d °' ' ‘ e3Cher haS acce P ted res P° n ' 

citizens what ■ u youn ff- must decide with his fellow 

teachers thatexa^ ha \' rendered a great service by reminding 
spected • TlT , ^ ta,ow,ed 8 e is » P-hLed » d - 

preference to knm . t * Wt the intr °duction of opinion in 
propaganda agen™. Hoi ,' S perv ”' tln g t he school and making it a 

responsibility th vev ^ r * education must also have a moral 

problems of societies to me et and grapple with the 
“et.es and md.vidnals, however complicated. The 
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aim of the good teacher should most certainly be to teach items 
of knowledge about the simple and exact. But as one charged 
with the task of guiding youth into maturity, he must also em> 
ploy knowledge which is complex and inexact, his faith being 
that when choices must be made, a critically grounded hypothe- 
sis as a guide to action, even when not fully grounded in verified 
knowledge, is preferable to whim. 

It must be granted that contemporary scholarship gives us 
relatively few independent, self-supporting statements about the 
good life. On the other hand, to the extent that the good life 
involves physical safety in a world of things, we do have a signif- 
icant body of technological information. For example, to the 
extent that the good life involves freedom from disease, a certain 
body of dependable propositions about living the good life comes 
from the science of medicine. Perhaps psychology lias something 
to tell us about mental health. Aside from prejudice, persona! 
predispositions, perhaps sociology and economics render certain 
dependable generalizations about how things ought to be done 
in our day. Also it may well be, as some of the essentialists 
remind us, that in history and the humanities we have certain 
tested insights into how men may meet those ever-present hu- 
man problems of pain, betrayal, and frustration. Perhaps some 
features of the good life have become simplified, exact knowl- 
edge, so that some tested propositions are available which are 
good as well as true. The pragmatists in their relativism may not 
always have remembered this. However, it is highly question- 
able whether education can be reduced to technology; we are 
forced to make moral choices as we plan educational practices, A 
completed science of good living is not yet available. To make 
simplicity and degree of exactness of knowledge the sole criteria 
for selection of school subject matter is unsound, because there 
is no direct and necessary relationship between the needs of hu- 
man beings in contemporary societies and the progress of scholar- 
ship in areas of need. 
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Essentialism and the literary humanistic tradition 
It is interesting to notice that two outstanding essentialists, Breed 
and Kandel, have expressed sympathy toward the systematic 
development of educational doctrines based on Platon ic-Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic traditionalism. 18 Is there a possibility that 
essentialism fully aware of itself will adopt some form of literary 
humanism? "When Dr. Kandel suggests that the real conflict be- 
u\een the essentialists and progressives is one between idealism 
in one form or another and pragmatism, 17 he suggests a tradi- 
tional philosophical position as a base for essentialism. Again 
v hen in The Cult of Uncertainty 18 he draws systematically on the 
doctnnes of the Anglo-Catholic traditionalists, a strong, positive 
p n osophical basis is laid for a type of essentialist practice, but 
grounded in a consistent value orientation. 
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theory of knowledge which is grounded in the seventeenth 
century philosophy of Descartes; that is, that a separation is 
made between the knower and the object known. See John 
Wild, “The Cartesian Deformation of the Structure of 
Change and its Influence on Modem Thought,” Philosophi- 
cal Review , L (January, 1941), pp. 35—36. Many so-called 
epistemological problems in philosophy arise from the origi- 
nal assumption that the knower and the object of knowledge 
can be separated. It has been suggested that many of these are 
false problems because the original assumption is invalid. 


P- 43 ... there is an objective -world . . . independent of mind." 

The conception that the object known is independent of the 
knower appears to be close to “common sense.” But whence 
comes the common sense of a culture? Is it possible that what 
we consider to be common sense is, after all, a product of en- 
cu turation, i.e., of the informal educative influences of the 
culture? Could it be, then, that the cultural influences of the 
nineteenth century American frontier, as discussed in this 
apter, are expressions of the Cartesian dualism carried over 
in evangelical Protestantism? Or again, is nineteenth century 
rontier cu ture in the United States really a product of the 
Conner, or is it partly an expression of a way of dealing 
? n . .' ™ ater * Indians, horses, guns, and holsters, 
artesian. Western European, Protestant, evan- 
gelical habits of thought? 
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objectivity are impossible, a complete subjectivity is, of 
course, intellectual anarchy. Some historians of philosophy 
consider that David Hume’s skepticism is a thoroughly logi- 
cal development, given the dualistic assumptions of Des- 
cartes. 



CHAPTER 


FOUR 


Typical 
World views 
that 
Influence 
Educational 
Policy 


Early decades of the twentieth century ex- 
pressed a spirit of optimism in American so- 
ciety. The First World War was, indeed, a 
tremendous ordeal involving much human 
suffering. Upon its conclusion, however, peo- 
ple believed that it had been the war to end 
wars, the war to make the world safe for con- 
tinued progress to be implemented through 
education. But the Great Depression following 
the excesses of the "roaring ’twenties" signalled 
the beginning of a ground swell of re-exami- 
nation of the assumptions of liberalism in pol- 
itics, education, and religion.* The years since 
1929 have seen the economic, political, and 
intellectual stresses of a world-wide economic 
depression, the rise of fascist and communist 
collectivism, the Second World War, and its 
horrible Korean sequel, with a continuing cold 
war dividing the peoples of die earth. 

There are those alive today who remember 
when people thought the last war had been 
ought and an era of universal peace was at 
and. Some remember a time when social 
scientists assumed that uniform and steady 
growth of democratic freedom and equality 
was to continue indefinitely. These, along with 
er precious hopes, were shattered by events 
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minds as to how to educate children and youth for the tragic, 
confused world of the mid-twentieth century'. As they engage in 
in this important enterprise, they are pushed back to consider 
some of the fundamental problems of existence — questions hav- 
ing to do with the meaning of life, the nature and destiny of man, 
a conception of the universe in which men spend their days, and 
the natural abode which forms their habitat.* It is not so much 
that the ancient questions arc obsolete. It is the habits of answer- 
ing them which must be reconsidered. 


PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
Theory of the universe 

A world-view involves a theory of the universe. By the universe, 
e mean totality everything — all that there is, the over-all 
, 3 ™ ° 1 e . and ex ‘ s 'ence. Stars, suns and moons, trees and 
e tes, rain and sunshine, people. Houses, streets, wars, va* 
rerl'iwt, sulferin g and horror, happiness and fun. Let us 

from at We ’ t00 -’ are insidc ' 50 ,hat our view of the whole is 
nrnm° U \f ,er5 * JeCt ' VC Er0m i 5 ‘ ,lcc * n space and time that we 
oampy- Many modems find little meaning in totality; others find 

dreTuih" Thcrc are Iove affairs, murders, laughter of chil- 
lives'and h™ ° S ' a rainbo "’ s and sunsets, tornadoes that destroy 
^ ° £ ” CrC >' and and 'he tortures 

fa TtiZ r°” ? mps - Every in «*ool makes his way. 
pcit“il",H m r m t0taUty ' His «*»*» -ay well make ex- 
be parfmt ‘ t S ^ IOCation within nniverse, and thus 
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pattern or system.- Everything r^tlmppens^^m a^^atvrorld 
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there is a totality which can be considered and thought about. 
Recent thinkers have suggested that this is silly. Nobody knows 
how big the world is. Anyway it keeps growingand changing. One 
cannot react intelligently to the question, “How are things?" 
Which things? When and where? What this amounts to is the 
positive assertion that one over-all system or system of systems 
is inconceivable.* We can sometimes make a bit of sense of a 
little part of our world, but there is no over-all pattern which 
can be conceived. People who look for some over-all pattern are 
victims of superstitious outlooks carried over from pre-scientific 
^es. It is time-wasting and futile to try to understand “it all." 

ic est one can do is to try to understand and exert control of 
the part that comes one’s way in his brief lifetime. 


Theory of man 

philosophy of education expresses not only a theory of the 
° r <° f t0tallty: ‘ c Tcflects more specifically a theory of 
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cated society such as our own. It finds the basic and final meanings 
o£ life in the biological and social conditions of twentieth century 
existence. 

Theory of nature 

The main features of a world view are probably set in the theory 
of the universe and of human nature. That is, one’s attitudes 
toward non-human nature and man's works in his natural con- 
text will probably flow from one’s attitudes toward the world 
in general and toward man. There are the idealizers of nature. 
They extoll the beauty of the seasons, the simplicity and harmony 

0 animal and plant life, and the order which they think they 
in in t le course of events in the physical world. Then there is 

1 3t nature * s re ^ en dess and fearsome. Natural man is 
"f U ?° n aS . a fierce and S reed Y beast, like the other beasts. 

kpU 1S m toodl and tdaw -” Man can only live with him- 
“civiV i » U 1 ° thers he is disciplined to be "cultured” or 
whirh C * i " 0t natural ‘ To have developed ways of behaving 
Sha ^y distinguished from those of animals is to be 

cultured or civilized. 
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o n P at?L he r Ude ° f 0351131 acce P tance and appreciation 

structive but that • ' , be sood or had, constructive or de- 

UVE OPTIONS 

Each ot the options suggested ha« 

heritage of Western civilization v rc P resentati °n in 11,6 cuI,uraI 
of thought of Am erir->n • Each remains alive in the habits 

a P° S!ibI c authentic cmS's’in' ‘orically then, each represents 
P n American education. These 
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Recently, scholars of myth, poetry, and religion have become 
aware of the degree to which the scientific movement in educa- 
tional theory’ and practice has de-emphasized the literary human- 
istic studies. Aware of the power that formal education has, they 
sound alarms to call the attention of people to contradictions 
between the educational theory and practice of the schools and 
the values embodied in the humanistic tradition in scholarship. 
We take the position here that the two major poles of this con- 
trol ersy are: (1) science and a philosophy and practice of educa- 
tion based on science, and (2) literature, poetry, art, religion, 
and a philosophy and practice of education based more upon 
these than upon scientific sources. Those who adopt the second 
position, while they differ rather widely in the details of their 
educational proposals, are in solid agreement in making the 

following judgments: 


) t at the naturalistic, pragmatic, scientific philosophy and 
^ ^ "ddch dominate the schools are inadequate; 

) 1 at guiding values and standards coming from sources 
\ ] an naturalisnc philosophy and pragmatic theories are 

needed in the schools; 

Cr2*l- u V hC OCeded «>«* and standards are to be found in the 
Tll , ' , C rCW ’ and Christian traditions of the Western World, 
istic srhnla 1 u** 6 tlatI ‘ tions? What is the tradition of human- 
the maior ? * P t0 r which ‘W we should return? mat are 
a~ c io which T ° f the Gracc °- R °man, Hebrew-Christian here- 
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reluctance in a " of existence. There is 

P°*« are not * *° rld “ whidl human ideals and P ur ' 

humanistic tradition <mment and centTal status. The literary 
conception of a PP arcn tly supports some sort of idealistic 
human nature. It it the view that mind is the 
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sion of this tendency. Thorndike's psychology, with its emphasis 
on connections," suggests the structure of a machine. Other 
leaders in the study of education were more influenced by 
scientific biology than by physics. Thus, for them, the scientific 
study of education was the study of types, life histories, growth, 
and individual differences. 

Either way, it must be recognized that during the past half- 
century and more, many competent men have devoted their lives 
to the application of scientific theory and practice, in some form, 
to formal educational work. Their efforts have taken hold, espe- 
cially in the public elementary and secondary schools, so that the 
theoretical foundations, curricula, teaching methods, and meas- 
urement and evaluation have ostensibly been scientifically 
grounded. 


Clearly, the scientific method has proved itself beyond signifi- 
cant doubt as a means for dealing with physical objects, and 
important contributions to solutions of human problems have 
en made. Yet, in an era when unsolved human-social problems 
j erupte ,n ™°rid war upon world war, concrete evidence to 
and hi Strat< j . e success the method of science applied to man 
year, h W °t *1“ U " n «“"**** Now, for the pas. 15 or 20 
Ldn^.n SrOWlns di5sa *6>ction with the educational 

"orotire. • •• * c,ence '°f‘ e d uc ation movement. Has the so-called 

a kind nF w m °^ ern » or scientific" education, after all, been 
people? Sh TT lmp0sed b Y educationists upon American 
S cLce° n U ' d the publiC SChoo,s science as a basis for 

theory? '° nS ° putpose ' “d return to some traditional 


p THE CRUX OF THE CONTROVERSY 

loyalties and frequentl ^ Public schools are divided in then 
been nurtured bv bmh C ° n ^ USe< ^’ s * nce all of us nowadays have 
e educational science of the schools 
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Man (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1956); David Riesman, 
Ruell Denney, and Nathan Glazcr, The Lonely Crowd (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1950). See also various books 
and articles by Peter Viercck, Russell Kirk, and Clinton 
Rossiter. 


p. 53 The fob of the schools ... is to conserve and extend the 
good and true and beautiful things of life.” 

We argue, then, that neutrality, strictly speaking, is impos- 
sible in educational work, for there are alternative images; 
but complete aimlessness is the only alternative if there is no 
image. What goes on in schools only makes sense in the light 
of some sort of image of the educated man. 


P- 54 ... they are pushed back to consider some of the fundamen- 

tal problems of existence . . 

Important technical, philosophical considerations are in- 
vo ve in the assertion that philosophy of education is 
grounded in a world-view. Modem thought has tended to 
move away from the conception of philosophy and educa- 
ttona theory as involving a world view. Positivists and some 
pragmatists in philosophy have insisted that when moral 
. ence e ucational) questions are involved, a world-view is 
auh-vT* 111 da j m 11131 methods of thinking (of in- 
tinn* if 11 V" e ob J ects of concern, with no further implica- 
te; h!Lv Ut \, e nature °f reality. The position developed in 
worl#l . ’ an s P ec i6calIy in this chapter, is that some sort of 

cational^thonizin^ Th^ 1 ** inesca P abl y involved in a11 edl !' 
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stnnH ■> pragmatic educational theories are to be under- 
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Acm •" m “ “ SrCl “ ma!ter P aUe rn or system." 
idealistic i°* rell Si° us philosophers to argue that all 

facto religious can ^ £ ? assical philosophies are ipso 

social and education^™- *** COntem P orar y literature of 
Western thoimh f , 1 criticism. Certainly, the history of 
g can be taken to demonstrate that a dichoto- 
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mom classification of "images of roan" or "world views" into 
sacred and secular types is unsound. However, against those 
who migiit argue that educational ideals have no necessary 
relationship to an outlook upon man and his destiny in the 
universe, it is litre argued that some sort of world view is pre- 
supposed in any efforts at deliberate education. 

p. 56 ", . . the positive assertion that one over-all system or system 

of systems is inconceivable." 

In one sense, a pluralistic outlook is a negative one. It is the 
world view that no over-all world view is possible. But the 
negation is not an empty one. The negation provides the 
positive conception that our world furnishes fluid, dynamic; 
changing contexts in which the lives of men are lived; and the 
emphasis upon the methods of experimentation and analysis 
is supported in part by this conception. 
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Historically, science made its first impact in 
material and technological fields. In astronomy 
and geology, men came to view the physical 
world as the product not of creative fiat but of 
long ages of gradual growth and development, 
in which chance had played a great part. Rela- 
tivity physics, the discovery of the “human 
equation” in physical measurements, evidence 
that matter and energy cannot be clearly sepa- 
rated, and- — in biology — evidence that plant 
and animal forms cannot be clearly differen- 
tiated shook the former confidence of men in 
an ordered universe operating according to 
some fixed design. Even while physics, chem- 
istry, botany, and zoology developed autonomy 
as separate “subjects” in school and college 
curricula, research and theory in these fields 
increasingly demonstrated the difficulty in dis- 
covering in the nature of things the essential 
differences between physical, chemical, botani- 
cal, and zoological change. 

The latter nineteenth century saw tremen- 
dous strides in hybridization and plant and 
animal husbandry. Medicine became an ex- 
perimental, laboratory science in the early 
years of the twentieth century. An experi- 
mental approach to the human and social fields 
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impressed by the apparent success of experimental scientific 
methods in the study of man himself. Scientists applying their in- 
tellectual methods to the study of man apparently provided evi- 
dence that disposition, temperament, intelligence were directly 
influenced by body chemistry. Experimentalists in anatomy and 
physiology found many direct similarities among the mechanisms 
of plant, animal, and human bodies. 

•Thus, psychology, literally the “science of the soul," came to be 
based upon chemical, anatomical, and physiological investiga- 
tions of human behavior.* Men, like the animals and plants, 
work to secure food, maintain optimal temperature conditions, 
reproduce, grow, and persist in living. These “needs” or “drives" 
are as much the bases of motivation for men as for other living 
organisms. 


But men, obviously, are not butterflies or dandelions, and cer- 
tain y t ie complexities of human behavior cannot be reduced 
to the level of lower organisms. This was granted. How, then, do 
we explain the enormous differences? The various sciences ap- 
p ie to e study of man joined to provide answers to the query. 
ZZ t ave ’“™ ed Stand and ™lk upright; thus, the aims have 
them C " e fburab-forefinger oppositionmakes it possible for 
• „ a USC t0 °' S ' and the mouth has been freed from the cany- 

strurteH ® r ? S P ln ® ta5 ^ w bich it serves in other similarly con- 
hiehlv H an ™ a j There ls a loose lip and tongue structure with a 

™nld , V t Pe r raUSCUla ‘ Ure - This ™oth tongnestmeture, 

tions n cress a r lghly ada P u b le vocal structure, provides condi- 
brain and ZltnlZd' deVel ° pinent o£ language. There is a large 
enough to make T nerV ° US System - The life ' s Pan « long 

HoweveTthenh"? ^ ° £ leamin S P°-ble. 

ficient expiration un, queness of man is not a suf- 

cal theory develoneH ™ 1Za !‘ on and learning. Here a sociologi- 
1 George h. Mead », P j P n ™anly by George H. Mead 1 is drawn 

19M )* See also A. s. Clayton* e Sodel > (Chicago: University of Chicago Pres*. 
College, Columbia Univ^f £a««iu„ (New York: Teachers 
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upon. Language emerged at the human level; it was an emergent, 
not an inborn capacity ora preordained gift of some great prime 
mover. A mystery— yes. Perhaps even a miracle. But no more so 
than the emergence in time of mountains and valleys, and of the 
endless varieties of living things on earth. With the emergence 
of language, what traditional philosophers had called “mind" 
appears. For intellectual activity is still activity — behavior. To 
do something by means of language is still to do something, 
“Mind" is symbolic behavior. "Mind" is not a substance; it is a 
way of behaving; it is acting through symbols. "Mind" is "mind- 
ing" — this way, it is a verb, not a noun. 

These, then, were some of the leading conceptions at work in 
the American intellectual community in the early yean of the 
present century. Probably they can be questioned, refuted at 
specific points, and perhaps rejected in toto. The point is, how- 
ever, that men of ability, integrity, and conscience were im- 
pressed by this way of viewing the human quest. Philosophy, psy- 
chology, sociology, political theory, and even law* and history* 
felt the impact of this reconstruction of a world-view and a theory 
of human nature and behavior. So also did education. Education- 
ists were not a breed apart; they were men of their age, influenced 
by the ideas that were at work in their day. 


AN EVOLUTIONARY NATURALISTIC WORLD VIEW 


The naturalistic, empirical, pragmatic philosophy of education 
which has been most influential in American public school work 
for the past half-century or more is based upon science and evo- 
lution as conceived by nineteenth and early twentieth century 
American scholars, all of whom were profoundly influenced by 
Darwin and Darwinian ideas * The fundamental assumptions of 
this naturalistic, pragmatic philosophy of education should be 
stated here. 


s The legal theory of Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. Jr., i* the classic example. 
3 Cf. infra. Clearly the "New History" was grounded In pragmatic taeorr- 
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T heory of the universe 

Change is the basic characteristic of our world. The physical uni- 
verse, the geography of the earth, and biological forms exhibit a 
long history of change and development. Hypotheses supporting 
this view have been established by scientific inquiry, only to 
pave the way for further discoveries in the light of which specific 
theories are refined and modified. There is no clear evidence at 
any point that an over-all design or pattern governs changes in 
our v. orld. In any case, analysis and control of the changes, rather 
than formulation of over-all theories of origin and design, is the 
central task. Naturalists, characteristically, arc not particularly 
interested in speculation about first causes. They’ are too busy 

working to understand specific instances of change in specific 
areas. ® * r 


Theory of man 

{v , ^" nSCl [ Iias cvo ' ve d from lower biological organisms. His 
, dri '“ " e 5hare °‘>-er living Mature, His 
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Theory of nature 
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tion of the very nature of thought and inquiry. Older formula- 
tions of the method of intellectual work had, in one way or an- 
other, finally assumed the underlying presence of an eternal, un- 
changing structure in the world. The Aristotelian conception 
of change which had persisted for centuries in the minds of West- 
ern men, although it involved ideas such as development and 
potentiality, had not allowed for genuine novelty. The Aristote- 
lian view was that the process in which anything is involved is, 
after all, only a specific instance of the eternal forms . 5 When 
terms like “development" or “evolution” were used by pre-Dar- 
winian thinkers they did not mean the origin of new forms or a 
mutation from an old species. Rather, change, growth, develop- 
ment, and evolution were thought of as the traversing of a previ- 
ously plotted cycle — as having been somehow planned before.® 

When the modem conception of evolution was introduced, on 
the other hand, the idea of the underlying presence of a structural 
design and of a prior intelligence and prime mover working in 
and through it was called into question and discarded. Organic 
adaptations were attributed to constant variations, with elimina- 
tion of the less fit variations in the struggle for survival. There 
seemed to be no need for postulating a prime mover as an eternal 
planner or designer . 7 

This was thought to be the case, not only in non-human nature 
but also in situations involving human beings. The center of 
human behavior was no longer considered to be in the relation 

etween God and man. As in nature new forms emerge and new 
mutants spring from old species, so in the life of man new and 
un oreseen modes of behavior emerge. Man and his enterprises 
p aced in a natural environment, and they, like any other 
natural phenomena, are considered to have a natural origin and 

T>eVier ’ IteconstTUCl,em ** Philosophy (Sew York; Holt, 1920), p.58. 
pp^"-^* 7 ' The lnfIuence of Darwin on Philosophy (New Yorfc: Holt, 191(f). 
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can to some degree affect the future development of situations 
in which we are involved . 10 

In fact, this effort to control or create a future comes to be 
looked upon as the central purpose of all thought. The function 
of inquiry is to control special changes so that our purposes are 
served rather than defeated, and it is to this end that the exercise 
of intelligence is supremely valuable. Morality, seen this way, is 
the exercise of intelligence in life situations. The good life is the 
life devoted to inquiry for the purpose of enhancing the values 
of future experience. It is to make future experiences more ac- 
cessible to us, to make them enjoyable, and to make them valu- 
able. 


' GROWTH THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL CONCEPT 

When intelligent direction of present experiences to make spe- 
cific changes serve our purposes is made the center of concern, a 
theory of education markedly different from classic theories is 
implied. Now the educational task is to foster in the young this 
ability to control and direct experience. Education is seen as an 
effort to control the future rather than as effort to understand 
and describe the past. In educative experiences we learn how to 
irect our present experiences so as to achieve control of future 
C vif r * ei j CeS 3n e< ^ ucate d person is to be in command of 

s i s an knowledges to meet and master the new problems that 
come our way as we live our lives. The purpose of education, 
en istohelp U s grow , 11 but inasmuch as we must grow in a 
world characterized by constant change, education devoted to the 
adaptability 1 ^ *** ^ chan ging world must foster flexibility and 

W ' have ‘•'c Philosophical foundation for a new 
n a anging world involving no absolutes, wherein 

11 a* Ph “°‘°P h y- PP- >5 c. 

P-179- ' D an intellectual Portrait (New York: Day, 193?). 
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knows, and the part which “knows that it knows" are simply dif- 
ferent aspects of one unity, argued James . 13 He maintained that 
the hypothesis of the soul was superfluous for psychology, and 
that human behavior could be explained by states of conscious- 
ness. 1 * The eternal principles of logic or ethics about which phi- 
losophers of the past had spoken are simply the content, whatever 
it may have been, of the understanding. It is the thoughts that 
do the thinking. There is no substance or entity which may 
rightly be called mind or soul. 

The states of consciousness are all that psychology needs to do her 
Viork with. Metaphysics or theology may prove the Soul to exist; hut for 
psj chology the hypothesis of such a substantial principle of unity is super- 


Knowledge rooted in direct experience 

For James, all knowledge arises out of direct experiences of or 
acquaintanceship with things. The world of things outside the 
m nidual really exists. Things are interrelated and can be ex- 
perienced, thus known by an individual. James called himself 
a pluralist. He referred to our world as an "open universe.” What 
e consistently denied was that there was any over-ail universal 
P ^t° r -^? eme bya PP liation of which the whole could be under- 
e world is a world of many things, many relationships, 

and many principles . 18 1 


dirinnT f° r '-hey were in conflict with tia- 

rioional philosophies. Traditional philosophies had taught that 
there was somehow a final end or over-ail principle which in- 
' ,rT hln? Cke in of which everything eke 

“i ov^n PIUraKsm 1001 stand thaVTere is no 

- - romt 

11 Ibid^ p.aj P ^ choto Sy (New York! Hole IK'.:, I </?j r I93S),p. 176. 

« Ibid. 


S21-3™ I ' ““' A P, “ T8l£ >"' 8 Uniccru: (So, Yorte Longumu. Cram, i 909). pp. 
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fully adequate to explain and justify social controls. A vulgarized 
educational and moral interpretation of pragmatism came to be 
that truth is whatever works; whatever produces desired results 
in a given context, regardless of further-reaching consequences. 
In the popular mind, pragmatism came to mean an individual- 
istic relativism like that attributed to the Greek sophists by Soc- 
rates. 19 

James was understood to advocate a psychological, behavior- 
istic pragmatism that sanctioned any solution of any problem 
which allowed activity to proceed. Whatever the individual 
found to resolve his difficulty appeared to be approvable. It was 
sometimes pointed out that James found it possible to encourage 
people to will their beliefs, whether or not the beliefs were 
critically formulated. 20 It appeared that he was willing to sanc- 
tion superstition and humbug in religion so long as the religious 
experiences afforded were in some way satisfying to believers. 21 
The implication seemed to be that one person’s solution is as 
good as another’s, and that individuals should be free to explore 
and invent--to discover or create beliefs that satisfy them as in- 

im uals, with little or no concern for the long-term social con- 
sequences. 


e ght against absolutes in the early years of our century 
^ equently waged in the name of James. The influence of the 
e umanistic, emotionally toned pragmatism associated with 
es remains with us to some extent and continues to exert a 
egree of force in morals and education. 


PRAGMATISM'S INFLUENCE ON SOCIAL SCIENTISTS 
they devpir ° i ? ra ^ mat ‘ 5m 1211 be seen in the social sciences as 

most impr^e n eL4nT VBmr<aam r ^ 1 90 °- ° ne ot ,hC 
P e examples was the so-called "New History” of 

” illiam James. The ir in * » 

2X James. Varieties of Religions Yolfc Longmans, Green, 1917). 

/ K'Uporss Experience (Xew Yort: Longmans, Green. 1902). 
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Every generation must understand the past in terms of its own 
needs, tensions, and issues. Every generation . . must inevi- 
tably play on die dead whatever tricks it finds necessary for its 
own peace of mind .” 25 


Inevitability of bias in scholarship 

Like Becker, James Harvey Robinson disparaged the quest for 
objective history. All students of the past, he maintained, have 
to pick and choose, and their selections are governed by many un- 
recognized assumptions . 25 To justify one set of aims over another 
is scarcely possible, according to Robinson. There are many pos- 
sible points of departure and as many end-points . 27 Thus, past 
experience can scarcely be a non-partisan guide to men in times 
of perplexity. For the history written is a function of the aims 
and purposes of the historians doing the writing, and one aim or 
purpose is about as defensible as the next. Continuing evolution 
of society and continuous reconstruction of the past by a moving 
present is assured. Each person who discusses human affairs has 
his peculiar frame of reference. Study of the points of view from 
r tc opinions proceed thus becomes a major task of scholars in 
the social fields. 3 * 


Priority of human interests 

' Sm “ ‘ nterests are always prior to facts, it appears 

., . ° P 351 experience are relative to time, place, and 

cording inter f sts ; beliefs, and prejudices of those doing the re- 
imuird' socla l investigation may be seen as proceeding from 
mimed, ate concerns of the present. A corolla^ to the "cash 

torians erpretaUon oE pramatism is provided. The new his- 
Ppear to say not only "Whatever works is right," but 
3S au, p.255. 

Th ’ Cem ' d J (Nw York Harper, 1937), p. 380. 

24 Charles A. Beard. The n- 

1936). pp. 125-24. * ,JCll ««on of Human Affairs (New York: Macmillan, 
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ceptions of the child-centered school arose out of significant 
movements in philosophy, social-scientific methodology, and so- 
cial criticism, which in turn expressed a deep-moving change 
in the climate of opinion succeeding the “Victorian era" in the 
United States. If progressive education, characteristically, 
stressed individuality and freedom at the expense of organization 
and control, it was an application to education of frontier intel- 
lectual movements important in our century. The individualism 
and freedom of progressive schools may have been a consistent 
expression of pragmatic individualism and cultural relativism — 
points of view characterizing many phases of American scholar- 
ship in the first three or four decades of the present century. The 
progressives may have been spelling out in education, with 
considerable intellectual sophistication, the contemporary cdu- 
rational implications of movements in philosophy, psychology, 

Now, even within the Progressive Education Association, as we 

see ater, there arose criticism of the extreme individualism 
touched it twit ... 


‘-wit. hum; criticism or the extreme individualism 
c e upon above, particularly in the decade of the 'thirties, 
ert le ess, the child-centered school'' kind of progressive edu- 
cation was at one timi. „ , . , f 


. t-iiMu-ccmerea school kind of progressive edu- 

_ f ^ 3 ver y P° ;ver ful educational theory. If the 

chndJIT f U ! oso P herj ° l education no longer defend the 
imeo .H r 001 ' thCre are ’ nev ertheless, many teachers and 
me outstanding educational leaders who hold to it. 


Notes 


p. 69 


more and ex ^ eTlTnenta h scientific outlook gained 

Z ‘ nd m0rc h '° d “°y M areas o, American intellectual 

science JablbhJd£d hat d " Ve mate ° f e ‘ ,ucal!on a 
partment. Tbl. « a college and university de- 

don b"t o een “ ‘° haVe bre " "ot only of educa- 
etiology, Thornd'v 000 and P s y cflolo gy- Cattell in psy- 
and Coolcv ; n * - C Dewe y in education, and Sumner 
°cio ogy were near contemporaries. These 
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Knopf, 1950). This work, despite its literary finesse and emi- 
nent good sense is not widely used in principles of education 
or methods of teaching courses in college and university de- 
partments or schools of education. It is not that the subject 
matter of the work is irrelevant It is that the idiom is strange 
to professionals in teacher education. 

p. 77 “ Influence of William James ” 

To be sure, it was John Dewey rather than William James 
who translated the meanings of pragmatism into their more 
specific educational meanings. This chapter is devoted, how- 
ever, to the beginnings of the scientific movement in educa- 
tion during the early decades of the twentieth century. The 
thesis of the chapter is that this earlier educational movement 
is better to be understood as an expression of Jamesian indi- 
vidualistic pragmatism than of Deweyan experimental ism. 
James was the senior member among pragmatic thinkers in 
these early years of the movement. 



CHAPTER 


SIX 


The New 
Education- 
Three 
Different 
Points of 
View 


As has been sugcested, there were some who 
found in science and democracy, taken as edu- 
cational ideals, support for a relativistic, al- 
most anti-intellectual kind of educational in- 
dividualism. They frequently used the terms 
science and democracy together. They saw the 
method of science as tentative and hypothetical 
rather than didactic and authoritarian. To 
them, the scientific ideal meant a way of life— 
a way that liberates men from convention, ar- 
bitrary authority, and dogma. They held in 
mind the long history of conflict between 
empirical method and deductive or authori- 
tarian method; it appeared to them that science 
had always been iconoclastic; it had always 
challenged vested power. To them, it seemed 
that to be scientific meant to enter into free, 
open questioning of all established routines' 
They found in science justification for a kind 
of romantic laissez-faire in school practice. 
Thus arose the claim of critics of the schools 
that in the name of a vulgarized, pseudo-scien- 
tific point of view, a certain softness and intel- 
lectual and moral flabbiness sometimes devel- 
oped. 

Still others, men of different temperament 
and attitude, were inspired by the possibility 
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THE CHILD-CENTERED SCHOOL 
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finally recognized as people in American political life. Seen this 
way, progressive education was to children and adolescents what 
the women’s rights movement was to women, and what the fair 
employment practices and civil rights movements have been to 
Negroes. The notion can be supported intellectually, and its 
educational applications can thus be seen as grounded in an 
understandable theory. However, the notion is also one of senti- 
ment and romance, like the other liberal democratic notions with 
which we have compared it. Eccentric people who were given to 
extremes, governed more by feeling than intellect, and lacking 
good common sense, were swept up by abolition, women’s rights, 
the temperance movement, and various civil rights crusades. 
Progressive education, likewise, was a humanitarian movement, 
and it gained its coterie of people of warm sentiment and rattling 
brains. 

So far as fundamental educational theory is concerned, the 
overweening emphasis upon emancipation of the child passed 
in the early thirties. Since then, fundamental educational theory 
in the train of John Dewey has moved to a much more sober con- 
sideration of the educational significance of the logic of science 
and a concern about the social conditions of educational liberal- 
ism. Nevertheless, the child-centered sentimentalism of early 
progressive education did not pass from the scene so quickly- 
Freud provided a new kind of supporting rationale, and the 
study of child development gained enormous momentum. To- 
day, past mid-century, it may be the child-study specialists work- 
ing in the tradition of psychoanalysis rather than the pragmatic 
rational theorists who are primarily responsible for the con- 
tinuation of the child-centered school. 


Its slogans 

from < ^h!o*I, 0na !- lll,eral,Sino£ the twen ties must be distinguished 
Christian t ?.' Sm ^ classical tradition and of the Judaic- 

” '" on ‘ II has "tare in common with the earthy lib- 
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not subject matters, are of prime importance. Teachers teach 
children, not subjects. When a matter becomes of importance 
to young people, in their terms and in their own lives, they will 
want to lcam it. It is better to wait. Subject matter laid out in 
advance has no special sanctity; in fact, it is likely to be inap- 
propriate, for who can predict ahead of time where the interests 
and concerns of children will lead them? 

Does this mean that a group is to sit Quaker-like -watting for 
the spirit to move? No. This assumes, again, a false conception 
of learning. Learning is doing. We learn what we live. There- 
fore, the school should be a living place — a place where young 
people do tilings together, things that seem important to them. 
As they do things together, there will be things to be learned, and 
here the teacher can help. School becomes more like a settlement 
house or like the older rural community in which young peo- 
ple learned most of the important things of life not by precept 
nor even by example, but by active apprenticeship in the activi- 
ties of the community . 2 


Implementation of the slogans 

Actually, fundamental educational theory moved to provide im- 
portant qualifications to the slogans of the ’twenties during the 
second quarter of the century. It is interesting to note, however, 
that as the educational theorists moved away from the slogans, the 
V StUdy movement, which was ostensibly experimental rather 
- n theoretical, picked up and gave form to the slogans. The 
' f en ^ C ° Psychoanalytic thought upon child psychologists re- 
ce the emphasis upon permissiveness and adjustment of the 
ir.fr °i 1 T , e f imen t0 tiie sel ^ eman d schedule” of the child. Forc- 
ren to do things that they did not want to do was 


publication, edited^fh^* 0 ^ tfleI * umane Community, a John Dewey Soaet 
Haiper, 19 5 n r 211 lnt ^u«ion by H. Gordon Hullfuh (New York 

(New York: D. Anol^td r °pLins, Integration, Its Meaning and Applied* 
tion (New York: Viking,*^*)) Elsie C^PP. Community Schools in At 
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Once more, however, the controversy which continues to this 
day in schools as to whether "every teacher should be a guid- 
ance teacher" or whether the guidance functions should be dele- 
gated strictly to trained personnel becomes understandable. If 
the very central function of the school is seen as that of facilitating 
learning and choice, then of course every teacher must be a 
guidance teacher. In a school where a dichotomy exists between 
the guidance personnel and the teaching personnel, there is the 
suspicion that the non-guidance people arc still teaching sub- 
jects; this school, then, is not a good school. For in the light of 
the theory, it is children — not subjects — that are taught. 


Creativity and permissiveness — the child as creator 
Not only psychology but also aesthetics of a sort was drawn upon 
to support the practices of the child-centered school. A group of 
educators, literary critics, and artists stress the importance of art 
and the art experience as neglected dimensions in educational 
work. These thinkers may be seen as developing a sophisticated 
educational theory which is in the heritage of the child-centered 
school. 


In a world of ever-increasing change, so their reasoning goes, 
teachers cannot foretell what children will need to think. Faced 
with new problems in a new age, it is extremely important, they 
argue, that sources of unique, creative insight be tapped. If men 
are to meet change and mold it to their advantage, sources of crea- 
tive thought and action, warped and suppressed by traditional 
isap inary educational practice, must bloom. Our modem in- 
terdependent world society cannot trust its affairs to blind forces, 
c c* ° m n . l ° be P reserve d, intelligent, cooperative struggle 
thinVJn °? “ necessary. The struggle demands creative social 
schools ^ ° rder ’ and 11 “ °f crucial importance that the 

dTj! ■ T mdividuals Of such creative thought. As 

covered b° \ ee ^ CUtt ^ n S that order and design cannot be dis- 
covered, but must actually be created and imposed, likewise 
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dustry appears. It is said that we have worked for efficiency, ad- 
justment, and equality in such things as employment and hous- 
ing, but that we have neglected the drama of human living. 
There has been too much of a tendency, it is asserted, to think 
of people as machines. People have not been treated as people — 
as living, feeling human beings with lives full of sorrows and a 
few joys. 6 

Educational practice must, then, break with the dead hand of 
the past in order to free human beings to create the new forms of 
order which are a condition of survival. Educational freedom, 
the kind of educational freedom that the slogans of the ’twenties 
and the pronouncements of the child psychologists suggest, is a 
condition of the good life in a beautiful society. The reason for 
a child-centered education is to build the future-centered society. 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY- 
THE SCIENCE-OF-EDUCATION MOVEMENT 

In every enterprise there is some division between the theorists 
and the technologists. The latter are the people who “get things 
done. They are expediters; they concentrate on acquiring and 
putting to practice "know-how.” They are frequently impatient 
with the theorists, who keep asking, "Why do we do it this way?" 
The theoretical mentality has more to do, however, with policy 
formation, or at least with the framing of statements of policy- 
ome might argue that framing of policy is many times a kind 
0. ^lonalization after the fact, merely a kind of “public rela- 
tions device. This latter view would make of the educational 
theorist a kind of educational journalist. Many would counter, 
n e other hand, that the proposals of the theorists have great 
signtficance in pointing the technologists one way or another, 
, t ’ey play a leadership role in creating policy, and that they 
do more than merely report policy. 

ke»is Slumlord. The Story of Utopia, (New York Boni and Liverish!). 192Z- 
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Professors of eduction earlier in the present century were 
frequently technologists rather than philosopher That is, they 
gave their attention not so much to fundamental queens of 
educational aims and purposes hut to techn ,ues of pe ago^ 
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psychologists under the leadership of Thorndike who gave it 
stronger support. George D. Strayer who was, perhaps, the pio- 
neer figure in the development of a so-called science of school 
administration, was a student and disciple of Thorndike. Prob- 
ably the educational psychologists rather than Dewey and the 
“progressives” should be given whatever praise or blame is to 
be attached to the development of educational technology in 
twentieth-century America. 

To some of those who view modem public education with 
alarm, there is too much machinery in schools. Children are con- 
stantly being tested — not in the subjects which they are study- 
ing, but as to personality, mechanical aptitudes, interests, and 
social adjustment. Printed workbooks are used in many courses; 
a synthetic, so-called “graded” vocabulary constitutes the books 
read. There is a plethora of charts, graphs, models, and audio- 
visual aids. The machinery of the modem school impresses some 
as having been complicated beyond all reason. 

Certainly much of the educational gadgetry is here to stay. In- 
sofar as this involves measurements and computations having to 
do with construction and maintenance of school buildings, a 
sober critic can scarcely raise objection. Attractive, hygienically 
correct school buildings are all to the good. To romanticize old, 
smelly buildings more or less efficiently managed is far-fetched. 

urthermore, to the extent that techniques of the efficiency ex* 
ki C k Cen a Ppl*ed to the business management of schools, 
pro a y the public has gained. Modem public schools are big 
ess. Expert management of funds and records can do no 
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knowledge in fresh situations, does the standardized multiple- 
choice test do it? T he esssencc of all standardized tests is the con- 
trolled response. Alternatives are strictly limited; one of four 
or five buttons must be pressed; there is no opportunity to ex- 
plain why. Nevertheless, to reject these devices out-of-hand may 
well be like refusing to ride in an automobile or make use of die 
telephone today. Use of devices like the American Council on 
Education Psychological Examination and the Miller Analogies 
for college entrance determinations is not likely to pass away in 
the near future. Even the College Entrance Examination Board 
tests are now cast in such form that they can be machine-scored. 
Moreover, it cannot be claimed that the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton, New Jersey, has been boycotted by educa- 
tional traditionalists. 

Although unquestionably the sdence-of-education movement 
was, like the child-centered school, inspired by the ideals of sci- 
ence and democracy, its products cannot be evaluated solely in 
terms of these origins. Nor can educational technology be looked 
upon as a direct application of pragmatic or progressivist educa- 
tional theory. How the educational machines invented by the 
technologists are to be used, and to what extent, arc questions 
that cut across the major lines of educational controversy in our 
day. 


THE RISE OF SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTIONISM 

A strong case can be made for the view that the very rise of Edu- 
cation as college and university subject matter tvas brought about 
by the ferment of evolutionary, naturalistic ideas among Ameri- 
can intellectual, and the consequent effort to apply scientific 
ideals in education. However, an evolutionary, naturalistic ideol- 
ogy may also suggest basic changes in the very conceptions oE the 
purposes of education which men hold; and the literature of 
educational controversy demonstrates relatively more concern 
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about these changes in educational goals than about the impact 
of educational technology. 

Thus, regardless of the special techniques to be used in class- 
rooms of schools, what are schools really for? Whose values axe 
to be served in the schools? One answer, inspired and supported 
to some considerable degree by the theories of evolutionary 
naturalism, is that the schools are really for the children and 
that the values of the children are those to be served in the 
schools. Yet some who began with this individualistic emphasis 
were struck by the miseducative forces affecting the lives of 
children and young people outside the school. Thus they tended 
to emphasize in their educational theorizing the importance of 


the social context, and the ideals of science and democracy came 
to mean working deliberately through the schools to achieve a 
rational social order. The notion that a just society may be es- 
tablished and sustained by an educational program devoted to 
that end has appeared many times in the history of thought. It 
is present in Plato’s Republic and in Comenius' Great Didactic . 
The works of Herbert Spencer and other late nineteenth and 
eariy twentieth century writers such as Edward Bellamy involve 
the idea of a deliberately planned society. Single-tax theorists and 
supporters of technocracy have, in different ways, suggested the 
possibility of a planned and planning society through education. 
Some of the twentieth century educationists considered that if 
the mission of the schools is to develop intelligence, this meant 
being critically intelligent about social problems. It also meant, 
so the) reasoned, that the schools would thus teach young people 
c critically intelligent about their society, and to try to apply 
eir roles as citizens the knowledge and methods appropriate 
to social problems. It was argued that the essence of intelligence 
is planning foresight. An unplanned society would therefore 
ppear to be a society dedicated to chance rather than controlled 
by intelligence. 

In organiration and 


support, the public schools are tax-sup- 
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ported cooperatives. More than that, however, the public schools 
are inescapably committed to transmitting the official morality. 
The society does not wish the school to teacli how to cheat on the 
income tax return, how to keep a member of a minority group 
from buying a home in one’s neighborhood, or how to win at 
a gaming table. Even though some might consider these tilings 
important, they nevertheless do not belong to the official moral- 
ity; therefore, if they are to be acquired, they must be learned out- 
side and not taught formally and deliberately in school. 

What is the official if, at points, perhaps unrealistic morality 
which we affirm as that to be taught admittedly and publicly? It 
is comprised of honesty, candor, concern for others, sharing and 
cooperation. The official morality, in oilier words, is the morality 
of brotherhood, but there is an obvious dualism in the society 
with regard to it. We seem to wish it to be taught, but not too 
well, for it appears that the official morality may become embar- 
rassing if taken too seriously. Nevertheless, there have been 
some master teachers in the schools, and as they teach the official 
morality, youngsters are likely to begin to work with it meaning- 
fully and critically. "When they do this, some of the customary 
ways of businessmen and politicians appear to be morally ques- 
tionable. 

Over and above the ideological and sociological factors men- 
tioned in preceding paragraphs, it should he pointed out that 
in the ’twenties and 'thirties educationists, like sociologists, his- 
torians, economists, and philosophers, frequently discussed cur- 
rent social and economic theories. Of course there were some 
socialists in education, as there were some in other fields of 
research and inquiry. In the deepest years of the Depression a 
few of these considered the possibility that the public school 
might be used as a deliberate instrument of social reconstruction 
to bring about a social organization grounded in critically in- 
telligent planning rather than l3issez-faire. The movement 
gained relatively few disciple*. After the beginning of World 
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War II, it largely passed from attention. Nevertheless, a handful 
of leading educationists have worked to keep such considera- 
tions alive. They continue to provide a target for those who 
would criticize the public school for a so-called socialistic bias. 

It is now a commonplace that the Depression of 1929 extending 
into and through the 'thirties carried with it a deep-moving 
shift in cultural outlook in the United States. The exuberant 
immaturities of the ’twenties were supplanted by a more sombre 
concern about the economic future of our nation. Were the 
characteristics of the ’twenties completely lost, however? Recall 
the political and economic iconoclasm of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
and the “Happy Days are Here Again’’ campaign song. Moreover, 
the repeal of the 18th Amendment in a sense brought to reality 
a persisting fantasy of the 'twenties. The question raised is 
whether the values of the 'twenties had changed. Perhaps not. 
Perhaps what American people still wanted was liberty to have 
a good time in their own way, making their own rules. It may 
well be, then, that the so-called “mentality of the ’thirties’’ had 
to do with changes in strategies for realizing the values of the 
'twenties. 

Here we mean by “the mentality of the 'thirties” a set of 
ideas about economy and politics in the United States. As the 
Depression dragged on, with many Americans experiencing 
misery in a land of plenty and with the more fortunate looking 
backward with sadness at the passing of the great fun of the 
'twenties, some concluded that social control of the means 
of production was the answer. Apparently capitalism had failed- 
Apparently the liberal ideals of the ’twenties were only to be real- 
ize as the people took over the means of production. Was it 
possible that a new social order was demanded in the United 

“ sure * did not mean a society in which the basic 
Cm \ C ^ eS ^ een surrendered as in totalitarian states but, 
t T a eS$ ’ a SOCiety * n w kich wealth was more equitably dis- 
to those whose sweat and pain had been instrumental 
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Kilpatrick was viewed as lending itself to subtle propaganda by 
the power groups in America motivated by their own selfish in- 
terests. Some concluded that the experience-centered, pupil- 
planned activity school could only exist in a society in which 
economic justice had been achieved. This being the case, cer- 
tain educational tasks having to do with reconstruction of the 
social order must take priority over the demands of the ideal 
school talked about in the ’twenties. 


The school a means of social reconstntction 
A credo for the social reconstructionists was furnished when 
George Counts published his sensational Dare the Schools Build 
a New Social Order? in 1932. 7 A book edited by Kilpatrick, to 
which Dewey, Childs, Counts, and others contributed ( Educa - 
tional Frontier , 1938)® developed the theme of social action 
through the schools. Two educational journals. The Social Fron- 
tier 0 and Frontiers of Democracy, 10 became organs of discussion 
and controversy, the persisting theme being the role of die 
schools in bringing about social change. 

The social reconstructionists argued that some sort of i n ‘ 
doctrination is inescapable in educational work. Their argument 
was that of the "frame of reference” as developed by the new his- 
torians. A point of view always operates, so they argued. Teachers 
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cannot be neutral. This being the case, it is important to decide 
deliberately and critically which point of view is to dominate 
educational work. At a time when a great nation is in deep eco- 
nomic difficulty an educational sine qua non is an intellectual 
orientation which places the school on the side of social justice. 
There is a moral obligation here — the moral obligation for or- 
ganized, institutionalized education to dedicate itself to bringing 
about the social conditions that make freedom possible. 

However, when this is done systematically and deliberately, 
with intent, what happens to the freedom, the activity, die deeply 
sensitive concern for the individual about which the earlier 
child-centered school people had talked? To some considerable 
degree they go by the board, at least until the crisis has passed. 
Thus, so far as pedagogy is concerned, the social reconstruclion- 
ists might be said to have been conservative or traditional. More 
didactic, more formally structured methods of teaching were 
suggested and, certainly, using the school to build a new social 
order demands a structured curriculum. 

The progressivists who continued to hold to the values of the 
child-centered school were at first confused, then indignant. They 
claimed that the social recomtructionists were violating the 
avowed ends in the means.* They insisted that liberty, democ- 
racy, experience, and activity in schools with aims and ends 
determined as much by the children as by the teachers were 
unqualified goods, and that no economic crisis could justify giv- 
ing up these educational means. 

Social reconstruction at mid-century 

During the years of World War II the social reconstructionist 
discussion gradually faded. So many far-reaching social reforms 
had been achieved during the Roosevelt Administration that 
some educators considered the battle for social justice to be 
won. In any case, unemployment and overproduction were 
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problems no more, and the moral issues posed by Nazism and 
Fascism overshadowed domestic concerns. Then too, extremists 
among the child-centered school group had, on their own and 
in response to the social changes of the years, become less extreme. 
Once more the values of liberty, experience, and activity, along 
with cooperative planning in classrooms had not been forsworn. 
However, more and more attention was being given to the im- 
portance of order in educational work, and more and more 
educators were ready to grant that children grow up not in a 
vacuum but in social conditions of a special sort in special times 
and places. Yet the social reconstructionist point of view did 
not die out completely. Harold Rugg, B. Othanel Smith, William 
O. Stanley, and Theodore Brameld 11 are among contemporary 
educators who continue to use the term and continue to devote 
thought to the ways in which the school can function as an in- 
strument of social reconstruction while preserving essential 
democratic dvil liberties. 


The social reconstructionist platform 

Utopian vision. It is argued by the reconstructionists that creative 
social thought must be inspired by a vision, by a kind of imagined 
utopia. The vision is grounded in critical intellectual formula- 
tions, yet it is held as a far-off goal or target, the complc te ^ 
fillment of which is not expected in the near future . 12 IVhat 
America needs, it is said, is an organic order that takes form as 
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creative geniuses work on the social scene. This will arise, so we 
are told, from the creators of new ideas . 13 

Since the method of creation is seen as a method over and above 
the method of probfem-sofving, there is some considerable criti* 
cism of the experimentalist preoccupation with the methodology 
of problem-solving as the complete delineation of intellectual 
method. The method of experimental science is not fully ade- 
quate for this creative task . 11 

The experimental method applied wholesale has destroyed 
old objects of loyalty, but it has failed to point out and define 
new objects to take their place. 1 ® It presents a valid description of 
psychology- of democratic action, but it needs supplementation 
in the location of goals, aims, and values . 19 There are certain 
situations in which one does not respond as one would to a 
problem . 17 One of these is that of meeting complicated social 
situations. The effective approach to social problems is the 
method of creating and designing; this is the method by which 
order and unity are achieved in complicated situations character- 
ized by disorder and lack of unity. 

Intellectuals and artists as leaders. Although an effort may 
be made to develop creative ability in all, actual social control 

13 See Theodore Brameld, Patterns of Educational Philosophy (Yonkers; World 
Book. Co , 1950), pp. 51 1 ff. and passim. See also Brameld. T awards e Reconstructed 
Philosophy o/ Education. Mannheim's discussion of the role of intellectuals in 
bringing about social change as well as the work of Gunnar Myrdal are consid- 
ered to be relevant. See also Waldo Trank, Re-discovery of America (New York: 
Scribners. 1929), p- 154. 

i« Harold Rugj, Culture and Education in America (New York; Hareourt. Brace. 
1931). pp. 141, 215; American Life end the School Curriculum (Bos too: Ginn. 
1931). p. 440; That Men May Understand (New York: Doubled*}-, Doran, 1941), 
pp. SSI ff.; Motu is the Moment (New York: Duel). Sloan. and Pearce, 1943), passim. 
Also Harold O. Rugg, cd, and others. Democracy and the Curriculum, Yearbook 
No. 3 ot the John Dewey Society (New York: Appleton-Century. 1939), p. 251. 

IS Rtigg. Culture and Education in America, p. 141; Democracy and the Cur- 
riculum, p-251; That Men May Understand, p. 112. 
re That Men May Understand , pp. 320 ff. 

It Ibid , pp. 326. 328. 
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at a given time and place may come to reside more directly with 
a few outstanding artist-planners. These leaders must have a 
comprehensive grasp of the genius of America, from which the)' 
state the elements of design toward which we must strive. 19 
Artists, engineers, and intellectuals must proceed to put the 
plan into effect and operate it. Organized leadership in such a 
great social enterprise is essential. 18 The leaders are the artist 
geniuses. They must lead because they have unique ability to 
impose order on what seems to lesser men to be chaos. Rugg 
believes that these leaders are masters of a certain method, dif- 
ferent from that of science, unique, distinctive. It is the method 
of organic awareness or intuition. 20 It is the method of poetry— 
the method of creative imagination. 21 The artist’s vision is 
better, truer, more beautiful than the partial insights of his 
fellows. 

Defensible partiality in education. Through education, a de- 
liberate effort is to be made to persuade people that this is the 
best way. However, discussion, challenge, disagreement are not 
only to be allowed; they are to be encouraged. The educational 
technique advocated is not that of propaganda but it is that of per- 
suasion. A deliberate effort should be made to organize the school 
studies and activities around the aims and goals involved in the 
utopian vision. Thus the educational program advocated is 3 
“future-centered” one. 22 


77re battle for consent. Through education, therefore, an 

effort is to be made to develop the artist in all men, and to bring 
men to an appreciative understanding and commitment to 
the utopian ideal. Force is not advocated as a means for bringing 
ut commitment, but persuasion is. The techniques of p^' 
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suasion include myth, religion, art, and group dynamics. The 
aim is to achieve democratic consensus through an educational 
program arranged to persuade but not to coerce. 23 

The controversial character of social reconstruction 
The position of thinkers like Rugg, Brameld, Mumford, and 
Frank has become an unusually controversial one because of its 
emphasis upon social planning. If social planning be art, a cru- 
cial question would seem Co be whether the method of the artists 
can be shared by all. It may be questioned whether a method of 
communication has yet been devised which will make possible 
democratic sharing of the insights of artists and intellectuals. 
This being the case, to advocate that artists and intellectuals do 
the planning may be to insist that the democratic method be 
sacrificed for the sake of efficiency and beauty. If the masses can- 
not communicate with the artists, establishment of a bureaucracy 
of artists would appear to be an undemocratic move. Rugg and 
Brameld maintain that the values for which they stand are 
individual values. At the root of their educational concern is the 
concern about full, rich, creative living for men and women, 
boys and girls. It is in the name of the intrinsic values of indi- 
vidual expression that they advocate social planning; hence, there 
is dear continuity between the values of the child-centered 
school of the 'twenties and the sotial reconstructionism of the 
later years. The planned society is a means, not an end in itself. 
Nevertheless, there is ground for concern that the means advo- 
cated may endanger the ends-in-view. 


Summary 

M twentieth century educators worked to build an educational 
program in the light of a scientific ideal, three quite different types 
of educational emphasis took form. For some, die effort was to make 


25 Ibid. 
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of education a science like physics or chemistry. For others, the effort 
was to secure an educational scheme which would give each child as 
much freedom to explore, invent, investigate, and create as possible, 
as if each child were a creative researcher in the laboratory of life. 
For still others, a major emphasis was upon educational conditions 
for establishing a cooperative, planning society in which men had 
sufficient social and economic security to free them for creative liv- 
ing. 

Each of these movements — "the science of education movement, 
"the child-centered school," and "social reconstructionism" — made 
an impact upon American schools and contributed to the New Edu- 
cation.* At the same time, each must be looked upon as a historical 
phenomenon to be recognized as a part of the development of modem 
education, but not as a contemporary live option. The American 
public school never became a child-centered school or a social re- 
constructionist school. Furthermore, despite the wide use of various 
devices invented by the technologists, the school never became an in- 
stitution that was actually run on technological lines. 

Notes 

P-91 ”... needs of children ...to be studied, respected, and hen- 

ored 

A survey of the schools in which the practices of child-cen- 
tered education were actually applied reveals an overwhelm- 
mg preponderance of private experimental institutions. 

ose public schools that were involved were upper middle- 
class suburban institutions, e.g., Winnetka, Illinois. The sig- 
nificance of the movement is greater than this would suggest, 
' Owever. Even though relatively few public schools practiced 
cnim-centered’’ education, a body of imagined models which 
ecame the vogue in professional literature and professional 
gatftenngs was provided. 
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- - .it becomes possible to understand how educators began 
whir) S; n y ne an d more attention to ways and means by 
social order " contribute to the building of a neuf 

ocial reconstructionist emphasis cannot be dismissed in 
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perfunctory fashion, regardless of the political and social 
bias of die critic If schools do anything at all, they produce 

changes in people and thereby — in future generations 

change the society. Whenever deliberate education is effec- 
tive, it affects the future. Whether or not effective, the enter- 
prise of school programming is always guided by judgments 
about which things are to be preserved and extended in com- 
ing generations. 


p. 105 " They claimed that the social reconstructionisls were vio- 
lating the avowed ends in the means." 

Arthur Koestler’s Darkness at Noon (New York: Macmillan, 
1941) is one of the most impressive explorations of this con- 
flict between ends and means in social change. Throughout 
Brameld’s Towards a Reconstructed Philosophy of Educa- 
tion a concern to safeguard humane ends in educational 
means is expressed, as in his earlier book Ends and Means in 
Education (New York: Harper, 1950). Nevertheless, some 
have concluded that deliberate use of the schools to achieve 
social reconstruction on a broad scale, even when adminis- 
tered with care, is the death of true education lor freedom. 
The social reconstructionists adopted the view that the demo- 
cratic code had been so grossly violated by those in positions 
of economic and political power dial educators must some- 
how secure power to fight back. That is, the social recon- 
structionists saw the struggle as a power struggle, the demo- 
cratic code having been broken. Other educators, a few of 
them leaders in the Progressive Education -Association and 
the John Dewey Society, saw preservation of the democratic 
code as the highest value and were not willing to enter as edu- 
cators into the deliberate seeking of political power. Their 
view was that to participate in such an effort would violate 
their highest trust as teachers. Such was the view of Boyd 
Bode and H. Gordon Hullfish of Ohio State University. Al- 
though Bode and Hullfish advocated, in the pages of The 
Educational Frontier and in articles in Frontiers of Democ- 
racy and The Social Frontier, that social problems be studied 
and critically analyzed in schools, they staunchly maintained 
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that all shades of honest opinion on these matters must be 
heard. They were unwilling to see the school committed as an 
institution to a particular partisan point of view. Thus Hull- 
fish in 1953 indicates his disagreement with those who . ♦ 
are sure that we now know enough so as not to waste time 
arguing about the validity of certain ends (from economic 
form to patterns of world government) over others. . . .’ 

Man has learned through experience . . . Yet this accumu- 
lation of knowledge does not mean that he may at some moment 
of time (perhaps to be judged to be the right moment by those 
who know that we do now know enough) strike off the blue- 
print for the future with full assurance in the infallibility of 
his judgment. . . . 

To reject a single set of directions for the school is not 
to turn away from the initial interest of making maturing direc- 
tional. The direction flag still flies: a continuing loyalty on the 
part of education to the steady extension of human freedom. • - - 
The quest on man’s part for ever better ends is an unending one. 
Men are not mistaken when they engage in it. They are wrong 
only when they heed those who claim to have reached the end 
of the road, those whom the spirit of questing has fled. 

[H. Gordon Hullfish, “Education in an Age of Anxiety,” Chapter 
11 in Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety, Twelfth Year- 
book of the John Dewey Society, ed. H. Gordon Hullfish (New 
York: Harper, 1953), pp. 216-17.] 




P- 110 "Each of these movements . . . made an impact upon . 
can schools and contributed to the New Education." 

Each o£ the three emphases pointed out as involved in differ' 
ent ways in the New Education, i.e., educational technology, 
e child-centered school, and social reconstructionism, had 
their counterparts in the broader culture. Blaming the 
schools or the "professional educationists” for these move- 
ments as if they represented an occult endeavor removed 
om e cultural and intellectual movements of their age * s 
? exanl p!e of "scapegoating.” Educational technology 
a tb counterpart in behavioristic psychology, and in d |e 
se of social and political "science.” The cult of the child 
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was expressed in psychoanalytic thought and in certain 
vogues of child-rearing widely adopted by middle-class 
parents. Certainly, the ideals of the reconstructionists were 
expressed by city planners and the far-flung social engineer- 
ing schemes of the New Deal. 



CHAPTER 


SEVEN 


The 
Practice of 
die New 
Education in 
the Public 
Schools 


A fundamental thesis of the preceding chap- 
ters has been that the course of educational 
theory and practice in the twentieth century 
has paralleled the course of social thought in 
the twentieth century. A persisting influence 
has been the impact of experimental science 
on the spirit of the times. It is not that science 
makes it impossible for men to hold to a tra 
ditional world view, but that experiment 3 
science, reflected upon and held to as a primary 
intellectual resource, encourages, supports. ^ 
tends to bring about fundamental shifts m 
philosophical orientation. 

Criticisms of the points of view we hate at 
tempted to describe and analyze in precedm D 
chapters have been myriad, violent, and 
quently virulent. Early progressive education 
was criticized for its individualism, for its f 3 _ 
of system, and for a pervading sugary se ® tl 
mentalism. The concern in later years 0 
programs of social action to establish a cultu * 3 
context in which the ideals of child-centered 
education might be more broadly achim 
felt by some who had earlier pushed the val uc5 
of the child-centered school, was attacked 35 
socialistic. The pressure of these dissension* 
was most certainly a major factor in the s ' e3 
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ening of the Progressive Education Association which was finally 
officially dissolved in the summer of 1955. However, it is an 
absurd notion that the movement was somehow a subversive one, 
manipulated by evil men motivated by their own greed for power. 
The ideals, values, and political and educational practices advo- 
cated have been a part of broad social and intellectual move- 
ments of the twentieth century. Since these movements have 
been of the warp and woof of our contemporary culture, all 
twentieth century men have been part of them. 

Public schools across the land were never generally character- 
ized by the extremes represented in the so-called "child-centered 
school,” nor did public school teachers and administrators in 
large numbers flock to the banners of the social reconstructionists. 
On the other hand, the pedagogic and administrative devices 
invented by the educational technologists were widely adopted. 
How much of tire theory preached by the professional educa- 
tionists did get into theschools? What, after all, did the American 
public tax-supported school of the mid-twentieth century stand 
for? Have the traditionalists been sparring with a straw man, or 
have the public schools in fact departed from tradition?* 

NEUTRALITY REJECTED 

By mid-century the public schools had rejected the ideal of neu- 
trality, although, as has been suggested, some laymen probably 
had not. In theschools, in any case, it was recognized that teachers 
cannot remain within their specialties and do their work from 
day to day without conscious regard for the broad rules of the 
game.” A concern with subject matter narrowly conceived was 
looked upon as a symptom of meaningless, artificial teaching 
removed from life and life concerns. There remained no place on 
a school faculty so protected that a teacher could isolate himself. 

He was seen as working with whole human beings, liis set of 
class meetings was considered to be but a small phase in the 
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lives of his students. His sphere of activity was considered to have 
been set out and defined by the pattern of social forces out of 
which have evolved roads, factories, banks, churches, public 
schools, and classes within those schools. 

It was considered that a teacher is a professional automaton 
and a poor teacher when he is not critically aware of the generali- 
zations that guide him; it was thought that he is master of himself 
and a contributor to the professional growth and vitality of his 
group when he is conscious of the fundamental principles and 
when he, with his fellows, makes efforts to refine and apply them. 
These efforts are made, it was believed, within and as applied to 
a social institution whose role and function has been defined 
progressively in the United States. These definitions are sub- 
ject to challenge and modification, but challenges and proposals 
for modification must take account of them. Thus, teaching came 
to be looked upon as a form of social leadership and interpreta- 
tion. The school was seen as an institution sensitively responsible 
to its culture and the social values of its milieu. Education, that 
is, was seen as a function of time and place — a mundane activity 
in which the values men live by are extended and refined.* 


the public school a SECULAR INSTITUTION 

It was believed that the school is to serve all youth of the com- 
nity. Despite pressures, public opinion supported this con- 
ception, at least until the strong wave of criticism at mid-century. 

rofessor Harold Benjamin put it, with special reference to 
the high school. 


° f theopmion of minorities in the United States who believe 
fide ru for ch; ^ arithmet » c age twelve or fourteen are so f- 

working over the w cduca “° n m many parts of the country, no 
well as on the elfJP" 0 * 5 Jne ^ ualiues in education on the secondary 25 
e ‘ emen tary and higher levels cm change the simple fact 
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that the people of the United States, in overwhelming majority, believe 

in secondary schooling for every young riuren without regard to wealth, 

color, omen intelligence quotient.* 

Moreover, die comprehensive school rather than specialized 
vocational or preparatory schools was that maintained by prefer- 
ence in roost American communities. It was considered that the 
needs of no special group are entitled to priority. 8 Regardless 
oF special individual needs and interests, which there may well 
be considerable effort to fulfill, it was considered that the primary 
job of the public school is to preserve and foster the conditions 
of community living which make for liberty. The conception 
of citizenship involved in American democracy was a central 
guiding conception. 


We hare a common language and common ideals of government and 
civic responsibility, the values ot which must be placed at the very heart 
of the public school program.* 


Inasmuch as the common ground to be laid was seen to be 
that making for individual liberty and self-determination, the 
central concern was to provide a ground of common understand- 
ings and skills which make for rapid and effective interchange 
of opinion in a free and fluid society. Thus it was not possible 
to ground the common learnings in some sort of comprehensive 
political ideology, as when in a totalitarian state, party doctrine 
is made the core of the curriculum. Nor was it possible to ground 
the common learnings in some theological or metaphysical sys- 
tem, as in a theocratic state where the subjects to be taught are 
ordered according to a conception of God’s plan for roan and the 
world. Since our country was neither a totalitarian state nor a 
theocracy, what was the educational core? 

l Harold Benjamin, "Editor - * Introduction “ In Principles oj Secondary Educotion 
by Rudyard K. Bent and Henry H. Krcnroberg (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1911). 


2 University of the State of New York, Bosk Issues in Secondary Education; a Re- 
port of a Consultative Committee of the New York Sute Education Department 
(Albany; University of the Sute ot New York Press. 1«5J. p. 15. . . 


«/Wrf.,p.2Q. 
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SCIENCE THE SOURCE OF REGULATING VALUES 


Public school policy came increasingly to affirm that authority 
in a democracy is the authority of the people. The state was 
looked upon as the creation of the people; public institutions 
such as the public school were looked upon as created by the 
people through the administrative mechanisms constituting the 
state. The method that made possible action by the whole people 
was seen to be die method of free, open criticism. 

This emphasis upon criticism, upon open-mindedness coupled 
with individual conviction, and upon free argument and debate 
as the way of making decisions was seen by many leaders in 
public school education to be an extension and application to 
human affairs of the critical, experimental temper characteristic 
of the sciences. To be scientific is to be skeptical, critical, open- 
minded; it is to accept as true or reliable that which can be 
demonstrated openly, publicly, honestly, obviously. The truth- 
claim of the proposition that men live on the moon cannot be 
thus demonstrated; the proposition that men live on the moon 
was, in consequence, seen as a proposition that does not belong 
in die public school curriculum. The proposition that a prole- 
tarimi re\ olution is a necessary condidon of social progress can- 
not e demonstrated; it was considered that it does not belong 
m the schools. The proposition that a loving Heavenly Father 
created men and that they should love and obey him cannot 
e demonstrated; it was therefore judged that even this prop*- 

thp t/m* P rec * ous 10 50 many Americans, does not belong hi 
the public school. 


which rpm 1 em ? haSiS in the P hilos °phy of John Dewey, and one 
workedTv CCmral in 1116 ^king of the eduoidonists who 
oE reflectiv * * Up ° n the method of science as the method 

subject of invest 
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What is indeed distinctive of Dewey is that he grounded his liberalism 
in a conception of human nature adequate to the facts of biological, 
psychological, and social inquiry, and in an estimate of the powers of 
human reason congruous with the operation and achievements of re- 
flective thought in modem science . 4 

Dewey was largely concerned with developing a critique of dominant 
traditions and beliefs, so as to make them compatible with the possibilities 
inherent in present science and technology . 8 

The core of a liberal philosophy of civilization is its commitment to 
the use of the method of scientific intelligence for ascertaining the facts 
of existence, for adjudicating between competing moral claims, and for 
implementing social policy* 


CENTRALITY OF CRITICAL INTELLIGENCE 

Educationists came to take the stand that the primary objective 
of the public school was that of preparing young people to make 
decisions critically and intelligently. This, it seemed, svas the 
best tray to preserve liberty. Also, it tvas judged that exercise ol 
intelligence involves use of a method; it involves commitment to 
this mcdiod as the best one for arriving at decisions. This method 
involves the ability to be critical and scientific, and the mastery 
of knowledge that is Instrumental to critical decision.making.lt 
involves an uncompromising insistence upon full pubhcitywi 
the view that only propositions that withstand full pub bo* «* 
dependable. Thus, moral virtues such as honesty, 
and courage were not to be supported by reference to some ab 
struct doctrine. If honesty was a virtue to be taugheinthe pubhc 
school, the reasons why were to be found by critical “ 

examination, not in private, dogmatic eommi inen^ Th^c. 
that the school was a public institution meant that die sou . 
its authority must be public sources, and a truly pubhe propos. 

. a™. J ° to D ”" f ' 

Hue Vu «**- Co«r. «g ; P-J- 

6 Ibid., p. L8. 
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tion is one that can withstand open, critical scientific examina- 
tion. 

The critical method may be described and analyzed. However, 
it cannot be learned in the abstract. It is learned as it is used. 
Knowledge is a part of a process; hence, some knowledge must 
be at command — but knowledge is instrumental in the process, 
not an end in itself. The teaching job from day to day therefore 
requires mastery of knowledge instrumental for use in solving 
problems. However, concern about teaching of intellectual 
method suffuses or colors all teaching activity. 

Knowledge an instrumental value 

It was considered that there was no necessary, direct, one-to-one 
relationship between mastery of knowledge and intelligence. 
Public school people came to think that intelligence was not the 
ability to recite “Abou ben Adam” or the names of the Stuart 
kings in the order of their succession. Intelligence was the ability 
to solve real life problems as they come your way. It was seen as 
the ability to get along with people; the ability to fix a hay loader 
with a piece of fence wire; the ability to find the road home 
when lost in the dark of night; the ability to pick a good husband 
or get along with one picked at a weak moment; the ability 
to be a statesman; and the only hope for a world united at peace. 
In a way, what was meant by intelligence was something like 
what the Greeks meant by wisdom, although the term wisdom 
has taken on a kind of aristocratic aura due to its association 
with classical philosophy. Intelligence was seen as essentially 
know-how,” but only incidentally “know-why.” Thus the pure 
ow * e( *S e to which the scholars claimed to be loyal was not 
the same as the intelligence to which the public school gave 
ig respect. The public school was not so much concerned about 
~ 6 *** own sake as about knowledge for use. 

e * nte Higence the prime educational value was to say 
ability to solve problems is the ability that is to be developed 
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in the young. Unfortunately, this emphasis upon problem-solving 
m the public schools occasionally issued in educational practice 
that minimized the importance of mastery of knowledge neces- 
sary for solving the problems. In any case, however, die emphasis 
Tyas always upon knowledge which could be used. There ivas 
little toleration for merely ornamental knowledge. The school 
subjects were to be practical subjects. 

Problem - and interest-centered approach 
It ivas decided that the best way to teach young people to be 
critically intelligent is to organize the work of the school around 
significant problems. This was sometimes interpreted to mean 
that a school course should be organized around problems that 
students said they wanted to investigate. There was ample evi- 
dence thatwhen people worked onsomething they wanted to work 
on and that they considered to be important, they worked harder. 
However, most public school people were careful not to derate 
this perfectly sound principle of pedagogy or teaching method 
into an adequate principle of curriculum organization. For most 
public school people, to say that students learn more rapidly 
and thoroughly when allowed to follow out their interests did 
not imply that school programs should be organized solely around 
the immediately felt and directly expressed interests of students. 
They realized that there may be serious problems of which the 
individual is unaware. Serious needs may exist in the situation, 
yet people may be unaware of those needs. The distinction be- 
tween felt needs and interests and objective needs, as made by 
Professor Sidney Hook, was accepted by most school people: 

As a term it [the ward need] is ambiguous and slippery but in educa- 
tional context it can be given sufficient precision to rescue it from those 
who use it interchangeably with interests, preferences, likes, and desires. 

A need in education is any want, absence or lack whose fulfillment is a 
necessary condition for the achievement of a desirable end. It folio** 
therefore that needs are objective, not errant offsprings of fancy, and that 
they are not only individual but also social, related essentially to value- 
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norms rooted in the community. If health is a desirable educational goal, 
then the needs of a child for proper food, or for special treatment to 
counteract a deficiency, arc objective even if he is unaware of them. When 
these needs become felt needs, the specific processes of interaction be* 
tween the individual and his environment by which these needs are ful- 
filled will be reinforced by the powers of organic impulse. When these 
needs become intelligently felt needs, the individual displays a greater 
initiative and responsibility in determining the quality and direction of 
his educational experience. He learns more, integrates better, sees more 
deeply. The drive to fill his needs becomes voluntarily sustained against 
obstacles. Out of this voluntarily sustained — because intelligently felt- 
drive, there is bom a discipline more pervasive and more reliable than 
any imposed by external rewards or fear of punishment. 

What determines the existence of needs in the individual are natural 
structures and social institutions and the operation of intelligence. Their 
recognition, in the first instance, is the task of parent and teacher, family* 
and school. The child, later the student, actively cooperates in setting 
needs; but until full maturity is reached they cannot assume total respon- 
sibility for the decision as to what constitutes their educational needs. 7 


In setting up a curriculum, then, it was considered desirable, 
but not essential that students want to study certain subjects. A 
better learning situation was considered to exist when the need 
is felt. When the need is not felt, the teacher certainly faced a 
more difficult teaching situation. Nevertheless, immediate felt 
needs of school students were not to be the significant determiners 
o the curriculum. The curriculum, it was thought, must be or- 
ganized around problems, but these are to be real issues of cur- 
t y objective significance, not passing whims of young people- 


Subject matter pragmatically determined 
hus, we see that the public school leaders did have a place for 

ordiri* matt i er - ° rganization °f Subject matter and systematic, 
tinnai ^ e3C sub i ect m atter was respected, but the tradi- 

iected ^ USt ° mary Ilst of required and elective courses was sub- 
dition a^ri Oroushgom g- ruthless criticism. The criteria of tra* 
ornamentation were not accepted as adequate. The 

7 Sidney Hook. zr dufa , ftm (0f ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ p? hM6 , 
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demand made by public school people was that any subject 
matter must have demonstrable worth in the hind of world in 
which the shared lives of boys and girls arc to be lived. It must 
be what they need, and need was to be determined on the basis 
of an objective, critical, empirical examination of the stresses 
and strains, the demands and opportunities of the foreseeable 
future in the tiineand place in which they were living their lives. 

Commitment to the democratic spirit 

One commitment si Inch, although not always made explicit, 
came to be ns strong as any in the platform of public school policy 
sos that school should be a happy place.* This preference was 
supj>or»ed by the ideals of democracy, by research coming from 
psychologists, and by public opinion . The conception that learn- 
ing is inescapably painful was discarded. The tradition that the 
young must he forced to work by use of external pressures was 
called into question. In a free society, so the reasoning went, 
children and young people in school are also people and are 
also Americans. Thus they arc to base a pan in deciding upon 
their activities. Even their tastes regarding the school's decor 
arc to he reflected. This attitudeof humane respect for children 
and youth is clearly reflected in the changes in school architecture 
that have come about during the past half-century. School rooms 
arc work rooms, with counters, tools, bulletin boards, and soda! 
alcoves. They arc light, airy, and frequently they open directly 
to the outside. They are places where people live, and the furni- 
ture and arrangements partake of the qualities of living rooms. 

It is clear then that American public education as character- 
ized here has become a controversial enterprise. Do we not notv 
have gnidemarks to show why American educationists those 
students of American society and education who defend the basic 
policies of tbe American secular school — are under vigorous at- 
tack? At a time when many arc suggesting that some form of re- 
ligious instruction be brought into die schools and that ethical 
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and social beliefs should be indoctrinated, they maintain that the 
public school is a strictly secular institution. This so-called ' secu- 
larism” of American education has been criticized by various reli- 
gious groups, and, less frequently, there have been examples of 
criticism of the schools because of their alleged failure to indoctri- 
nate "Americanism” or "free enterprise.” 

At a time when many are saying that an emphasis upon science 
and criticism involves neglect of values, they assert that the 
method of science and scientifically established value-propositions 
must be the basis of the common learnings. Scientific or techno- 
logical bias in American public education has, as we have seen, 
come in for criticism by scholars in the humanities who maintain 
that science deals only with a part of life, and cannot be a primary 
resource for a program of general education. It has also been crit- 
icized by religionists on the ground that an experimental techno- 
logical mentality leaves no room for faith. At a time of growing 
interest on the part of humanistic scholars and religionists in tra 
ditional fields of scholarship, they maintain that the demands of 
contemporary society, not tradition, should determine the com 
mon learnings. 

These policies of the public schools have come in for fierce 
criticism.* The view has been that the school curriculum has been 
watered down.” Carelessness, superficiality, and disrespect for 
organized knowledge have ensued, so it is claimed. 


Summary 

The purpose ot this chapter has been to state the platform of d> e 
American secular tax-supported school. The object has been to p«- 
r? P - U<m of lh: son ° r institution which is being critidmd 

It!? Scvml characteristics have been emphasoed 

in preceding pages. 

inuitminn'n^—" pub,ic Kho ° 1 has been 2 secular, non-p <Xual 
deliberatel worship and instruction in religion has isecn 

i tToSnT*? frOIn iU Once more, deliberate polim 

■"'i'-^nauon has been omitted. At the same time, since that 
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i i iwr nr nf local selMclcnnination in American 
•>« been a very high ' J aVcn on Kmi „ ot the local re- 

education, sdttwls hate mdm ly^ ^ cconomte , aught in rock- 

ligtout and political o[ltn than nol been con- 

ribbed Republican «“““”Lut overtones in school as- 
servative and Republican in ■ f a $uch M thl . high school 
semblies and “mmenceme NeverlhdM ,. religious and po- 

ssssass^-g-^.,*.* 

over the Scopes trial, ‘ " Ellura tion based on science 

schools, increasingly, "'’^introduced, 

rather than tradition or J cU Z to stand for the development 

S) Tlic American public schoo highest educational value, 

of ideal intelligence in the young b E rduationa l implemen- 

But considerable contemn .taut the pr< schoo , p=op , e . Some 

tadou oi this pnnc.p ehasidw.P ^ ~, leve f,,i, goal is simp'J “ 
have considered that the b« » Y thus a cu u of free, undisciplined 

keep youngsters healthy and ppy. die role ot carefully 

expression arose. Some faded .0 »»* o( critically tnteb 

utiered knowledge a. a part oilheenp ^ rf sul , ject m«W 

ligent individual! thus. * nSusl L. however, it may be 

si de-emphasired. Desp.m theseco th e seuumental 

th at American public education P ., Tracbcrs con . 
i J „dit iduaiism oi t^.^X^as a^nnounced tendrncy .o 
tinned to teach subjects, but tber dJng (Q expressed needs 

modify and simplify sub J ect ® j t0 a n 0 w them to range mor * W * 
, the voung people, to an matters. That 


modify and simplify SUD J C ,_ llow them to range more / 

mil 1 S 

ous courses of stu y * ^ w ithin classes they Never . 

duced. Again, as has wished to study a .^ some 

freedom to de.em.me t what * T „ p „ poimj and 


freedom to determine what - I ^ ^ ^ 
theicss, American schools nev _P &tended 
sort of core o! comm 1 hislory , pt 


American language 


mon learnings, political science was 

and literature, history, p 
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quired. Foreign languages, especially the classical languages, became 
“electives" rather than “required," however. Some study of science 
and mathematics was required, but more traditional branches of 
mathematics and science, such as algebra, geometry, chemistry, and 
physics, were de-emphasized. Instead, general science and general 
mathematics grew in popularity. The firmly established principle 
came to be that the demands of contemporary American social and 
economic life rather than scholarly traditions provide the critena 
for determining the common learnings. 

5) The American public school accepted the principle that school 
should be a place where young people enjoy themselves. Spontaneity 
and informality in classrooms and a tremendous range of social 
activities — dances, parties, ball games — have been encouraged. 


Notes 


p. 115 “. . . have the public schools in fact departed from tradition ? 
A certain tendency of astute educational politicians speak- 
ing of the educational controversy has been to de-emphasize 
the issues by insisting that the schools have always done al 
the things that the various protagonists want done anyway. 
Handled effectively, this device, is one way to manage con- 
troversy. It is to insist that the issues are “manufactured out 
of thin air." The purpose of this chapter, to the contrary', j* 
to demonstrate that the American public schools, althoug 
not characteristically applying the extreme versions of edu- 
cational technology, the child-centered school, or social re- 
constructionism, have nevertheless operated upon an iden- 
ufiable platform of policy. That is, that the public school 
m practice have stood for something, but not for everything- 


P 16 Education . . . seen as a . . . mundane activity . . 

Perhaps one of the more pronounced tendencies in American 
e ucation has been an effort to combine incompatible goo - 
bus, there has been a widely held notion that the schoo 
" , y . P re P ares young people to get out into the world ol 

or m command of specific marketable skills, yet there has 
en an unwillingness to set up and identify in the schoo 
differentiated vocational curricula and certificates. Again. 
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the school has served as a social elevator and the status sym - 
bols of education (e g., the high school diploma, the A.B. de- 
gree) liave been highly respected. At the same time, the 
tendency has been to extend secondary and even higher edu- 
cation to more and more young people regardless of their 
ability, thus destroying the status symbols. See articles by 
George Z. F. Bereday: “Selecthe Education versus Education 
for All," Teachers College Record , Vol. 58, January, 1957, 
pp. 198-206; "Intellect and Inequality in American Educa- 
tion,” Educational Record, 39, 3 (July, 1958), pp. 202-12; 
*'A Comparative Look, at English, French, and Soviet Educa- 
tion,” Current History, Vol. 35, September, 1958, pp. 165-71. 

p. 123 . . school should be a happy place . . .” 

The notion that school can be happy has been challenged by 
some who have insisted that hard critical thinking is natu- 
rally distasteful to men. It is argued that effective education 
forces men to bring their most cherished beliefs before the 
bar of full critical inspection. This is a difficult and painful 
process; consequently, education must be distasteful. See 
Jacques Barzun, Teacher in America (Boston: Little, Brown, 
1945). 

p. 124 . . policies of the public schools . . 

Scholarly characterizations of education in the United States 
interpreted in the context of the special features of contem- 
porary American society are: I. L. Kandel, American Educa- 
tion in the Twentieth Century (Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1957) and George Z. F. Bereday and Luigi Volpi- 
celli, eds., Public Education in America (New York: Harper, 
1958). 
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It has been suggested that the contemporary 
debate about what the schools should teach 
will go down in history as one of the groat de 
bates of American civilization.* Others ® ore 
skeptical have considered that perhaps it 15 
primarily an argument among college P r0 ' 
fessors in which the American public has little 
genuine interest. To be sure, college professors 
have been doing much of the writing & 
speaking, but the publication of their state 
ments in the mass circulation periodicals, an 
the heated arguments over school policy » n 
various local communities suggest that conce ^ 
is not narrowly limited to the academic ^° r 

Clearly, however, the college professors ha' c 
recently been showing more general and raort 
intense interest in the schools than they ^ 
during the period between the wars. M an ) . 
them are convinced that a decline in the Amd 1 
can people’s interest in and respect for the ^ 
called “liberal studies” is due in large parr 
the theory and practice of the new educad^j 
which has de-emphasized the traditional Iih e 
arts. 

They deplore the growth of secular, 
tific, naturalistic ideas in our society and m 31 ^ 
tain that many Americans are people lack* a 
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an object in living— people without causes. They say that there 
is no principle of integrity at work in our lives— that the newest 
fad or fashion, whether in art, religion, or social thought, gains 
a following almost without its genuine importance or significance 
being evaluated. They claim that too many people are ready 
to surrender human values if at the moment it appears expedient 
to do so. It is said that Americans vacillate between a crude, 
selfish practicality and an unrealistic, sentimental idealism. 
Those who advance such critical judgments of American people 
place great blame upon the schools for what they judge to be a 
sad state of affairs. As they attribute to the schools the source of 
our difficulties, they examine the theories of education that have 
been at work in recent years. 

PRAGMATISM THE THEORY OF MODERN EDUCATION ' 

Through the years of the New Deal and the Fair Deal in Ameri- 
can politics, progressivism in American education held its own. 
Since the end of World War II, however, conservative ideas have 
been gaining more currency — in politics, in economics, in re- 
ligion, in philosophy, and in education. In view of the appeal 
of conservative thought in all areas of American life since the 
war, it is certainly understandable that progressivism and prag- 
matism in American education have been under fire. Certainly 
in many ways progressivism and pragmatism in American educa- 
tion were educational corollaries of New Deal and Fair Deal 
"liberalism” in politics and economics. 

Frequent reference to pragmatism is made in the literature 
of the public school controversy. Is pragmatism a satisfactory 
theory upon which to base the work of the schools? Or do we 
need to think of education in other terms? Shall we base the work 
of the schools on evolution, science, and social and economic 
democracy, the problems of the present? This the pragmatists 
apparently urged us to do. Or does this involve an educational 
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theory that is too secular, materialistic, contemporary, and lad- 
ing in moral and spiritual vitality? 

Whether educational pragmatism means the child-centered 
school or educational experimentalism, progressive education 
built upon pragmatic theory remains vulnerable to critics who 
speak for myth, tradition, and religion as against naturalism. 
Pragmatism questions all absolutes. Words like spirit, soul, mind, 
religion , God appear infrequently in the professional vocabu- 
laries of the progressives, whether experimentalists or advocates 
of the child-centered school. Certainly the program is a this- 
worldly educational program, emphasizing problems of the here 
and now. Again, it is strongly equalitarian. The child-centered 
school romanticized equality; experimentalists attack social dis- 
tinctions as based upon privilege rather than being empirically 
grounded distinctions. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE SECULAR, MUNDANE 
ORIENTATION 

Twentieth century public education has, in effect, broken with 
the fundamental philosophy upon which the traditional liberal 
arts were based. The public school has become a secular, this- 
worldly institution dedicated primarily to producing human 
eings who can cope with the demands of the workaday world of 
erica. However, this has meant a corresponding de-emphask 
of concerns that academic scholars have considered to be impor- 
tant, e.g., classic philosophy, literature, languages, and religi° n 
ose studies which, in customary college and university terffli- 
nology, have been known as "the humanities." 

e umanistic studies — i.e., religion, classic philosophy, 
guages. and imaginative literature — have nearly passed from 
e scene in American public education. History has increasingly 
^ 50031 philosophy and religion are not 

33 s » the classical languages have all but disappeared; 
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only the remnants of literature remain. Art and music, particu- 
larly the latter, are apparent exceptions, but art as art history 
has disappeared in favor of studio art as applied design, and a 
good deal of the emphasis in music seems to be motivated by con- 
spicuous consumption— note the fantastic uniforms of the typical 
high school band. 

“While the importance of the humanities has declined, theo- 
retically the schools have become dedicated to the production 
of minds in command of the method of scientific intelligence. 
Because good science and technology are not easily come by, 
nor are their disciplines easily taught, there have arisen charges 
of a pseudo-scientific mentality in the schools. We have been 
trying to teach the method of science as the intellectual method 
appropriate to a democratic, secular, open society; but we don’t 
know how to do this well. The old humanistic school has been 
tom down; the new scientific technological school has its all too 
obvious weaknesses. This is the situation in the public elemen- 
tary and high schools. 

Now, while the same intellectual and cultural forces that have 
brought about the demise of the humanities in the public schools 
have been at work in higher education, the humanistic studies 
traditionally defined have, although threatened, remained rela- 
tively stronger in higher education. Thus at mid-century, two 
decades after Irving Babbitt, Paul Elmer More, A. J. Nock, Nor- 
man Foerster, and the audacious Mr. Hutchins began the crusade 
to save the humanities from complete extinction, the battle is 
lustily joined, and joined properly. For the competent pragma- 
tists in educational theory — 'Dewey, Peirce, Bode, Raup, Childs, 
et al.— had indeed developed a rationale foT an education cen- 
tered in the scientific technological mind rather than in the 
humanistic mind as traditionally conceived. 

The public school controversy centers in a revolt of the human- 
istic scholars — philosophers, religionists, specialists in classical 
languages, literary men, and historians— against the scientific 
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technological emphasis in the schools. It may be that their revolt 
is, indeed, a last-ditch stand for the traditional humanistic studies 
in American education. The effort may be seen as an effort of 
literary scholars to preserve their disciplines in an age of over- 
whelming emphasis upon science and technology. They are 
supported by various individuals and groups in American cul- 
ture to whom religion, philosophy, classical languages and litera- 
ture, history, and art are of primary importance. It appears that 
at least one of the great foundations has adopted a policy of 
supporting them. They have succeeded in stating their case to 
the public not only in periodicals of restricted circulation such 
as Atlantic , Harper's , and The New Republic, but also in those 
of mass circulation such as Life, Ladies Home Journal, Saturday 
Evening Post, and Reader's Digest. Through subsidization by a 
foundation, schemes for training teachers giving them more sub- 
stantial grounding in the traditional humanistic studies are 
being tried out in various universities throughout the United 
States.* 


\ • ' THE LIBERAL ARTS AND PUBLIC EDUCATION 

Academic scholars believe that the schools should modify their 
concern about the social and vocational adjustment of boys 
an girls and return to the emphasis upon basic intellectual skills 
V J* ® ave relativeI y more attention before the pragmatic 

I V , e ^ ar ?^ 50 ^ n ^ uent ial. The crudities and absence of inxd- 
ectuai design in our public schools are attacked. It is said that 

must be ro °ted out of the teacher-training institu- 
Natl ° nng about improvement of the work of the schools. 
edumtT Sn5 | P^gmat ism are blamed for conditions in our 
CriliT *“ t,tfi BSSTWhid, they deplore, 
of the s chooIs, anti-socialist intellectuals, and apostles 

favor towarH C ° menatiSin in P° litics and economics look with 
3 renewed emphasis upon traditional humanistic 
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studies in the schools and colleges. The conservative move* 
ments in social, political, and economic thought have ghen 
added strength to adsocates of the liberal arts in American 
education, that is, to those who would define liberal education 
as that which gives central place to the traditions of Western 
civilization.* Thus Peter Viereck maintains, "The proper start 
for a new American conservatism, aiming not at success but 
truth ... is in the world of literature, the arts and sciences, in- 
tellectual history, the universities, and the humanities .'* 1 
The school has identified training with education, so it is 
claimed. It has disregarded discipline. The burden of instruction 
has been shifted from the pupil, where it belongs, to the teacher. 
The school has attempted to popularize instruction, and the 
serious purpose of education has been lost. Schools aTe offering 
a choice of an immense number of subjects that are easily taught 
and readily accessible to inferior mentalities. There is too much 
emphasis upon vocational matters, science, living languages, and 
useful arts. So far as higher education is concerned, all that is 
left is the degree, which is pasted upon the student after a certain 
period of time like a factory or trade union label. The units of 
the educational system have been obliterated. At each level a 
little of everything is done; things are taught that should have 
been taught in earlier units, and there is dabbling with things 
that should be postponed until they can be treated responsibly. 

The critics assert that schools today do not hold the intellectual 
development of students as their primary objective. There is 
frivolous and irrelevant material and too much specialization 
and vocationalism.* Present-day problems are not those of earn- 
ing a living or getting a trained labor force. They are the prob- 
lems of what to do with our lives and how to organize society. 

The humanist scholars claim that a division of labor should be 
preserved in the nurture of the young. The mind ought to be 

1 Veter Viercck, Sfcame and Glory of the Intellectuals (Boston: Beacon Press. 1955). 
p. 248. 
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distinguished from the moral and the spiritual side of man. These 
latter should be the concern of family and church, while the 
school should be concerned primarily with the development of 
the intellectual powers of man. These agencies should work to- 
gether, but schools should not attempt to take over the functions 
of family and church. 

One reason for the popularity of Dewey’sjpjhilbsophy is that the 
education it proposed is relatively painless; thus, so it is said, the 
main reason for the popularity of progressive education is that 
children have a good time in school. It is true that men are differ- 
ent, but the fact that they are also alike is more important for ed- 
ucational work. Education, that is, should bring out our common 
humanity rather than our individuality, according to the propo- 
nents of the liberal arts. 

A sound philosophy in general suggests that men are rational, moral, 
and spiritual beings and that the improvement of men means the fullest 
development of their rational, moral, and spiritual powers. All men have 
these powers, and all men should develop them to the fullest extent 2 


PROPOSALS FOR CHANGE IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

An assessment of American culture and of Western civilization 
is involved in the judgments about education made by the liter- 
ary humanistic scholars. An extremely pessimistic evaluation 
provided by T. S. Eliot, throughout whose work runs the 
n y in g theme that contemporary civilization is disinte- 
grating. In Notes Towards the Definition of Culture he proposes 
, n C Ucat * ona l conditions for the survival of culture in 
least ' VOrld .' The meetin g of such conditions might at 

ultima t f 1 *. t .^ e ^ et * me modern civilization, which may 
bedoomed in ^y case. 

Thus CU ^^ re ’ s that which makes life worth living. 

^ ^ ” 3 '" y ° £ Hfe ' 3 HVed; “ thU 
Harper, l935) p ^ 6 T/le Con/7 ' ct in Education in a Democratic Society (New Yorfc 
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sense it is transmitted primarily through the family, not through 
the school. 

Eliots society would be headed by a hereditary aristocracy 
made up of savants in all fields. These members of an elite would 
be supported by the people, and would guide and direct the 
community as well as preserve and contribute to the culture. 
Education of the highest order would be for these elite individ- 
uals. They would be liberally educated in all fields of scholarship, 
and each would be a specialist in one of the arts or sciences. Thus, 
the evils which have resulted from the lowering of educational 
standards to educate too many may be ameliorated. Equality, for 
Eliot, is an impossibility; therefore, attempts to attain it are self- 
defeating. Culture, then, is to be preserved and extended by the 
gifted few who are to be liberally educated and then, perhaps, 
even subsidized by the masses for the role of special preservers of 
those things of greatest beauty and highest worth. 

| Albert Jay Nock, whose writings antedate the full-scale educa- 
tional controversy of mid<entury was similarly critical of equal- 
itarian democracy and an educational program to preserve and 
extend it. 

Nock claims that our educational system iras founded on three 
false ideas — equality, democracy, and the literate society as the 
good society. Here, he argues, are the roots of our educational 
difficulties. Equality is a false ideal because not everyone is equal 
— not everyone is educable. 

The philosophical doctrine of equality gives no more ground for the 
assumption that all men are educable than it does for the assumption that 
ail men are six feet tali.* 

.. D emocracy is an inadequate educational ideal, for it reduces 
ideals to the level of the average man. Literacy as an ideal is 
false, for by itself the ability to read does not relate to wisdom in 
human affairs. In the light of these false ideals, we have attempted 
.A, J, Noek. TAot? of Uoatim it VoiUi Suit, (New Vo* Ihreooft 
Brace, 1932), p. 44. 
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to educate all the people, but this can only pervert education, 
for the masses of men are ineducable. Only a few are educable; 
they are those who can profit from the study of Greek, Latin, and 
mathematics. The classical curriculum remains that most ap- 
propriate for the nurture of an intellectual elite. 

Nock’s proposals for change are not as drastic as his social 
analysis might suggest. He would have us continue much of the 
work done at present in schools, but would remove the label 
education from most of it. The difference between education and 
instruction or training must be recognized. Training for literacy 
should be continued, for although wisdom does not issue from 
this, there are advantages in having a literate citizenry. A genuine 
educational program for those who can profit from it must be 
developed . 4 

As for the educables, Nock would have us emulate European 
educational procedures. On the Continent there are fewer 
pseudo-equalitarian or pseudo-democratic notions. Educables are 
Tecognized as rare and valuable. The Continental system also does 
reasonably well by the ineducables. There is no romantic non- 
sense about their capacity. Training is given to those who will 
accept it . 5 


In the United States, suggests Nock, independent schools and 
colleges supported by private philanthropy might dedicate them- 
sclses to the selection and nurture of an intellectual elite, thus 
preserving true education.' However, he is apparently aware 
at support of such a notion on the part of the American public 
may be less than enthusiastic. 


. ° ert Ma y««d Hutchins, who for many years has been a 
S us and able critic of educational modernism, apparently 
es much of the Eliot-Nock point of view regarding the ini- 
nn intellectual elite to insure the future of Western 


5 / w£ £? “ pcdaUy XII, XIII. XIV. 

6 Ibid., pp. I4&-47. 
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civilization. But Hutchins would not curtail the freedom of the 
masses, nor has he advocated the sort of subsidy of the intellectuals 
recommended by Eliot. Neither does Hutchins draw a sharp line 
between the educables and the ineducables as does Nock. How- 
ever, he does propose a fundamental reorganization of American 
education in the view that democracy's future depends upon a 
liberally educated leadership. 

In Hutchins’ book University of Utopia, published in 1953, a 
detailed plan [or revising the educational system is presented. 
Since education is “a conversation aimed at truth," children 
should spend the first ten years of the school life learning the 
techniques of communication, that is, reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. Along with this should go study of great literature, 
history, and geography. A foreign language should be mastered; 
some study of science should be included, and there should be 
some emphasis upon appreciation of art and music. Hutchins 
maintains that subjects that depend upon experience should not 
be taught to the inexperienced; thus, children should not be in- 
volved in social studies programs that center in examination of 
current social problems. Their efforts to discuss such material 
will be superficial and ineffective because they do not have suf- 
ficient experience to understand the issues in depth. 

At the age of 16 or earlier, according to Hutchins, the student 
passes into college. Here he continues to study the same subjects, 
but the emphasis shifts from learning how to communicate to 
developing familiarity with the leading ideas that have been 
developed by mankind. The appropriate method for the teaching 
in such a program is that centered upon discussion, criticism, 
questioning, and debate. The curriculum from early elementary 
school through college is designed by educators and allows no 
student electives. There is no credit system; when the student is 
read y, probably at about the age of 18, he takes examinations to 
determine whether he has acquired a liberal education. If he 
passes, th e Bachelor of Arts degree is conferred. 
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After leaving college, he chooses one of two paths open to him- 
He may start to earn a living. If so, his education does not cease; 
he continues it in adult study groups all his life. On the other 
hand, after college he may enter the university where, if he is 
qualified, he may begin specialized study. However, only the 
occupations which have intellectual content are represented 
there, and all departments must be able to maintain conversation 
with one another . 7 The ideal university is responsible to no 
authority; it is a center of independent thought and must main- 
tain complete academic freedom. 

Hutchins makes a sharp distinction between the experimental 
sciences and the humanities; science has its own disciplines and 
methods of achieving results, but there are other methods of 
reaching truth. Historians, philosophers, and theologians have 
come to conclusions using disciplines other than those of science. 
The supreme educational aim which all scholars hold in com- 
mon, however, is the improvement of men as moral, spiritual, 
and political beings; this is to be achieved as the primary empha- 
sis of all education Temains intellectual. 

A blend of dogmatism and desperate immediacy characterizes 
the social and educational judgments of literary humanistic 
scholars like Nock, Eliot, and Hutchins. These are men who 
speak as prophets, sensing immediate disaster if their warnings 
are not observed. As these thinkers forward educational criticisms 
and make proposals, it seems clear that battle lines are drawn, 
such that a major educational revolution is called for. 

A somewhat more moderate position is developed by Gilbert 
Highet, according to whom a liberal curriculum is made up of 
the classics in their original form, religion, politics, art, history, 
sociology, and the sciences, in addition to reading, writing, man- 
arts, and shop. Such a liberal education is the answer to the 

^ Vnivcrsit y °J Utopia (Chicago: Uni verity of Chicago 
8 /f>kh,p. 15. . 
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challenge of preparing the population for the life and responsi- 
bilities it must assume. Men must have minds disciplined by the 
lessons of history to deal with life in our kind of society. This 
means a deep and complete study of the classics. A liberal curric- 
ulum, according to Highet, should include the study of all things 
that make up the history of man's life and thought. Everyone 
should have equal opportunity for such study, he insists. No 
differentiation should be made between rich and poor, but only 
as much vocational training may be included in the liberal cur- 
riculum as can be afforded after the more important work is 
thoroughly and carefully done. This more important work is 
that of achieving a general education based upon the classics. 

Highet believes that the mind is man's director and most 
precious possession. Without a highly trained mind, man is not 
in any way the custodian of his own destiny. The ability to think, 
precisely and correctly, separates man from the rest of the ani- 
mals. Heholds that competition is a natural instinct of the young, 
and that it can, if properly directed and used, be a powerful 
educational asset. Tradition, he holds, can be a motivating power 
in educational work. It can offer encouragement in learning, 
provide a range of possibilities, instill a sense of order, impress 
the sense of responsibility, and constitute a challenge to the stu- 
dent. He believes that punishment is a stimulus to learning, and 
recommends repetition of work badly done as the punishment 
for poor work, and the loss of privileges as the punishment for 
misbehavior. 

AH people in all walks of life are teachers. The methods of 
these teachers are as varied as their jobs and characters, and they 
are all artists. In their work and in their speech— in their instruc- 
tions to employees, and in the counsel which they gisc their 
friends— they are conveying what they believe.® Higher main- 
tains that in Western civilization all modem teachingstems from 
two lines: the Greek teachers who claimed to follow reason, and 
* Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (Sen York; Knopf. 19j 0}. p ■ S7 7- 
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the Hebrew prophets who knew that they were voicing the will 
of God for men. 

We admire both, but we are apt to think that while a group of men 
who arc in touch with God can change tiie world by a rare and miraculous 
intervention, it needs the steady work of reason to keep the place going 
and to train the young . 10 

Few if any modem public school systems in the United States 
could completely meet Highet’s criteria. But note that Highet 
has a place for vocational education, that he insists that his out- 
line of an educational scheme is appropriate for all men, and that 
he secs all men functioning in their various walks of life as artists 
and teachers. 

Again, Alfred North Whitehead gives more quarter to educa- 
tional modernism than do extreme traditionalists such as 
Nock, Eliot, and Hutchins. Whitehead’s position is that edu- 
cation should produce a student with a creative inind and the 
ability to express his creative powers. In order to do this he 
must have a background, though introductory, in the technical 
side of education. Whitehead views as fatal the varied discon- 
nected subjects offered in the schools of England and advances 
the proposal that all subjects in the modem curriculum should 
be aimed to prepare the student to meet and understand life, its 
connections in the past, present, and future, and all its mani- 
festations. 


The amiAeii, between a technical and a liberal education is fallac— 
no j no . adef I u:ite technical education which is not liberal an 

no ltberal educat.on which is not technical: that is, no education which 
does not impart both technique and intellectual vision- 

s,J h ,-n e a ra three branches °£ education-liberal, technical, and 
‘ mists <He three cannot be taught as sepatafe 
fcrrnr,- ' U '; 1 at Cacl1 bas a different method, and that the dif- 
in the methods must be clearly recognized. Any subject 
10 Ibid., pp. 174-75. 

A. N. Whitehead TV. , 

• Aims of Education (New York: Macmillan, 1929), p- 68' 
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matter may be treated in the aspect of man’s quest for under- 
standing and the good life and thus be liberal. It may also be 
investigated scientifically with a view to precise understandingof 
its elements and prediction of its course. Finally it may be viewed 
as contributing to the enterprise of living and the construction 
of material, social, and ideal artifacts for coping with existence .* 2 
As Whitehead sees it, a liberal education is one that stimulates 
the processes of thought as well as an aesthetic appreciation. Such 
an education should include an understanding and knowledge 
of the masterpieces of thought, of imaginative literature, and of 
art. In the present scheme of life, a program of education in any 
one of the three main divisions must include elements of the 
other two, while the emphasis is placed on the one that the stu- 
dent has chosen as his main interest. 

Thus, all forms of education must be seen in their liberal, 
scientific, and technical dimensions. This way certain character- 
istic oppositions and tensions that have divided the Helds ol 
knowledge and scholarship are seen to be false.** 

Because of lack of time, each curriculum cannot be fully 
developed, and there must always be a dominant emphasis. 
However, the dominant emphasis is never the exclusive emphasis, 
and it is always held in mind that the emphasis dominating at a 
given titneand place is not the only possible one. A purely liberal 
education is an aristocratic education and one that implies 
leisure time. The man fully liberated by education would indeed 
be the universal man — linguist, historian, savant of an and liter- 
ature, and familiar with the great philosophies.” Such an educa- 
tion, observes Professor Whitehead, spans an entire lifetime and 
even then cannot be fully completed; therefore, in practice, 
liberal education is selective. 

Finally, there are a few literary humanistic scholars who have 
taken direct issue with the Hutchins-Nock-EIiot position an 




i*J6id,p. 58. 


xs Ibid, 
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have cast recommendations for school policy in such form that 
sober educational modernists can entertain them with consider- 
able sympathy if not with complete agreement. Such a literary 
humanist is Professor Howard Mumford Jones. 

Jones opposes the Roman Catholic philosophy of education 
that supremely important truth is revealed in the dogmas of the 
church, and that new ideas in education are unacceptable if they 
conflict with revelation. Again, he opposes the conception of a 
preferred reading list— the view that if the student reads the 
classics he is educated. While this method has the value of sim- 
plicity and thoroughness, Jones believes that it is a return to the 
medieval university' and the seven major divisions of learmngi 
that it ignores the importance of vocational training and pro- 
duces dialecticians. Furthermore, he disapproves of the tradition- 
alists who would make the supreme purpose of the school that of 
imparting a sense of the unity of Western culture. He questions 
the assumption that Western culture is or should be the model 
for all thought. 

Jones believes that we are living in a scientific world dominated 
by non-sdentists, and this tends to draw apart the sciences and 
the humanities. Nevertheless, humanistic scholars have at- 
tempted to adapt scientific methods to their work. 15 However* 
Jones maintains that the remedy is not to make the humanities 
aentific. Instead, he calls for understanding of the sciences and 
f , ei J" Pkce in the world, along with an acceptance of values in 
6 humani ties other than the empirical ones. He proposes a new 
P n or liberal education involving the following major 
principles: 6 


1) Professional orvocational training forall 

e stu y of the theory of science and of the application 
i5Hw ****** Series to our technology 

University Pr^, mjQ ££/ “ caf ‘ on and World Tragedy (Cambridge Har^ 
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3) The assumptions and workings of representative govern* 
ment, particularly in the United States and in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 

4) The study of Russia 

5) The studyof the Orient 

6) The study of personal relationships in modem society. 1 * 

In the study of science there must not only be the explanation 

of a steam engine but also the analysis of the social implications 
of this invention. The history to be taught in this program would 
originate in present problems to give it meaning. It is not ap- 
propriate to place the teaching of Western civilization foremost, 
since neither does the degree to which the Western nations 
actually practice their traditions in world affairs nor the actual 
importance of so-called “Western traditions" in the world sub- 
stantiate their alleged centrality. Russia and the Orient are 
important because of their significant roles in world affairs, and 
by virtue of the very number of people involved. Personal re- 
lationships are important because we live in a world of fear where 
man must leam to have confidence in his fellow man. 

Summary 

The purpose of this chapter has been to indicate the form taken 
by critical assessments of the work of the schools on the part of rep- 
utable humanistic scholars. Their arguments, cited in preceding 
pages, join issues in varying degrees with the theory and practice that 
is deemed to be dominant in contemporary education. 

The most influential theory in the work of American schools since 
IDOOhas been ostensibly grounded in pragmatic thought, particularly 
the philosophical and educational doctrines of John Dewey. At the 
level of actual school practice, however, romanticized, distorted ex- 
pressions of pragmatic educational theory hare been popular. The 
individualistic "child<entered'' emphasis in progressive education 
has been more widely applied in educational practice than die ver- 
sion of Dewey’s thought known as experimentalism. But whether 

M Ibid., p. 91. 
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pragmatic educational theory be taken to mean the child-centered 
activity school or the emphasis upon critical intelligence and the 
scientific method advocated by the experimentalists, it remains vul- 
nerable to criticism by those who find in religion and the humanities 
indispensable sources of wisdom. 

Humanistic scholars object to the extreme concern in modem 
schools with the vocational and social adjustment of young people, 
the absence of intellectual design in the work of schools, and the lack 
of respect for intellectuals and the work of the mind, which they think 
is prevalent. They arc critical of the efforts to popularize education 
and consider that children and young people have mistakenly been 
led to belies e that learning can always be pleasant and need neser be 
painful. Despite the emphasis upon individual differences in modem 
schools, humanistic scholars consider that educators have failed to 
deni realistically with the fact that not all young people have the 
same capacity for education. This is partly because they have not 
seen that the primary function of education is to provide intellectual 
discipline. Confusion about the real purpose of education has re- 
sulted in a tendency for schools to take over guidance functions which 
properly belong to other social institutions, such as die family 
the church. Finally, they are critical of the tendency of modem 
schools to treat science and the scientific method as if they were ap- 
propriate to all fields and to all sorts of problems. They consider 
that the scientific method cannot be applied to the humanistic fields, 
and they doubt the possibility of a scientific kind of social and eco- 
nomic planning. 


As literary humanistic scholars forward positive proposals f° r 
education, they consistently advocate recognition in educational pro- 
grams of intellectual methods and criteria in humanistic studies 
tvtuch are somehow different from those of experimental science 
and unique to the humanities. Every school program must exhibit 
intellectual design; thus, the liberty of studenu to elect various 
?“™ S “ US . t 11 bc trialled. The school program that is appropriately 
5? ^cognize distinctions among liberal, technical, and 
tellectnV't-n' 5 Central emphasis should be given to the basic in- 
literarvli - ^ attention must be given to the 

edu^nn T nUt,C fieldS ’ in view o£ *«“ stron g tendency of American 
the technical and the "dentihe. The 
dass.es and history should receive more emphasis, particularly sodal 
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and intellectual history ot various culture, with special 
upon Western civilisation. The school^ , u . 

mantling. Special educational 1 "M’ „.„ r l shouftl be rccognired as 

dents should he provid'd. ?" and punishments attached, 

sudi. perhaps with appr p I . respect, and reward 

Scltools and the sodety at large must recogntte, res! 

intellectual adtiesement. 
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grcsiivc movement. Pragmatism, wliidi was the philosophy 
ot the new education, has been called die philosophy which 
is a unique expression of the American temper. The political 
principles of Franklin D. Rooscsclt, the legal theory of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., and the economics of 
the various followers of John Maynard Keynes have been 
viewed as inspired by the same basic ideals as diosc at work 
in the new education. Thus, "Ness’ Deal liberalism" was 
supported by intellectuals and labor, and die New Deal 
political bloc was the sort of col labo ration of labor and 
scholarship svhidi lias frequently been seen in die ivorlds 
history in support of liberal-humanitarian movements. At 
mid-century, however, die sober and responsible attack on 
the schools seems to be one in svhidi the intellectuals and 
middle-class professionals have joined, but there is little evi- 
dence diat labor joins in die attack. Thus, it might be sug- 
gested that die intellectuals, who joined with labor to sup- 
port the political and cconomiclibcralism of the 'diirtics and 
forties, have now joined the middic-dass professionals in 
a crusade for a form of educational conservatism. The sugg»‘ 
tion is, then, that die sdiools have lost die support of the 
liberal intellectuals but not the support of the American 
working people. 
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CHAPTER 


NINE 


The 
Critique 
of the 
Schools by 
Religious 
Leaders 


Not all literary humanists who advocate 
greater emphasis on the liberal arts in our 
schools are equally sympathetic toward organ- 
ized religion and formalized religious dogma. 
As they see it, however, they are more sympa- 
thetic toward ideas and ideals, toward spiritual 
and aesthetic dimensions in education, and 
toward supernatural religion than are the 
pragmatic liberals. Even non-dogmatic, liberal 
Christianity and Judaism insist upon a con- 
ception of God and a conception of ethical 
truths as somehow transcending the biological 
and social realms. From the other side, in 
recentyears there have been those with a funda- 
mentally scientific and experimental outlook 
who have nevertheless insisted that the func- 
tion of the public school cannot be completely 
expressed in a secular theory. They have made 
the judgment that science, although of central 
importance, is not the whole life, and that 
certain vital truths and values cannot be sub- 
sumed under scientific method and outlook. 
Finally, they have urged that science be supple- 
mented by some sort of religious faith, in par- 
ticular that democratic institutions rooted in 
social traditions need such support. Those 
springs of deep loyalty which make for social 
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solidarity, so they have reasoned, cannot be fed by a naturalistic, 
secular education. 


SPOKESMEN NOT SECTARIAN 

Such criticisms and proposals come from some who view religion 
as myth or poetry and do not grant an authoritative role to 
tradition. F. Ernest Johnson, Robert Macfver, E. E. Aubrey, 
Luther Weigle, Pitirim Sorokin, and Henry Pitt Van Dusen, if 
traditionalists, are scarcely in the same camp as Jacques Marita in 
and Mortimer Adler. George S. Counts, nominally an experi- 
mentalist, has advised teachers to commit themselves to the fund- 
amental values of the Judaic-Christian tradition. 1 Literary men 
like Van Wyck Brooks and Waldo Frank, philosophers such as 
T. M. Greene and Whitney J. Oates, and even an occasional 
philosopher of education like Robert Ulich use the word spiritual 
to refer to values they think are lacking in our strongly material- 
istic society and in our secular public schools.* They argue that 
people need spiritual values to which they can dedicate them- 
selves. They suggest that such spiritual values make up the core 
of a living culture, by consecration to which people can achieve 
poise and inner strength. Spiritual values provide bonds between 
people which inspire loyalty and cooperation. Moreover, as they 
see it, the spiritual problems of our day cannot be dealt with 
scientifically. The methods of the natural sciences arc not appro* 

l Crorp S. Counts, Education end the Promise of Ament* (Seif Sort: MmmIIIja 
1015). 

S Waldo Frank. Our America (Sew York: Pool and LI might. J919); Van VVjck 
Brooks, Letters and Leadership (Sew York: Ituebrch. 191*}. J- tJougUi Brown. 
Theodore M. Creme. Whitney J. Oates and others. "The Spiritual Bari* of De- 
mocracy." In Science. Philosophy, end Kef, pen. Second Symposium. CunTritmc on 
Science. Philosophy, and Religion in their Relation to the Democratic Haf <* 
Ufa (Sew York: The Conference. 1912). P p. 231-57; Robert Ulich. FuntUmen UJt 
of Democratic Education (New York: American Book. I9M); Vh eh. The Human 
Carter (Sew York: Harper, 1935). 
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priate for dealing with them, for spiritual life and its laws are 
distinctive . 3 

The trouble with the experimental method of the natural 
sciences, so the argument runs, is that it is always partial and 
specialized. It devotes itself to narrow little problems. However, 
spiritual values and spiritual experiences link us with the whole. 
Spiritual life might even be defined as man’s capacity to feel life 
as a whole. This is the power which modem Americans, in con- 
trast to the pioneers, have allowed to languish for lack of nurture, 
claims Waldo Frank . 4 

There is the implication in the arguments of these writers 
now under consideration that modem scientific naturalism 
ignores the reality of evil in human experience. They hold that 
there is something real and distinctive in what they call spiritual 
life, and that a prime object in living must be the efFort to over- 
come our temptations to evil through realization of or participa- 
tion in the ultimate, intrinsic spiritual values. Thus, a condition 
of healthy self-control and self-direction is involved in recog- 
nition of the spiritual dimension of life. Evil consists in actual- 
izing one potentiality in opposition to the full stream of nature. 
Good involves successfully harmonizing and tempering all de- 
sires in line with the proper nature of man. We are prone to evil 
or sin. This means that from time to time we foil to live up to our 
responsibilities for supporting the productive, creative, good 
energies of the universe . 5 

It is important to understand that the critics discussed here 
make no reference to sectarian religion in the precise sense.* 
Rather, they have in mind a way of thinking about human 
nature and the societies in which people mature. Their effort 
is to call to attention certain dimensions, phases, or factors of 
living that are not treated by scientific naturalism. 

3 Brown, Greene, Oates el at., "The Spiritual Basis of Democracy." p. 251. 

* Waldo Frank. Our America, p. 20. 5 Ibid., pp. 136-37. 
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STANDARDS IMPORTANT FOR PERSONAL GROWTH 

Directing his discussion specifically to educational work in 
America, Professor Ulich, whom we have cited above, criticizes 
the use of the terms growth and adjustment in professional edu- 
cational writings. As he sees it, the very ideas of growth and 
adjustment aTe meaningless unless man is in some way regarded 
as participating in a purposeful plan for the world. If the slogmr 
“education as growth” means anything, it means faith that en- 
ables men to find constructive ways of dealing with the conflicts 
within our world. In this view, man is an ethical as well as a 
physical and social being, and true educational groivth must in- 
clude growth in discovering and understanding criteria or stand- 
ards to be used in making moral choices.* These criteria or 
standards, Ulich thinks, are to be discovered within the nature 
of being itself as man reflects upon nature and his place in it. 
That is, if men try, they are ultimately able to find truth. 

How man became able to reach beneath the surface of ever-changing 
appearances into the "deeper dimensions of being" where these criteria 
are discoverable is probably his greatest secret. There is only one hypoth- 
esis possible . . . that man is able to reflect upon nature and in so 
doing reaches with his mind into the vital source s of all existence. 7 

As Ulich sees it, human freedom, then, can only be achieved 
as man identifies himself with the deeper meaning of the uni- 
verse. Religious faith affirms the connection of roan's deepest 
insights with the universal logos. Thus, religious faith completes 
and confirms the significance of man's efforts to gain poise and 
self-control * It follows, then, in Ulich** argument, that an edu- 
cation that fails to emphasize this deeper ethical, moral dimension 
— that fails to build a firm foundation for faith in the moral 
dignity of man — leads toward barbarism. Unless scientific 

« Ulich, Tun dam cn fat* of Democratic Education, p. MS. 
libido pp. 149-49. * 275 ff. 
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methods operate within a structure of transcendent values, sci- 
ence can contribute as much to man’s degradation as to his 
elevation. Civilization depends upon firm, unyielding commit- 
ment to certain unchangeable moral standards seen as eternal in 
the structure of the universe. 

. . . scientific methods cannot be used too much, but unless they are 
embedded in a meaningful general interpretation of man's role In the 
world they may be as easily used for his degradation as for his elevation, 
for destruction as well as construction.® 

A sound program of general education, maintains Professor 
Ulich, must at least open the way for religious faith by instilling 
an attitude of reverence toward the greatness of the universe 
and man's place in it. Faith is essential to the development of 
poise and culture by the individual. Faith as well as reason is 
necessary' if efforts to be reasonable about the universe are to be 
rewarded. To be sure, dogmatic, unexamined faith is sterile. It 
is a synthesis of faith and reason that is needed for great educa- 
tion . 10 

Turning from Ulich to Mark Van Doren, poet and professor 
of English at Columbia University, we see a similar concern 
about the importance of order and unity in educational work. 
He maintains, like Ulich, that education can be coherent and 
meaningful only as its practices are directed by clear conceptions 
about the ends of life. Absence of intellectual design in education 
is intolerable. Education with an intellectual design may be 
liberating . 11 There must be some center or unifying principle 
for a school curriculum, for the purpose of the various school 
studies is to create or construct an organized world-view . 12 Such 
a result is that to which liberal education must aspire. The uni- 
fied view of man, his world and his destiny, thus provided, gives 
peace and inner strength to men. 

• ibid , p. 327. 

Ibid., pp. 327 B. 

11 Mark Van Doren, Liberal Education (New York: Holt, 1943). pp. 10-11. 
p. 114. 
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This theme is also developed by Professor T. M. Greene, a 
philosopher. He argues that our greatest need today is for order, 
unity, and coherence in our intellectual life. The ultimate goal 
of liberal education is to provide a historical and philosophical 
context and interpretation for empirical data . 18 


SOCIAL IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION 


Some of the arguments already mentioned of the religious critics 
of pragmatism and naturalism have centered around the impor- 
tance of transcendent ideals to give individuals strength in 
adversity, poise in the face of conflict, and inner peace and in- 
tegrity in difficult times. The needs of individual human beings 
have been the center of concern. There has also been the sugges- 
tion, however, that some supra-scientific values and ideals must 
be maintained to keep society from falling apart. Democracy, 
cut loose from spiritual and religious moorings as it has been 
since the seventeenth century, is in danger of becoming sheer 
sentimentalism. Thus it is argued, there must be some religious 
or philosophical reason for respecting human personality . 14 Be- 
cause democracy is an ethical principle, and essentially that stated 
in die Christian "golden rule ," 15 it can only be preserved as men 
are somehow united in a kind of religious faith. The suggestion 
is that democracy must be based on certain absolute moral cate- 
gories; the view is that democracy presupposes commitment to 
certain values. Despite our differences, it is argued that we can 
unite in a common faith in some supreme unity — a faith that 
there is something bigger than our differences. Only thus, it is 
suggested, may our society have strong internal unity but at the 


1ST. M. Greene, “Introduction.” in The Meaning of the Humanities, ed. T. M. 
Greene (Princeton: Princeton University Fre«, 19JS). pp. xtU-*tI1L 
t* E. E. Aubrey. “Science, Religion, and Democracy.” in Science. Pht!t»ephy, and 
Religion, A Symposium. Conference on Science. Philosophy, and Rrli^ion in thrfr 
Relation to the Democratic Way of Life (New York: The Conference. iMiJ. p. - . 
is Luther A. WeigJc. “The Religious Background of Democracy. In Science, r/i • 
losophy, and Religion, Second Symposium- p. Ml. 
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same time tolerate differences. A ground, then, of the democratic 
open society is the faith that contrasting and competing ways 
represent man’s finite insights into the greater unity of which the 
diversities are expressions , 19 They represent the unfolding of 
the Absolute or, as some would put it, of God. Apparent antago- 
nisms are phases in the development of a divine plan . 17 

Alexander Meiklejohn says that in an earlier day theology gave 
meaning to life and education, and provided a solid core of ethical 
values for intelligent living . 18 Van Wyck Brooks speaks of the 
common background belonging to Americans as people nurtured 
in the Western religions. Thus, he specifies that the unifying 
faith for our day is belief in the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man — the common faith upon which twentieth 
century citizens of the Western world can unite . 19 Likewise, 
T. M. Greene makes reference to the Greek and Hebrew- 
Christian tradition as sources of unifying concepts for our cul- 
ture . 20 Mortimer Adler maintains that our beliefs in natural 
rights and the dignity of man can only be justified on the basis 
of philosophy and religion. Democracy means guarantees of 
certain rights to all men, but there are no such rights unless there 
is a permanent structure of natural law which maintains them. 
Moreover, there is no justification for belief in man’s dignity 
except as it is held that man is a rational animal, distinct from 
the brutes because of his spiritual nature. Thus, democracy de- 
pends upon religion . 21 

1 8 Robert Maclver, "The Nature of the Challenge," in Science , Philosophy, and 
Religion (1941), pp. 86-87. 

it P. A. Sorokin, "The Tragic Dualism of Contemporary Serna te Culture: Its Root 
and Way Out,” in Science, Philosophy, and Religion (1941), p. 1 16. 
is Alexander Meiklejohn, Education between Two Worlds (New York: Harper, 
1942), pp. 71 H. 

19 Van Wyck Brooks, "Reasons for the Conference,” in Science, Philosophy, and 
Religion (1911), p. 8. 

20 Brown, Greene, Oates et al., "The Spiritual Basis for Democracy,” p, 255. 

l Mortimer J. Adler, "God and the Professors." in Science, Philosophy, and Re- 
Upon (1941), p. ISO. t 7 
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Gordon Keith Chalmers makes reference to the 'Modern 
truths" inextricably bound up with religious dogma.- He asserts 
that these timeless Lues are active and lively 
holy relics, and that pragmatism by virtue of m methods of 
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knowing what actually are the elements and qualities of human 
nature . 29 

Chalmers unequivocally states that it has been John Dewey’s 
philosophy and its application by his adherents which is respon- 
sible for our present emphasis in education . 27 He attacks Dew- 
ey's pragmatism for its emphasis on means and not ends, and as- 
serts that modem education is concerned with ways and means, 
with know-how but not with consequences. Chalmers insists that 
a pragmatic outlook is not an adequate basis for a strong political 
liberalism . 28 He objects to claims that the social reforms involved 
in the period of the New Deal were products of pragmatic liberal- 
ism and maintains, rather, that the social Christian teachings of 
the schools and colleges were the creative intellectual sources of 
these achievements . 29 A realistic and defensible liberalism, claims 
Chalmers, involves the concept that men are not celestial beings 
but capable of evil as well as good. A political liberalism based 
upon such a view can face totalitarianism with a steeled mind 
and will as well as armaments. 

The liberal curriculum with its emphasis upon languages and 
literature, music, poetry, and the visual arts has been seriously 
shaken by the onslaught of vocationalism in American educa- 
tion, according to Chalmers. He believes, further, that the hu- 
manities are frequently regarded as luxuries and taken only by 
students who have not yet decided upon a definite career. That 
American schools have produced vast numbers of technicians is 
laudable, indeed, but if these technicians were also individuals 
learned in arts and letters, our national safety would be more 
secure. Supported by a school curriculum in the name of life ad- 
justment and by vocational counseling and training, “prepara- 
tion for occupation receives too much emphasis in modern 
schools. Progressive educatio n does not give sufficient attention 


2s Ibid , pp. 252-53. 
2T Ibid, pp. 220 a. 


28 Ibid., pp . 4-5, 14 fL, 27-28. 
» Ibid^ Chapter XIII. 
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to the need for understanding the nature of man and developing , 
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its failure to provide a basis for respect for the dignity of the in- 
dividual. Because of its failure to embrace age-old ethical sys- 
tems conceived for the express purpose of attaining a more per- 
ceptive understanding of the nature of man, pragmatism be- 
littles man and minimizes his innate preciousness and value . 22 In 
its application to education, pragmatism has placed the pupil and 
his social development at the center of instructional procedure, 
and subject matter at the rim. The true philosophy is one that 
provides the individual with a grasp of mankind which lies be- 
yond man’s physical substance. It reveres the kinship of ideas, past 
and present, and furnishes man an identification with other 
men, respecting the inner law for man vitalized by conscience . 23 

SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE RE-EXAMINED 

Finally, regarding the relationship between church and state, 
Chalmers insists that if man is to survive, there must not be a 
separation but, rather, a closer relationship between the two . 24 
When education is invigorated by the humanistic studies "which 
equip students with an awareness and appreciation of intangible 
human values, it follows then that we introduce in our social 
and political relationships something of the quality of religion. 

Henry Pitt Van Dusen* asserts that modem public education 
has come to be grounded in a secular philosophy, with religion 
no longer the cornerstone but a stone among many . 25 Most 
schools today, Dr. Van Dusen states, have no definite philosophy 
of the relationship of truth to God. Fundamental religious in- 
fluence is lacking. Few educational leaders know what they are 

« /M<f, p.235. 

*2 Ibid., p. 2S0. 

2* Ibid „ Chapter XIII. 

CmT" 7 P " V “ D03 °’’ C ° d Ed ' ua,i on (New York; Saibncn. 1951). pp. 51 tt- 
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striving for in terms of ultimate human values. The vital postu- 
lates upon which Christianity and democracy rest are > 
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of man and society, and the sustaining reality of God as the 
source of universal order. 

Van Dusen criticizes the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court dealing with the McCollum “released time” case, 
and the interpretation by the Court of the doctrine of separation 
of church and state. 

The theory o£ "a wall of separation between church and state" as cur- 
rently propounded, far from being a perpetuation of the national tradi- 
tion, represents a novel innovation in direct contradiction to the convic- 
tion our forebears and the established habits of the nation . 30 

Separation of church and state, then, does not mean that the state 
should not support any religion, but only that it will not give 
preference to any religion or denomination. Sectarianism is seen 
as a contributing factor in the progressive secularization of edu- 
cation in our country. The three major faiths have failed to join 
forces in a united philosophy of religiously oriented learning.* 

As Van Dusen sees it, there must be unqualified acceptance 
of the tested results of modem science and its enrichment of hu- 
man experience. However, the scientific outlook focuses atten- 
tion upon those aspects of human experience with which sci- 
ence is prepared to cope, and the denial or neglect of those as- 
pects that escape scientific instruments. He calls for a restatement 
of the philosophy of education for American schools and col- 
leges. 

"What is required is . . . the recovery of the inherent principles which 
guided and empowered "the great tradition” . . . the reaffirmation of the 
organic unity of Truth, and therefore of true knowledge; of the inter- 
relatedness in interdependence of the individual and society, of man and 
Nature, of the world and God, of this life and the life Beyond; the worth 
of tradition as the bearer of accumulated truth and, therefore, the princi- 
pal begetter of sound advance; above all — the genetic and sovereign prin- 
ciple of the Hebraic-Hellenic-Christian tradition — the restoration of reli- 
gion to a position of necessary and unchallenged centrality, and the ac- 

29 /Wd., p. 115. 
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know lodgment of the reality and regnancy of the Living God as the foun- 
dation of both learning and life/® 

Jacques Maritatn, the eminent Roman Catholic philosopher, ( 
specifies the spiritual conception of man as that derived from 
Greek and Hcbrew-Christian sources, and reminds Americans 
that ttndcr totalitarian regimes during World War II these had 
been systematically undermined. For Maritain, education must 
base its procedures on a definition of man which recognizes his 
place in a divinely ordained world-scheme. According to the 
Christian conception, man is an animal endowed with reason, 
whose supreme dignity is the Intellect. He is a free individual 
in personal relation with God, and his righteousness consists in 
voluntarily obeying the law of God. He is sinful, but he is called 
to divine life and the freedom of grace. As a sinful creature he 
has his supreme perfection in love/ 1 AH of man's activities — his 
total nature and destiny— arc within this pattern. Education 
must be organized so that each activity will be related directly 
or indirectly to this Christian conception of man. This is why 
the highest animatingeenterof the university, which crowns the 
hierarchy of educational institutions, is a group of metaphysical 
and theological studies/* 

Etienne Gilson, another Catholic philosopher highly respected 
outside and inside the R oraan Catholic Church, explained that 
the thirteenth century represented a kind of spiritual unity 
which has been lost in the twentieth century. The Holy Roman 
Empire was an ideal rather than a concrete reality, and men who 
called themselves Christians did not always exemplify Christian 
virtues in their lives. Whether they observed them or not, how- 
ever, they believed in them and recognized their authority even 

4 1 Jacques t fad tain, Education at the Crossroads (New Haven: Vale University 
Press, 19-13). p.7, 

«/W4„ p.Z8. 
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while violating them. They believed that there was an absolute 
system of truth, goodness, and justice. The point is that in the 
thirteenth century there were certain commonly held beliefs 
about the nature of the universe, the nature of man, and man's 
destiny, upon which all agreed . 43 

Thus, the thirteenth century appears to offer an escape from 
the ideological confusion of the twentieth century, and there is 
the move to initiate a conscious campaign to re-create through 
education in the twentieth century the medieval unity. The Chi- 
cago-St. John’s movement in college education was sponsored 
by lay educators who shared to a considerable degree the philo- 
sophical orientation represented by Maritain and Gilson. The 
tendency of secular men of letters to view the movement sympa- 
thetically is understandable. Not the Bible alone, nor the Roman 
Catholic Church, but the “Western Intellectual Tradition” be- 
comes the source of authority; from the great books we derive 
those insights that give order and unity to personal and social 
life — those insights that constitute the intellectual core of liberal 
education. 


The interests of those concerned with introducing a formalized 
religious dimension into public education have been expressed 
by F. Ernest Johnson, a professor of education at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University during the years when naturalism 
and progressive education were at the height of their popularity. 
Johnson sees a dangerous tendency toward disintegration in our 
culture, and a weakening of the very foundations of the demo- 
cratic way of life. This is because our society has become strongly 
secular, and a major reason for this has been the secularization 
of our public school system. Thus, as Johnson sees it, the divorce- 
ment between religion and education is a basic defect in Ameri- 


can life. 4 * Religion, insists Johnson, must be re-joined with edu- 

n-r’ C13nC GlbOQ ' Medievcl Vniversalum (New York: Sheed and Ward, 1937), pp. 

p, F ; 1 J° hnson . “Religion and the Philosophy of Education.- in Science, 
Philosophy end Religion pp , 345 2 . 
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cation. Education — public education — must have a religious 
foundation. Those eternal principles that give order and mean- 
ing to life, produce integrated, cultured persons, and provide a 
unified, harmonious, designed educational program are to be 
found in the Greek and Hebrew-Christian tradition. Democracy 
itself can only be preserved as we unite in a religious faith that 
has its common roots in Judaism and Christianity. Democracy 
presupposes commitment to values expressed in this tradition. 

Summary 

Religious scholars join with other literary humanists in deploring 
the absence of intellectual design in the work of schools; the degree 
to which life adjustment and vocational preparation are stressed 
at the expense of cultural studies; and an emphasis upon the scien- 
tific method as if it were the only intellectual method. They arc also 
critical of efforts to reduce education to measurable quantities so 
as to apply experimental methods of research to pedagogic problems. 

They consider that public education has been grounded in a 
secular philosophy and that the public school system lias been effec- 
tively secularized. Thus, there has developed an enormous concern 
about growth and development of pupils, gToup behavior, the social 
development of pupils, and social reform. Education, that is, has 
come to be looked upon as a kind of sodal technique. But the con- 
centration upon methods or means has been so intense that the 
effort to fix. upon and define die proper ends of individual and sodal 
growth has been dissipated. This has been largely due to die in- 
fluence of John Dewey and his adherents. 

The schools, then, operating in the influence of a secular, natural- 
istic philosophy of education, have failed to take religion seriously 
and hase thus failed to recognize the philosophical and religious 
foundation of moral and spiritual values. With the failure to teach 
religion in the schools, a sliibboleth has been made of the separation 
of church and state.* Ostensibly supported by die separation argu- 
ment, there lias occurred a most unfortunate divorcement between 
religion and education. Thus, there is no longer any intellectual 
ground in the secularized school for teaching respect for die dignity 
of die individual, for cultivating the virtues of faith and love, and 
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for emphasizing the importance of man’s perennial struggle against 
evil, which is an inescapable element in human nature and in all 
human affairs. 

The religious scholars would have the schools give special attention 
to the study of Western intellectual tradition, in which Judaism and 
Christianity have played such a basic part. It must be recognized that 
the cultivation of reason, the search for truth, and the search for 
God are the same enterprise; this is the enterprise to which the 
school should pre-eminently be dedicated. 

An attitude of reverence for man and the universe, and a unified 
view of man, his world, and the ends of life should guide the work of 
the school and provide the criteria for making moral and educational 
judgments. A closer relationship between church and state is de- 
sirable; religion should be taught in the schools, and the study of 
theology should be revived in the universities. Values transcending 
those of science will thus be recognized, and the reality and impor- 
tance of spiritual values will be readily accepted. With teachers in 
the schools committed to the Judaic-Christian tradition, belief in 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man will be fostered. 
Although they will be seen as creatures capable of evil as well as 
good, men will also be viewed as spiritual beings distinct from the ani- 
mals, not to be understood completely in terms of biological, psycho- 
logical, and sociological explanation. Love will be cultivated in 
schools in the recognition that faith grows out of love. 

Notes 

p. 152 . . . critics discussed here make no reference to sectarian 

religion in the precise sense" 

The discussion and analysis in this chapter is limited pri- 
marily to non-sectarian religious thinkers. This is not to im- 
ply that the positions taken on religion and education by sec- 
tarian thinkers is unimportant, but, rather, that groups such 
as the Lutheran, Roman Catholic, and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist demonstrate in practice clear and unequivocal posi- 
tions. Roman Catholics, Lutherans, and Seventh Day Ad- 
ventists have demonstrated, by setting up at great expense 
systems of church schools voluntarily supported, that they 
elieve education must be sponsored by the churches. See 
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Helen R. Spaulding, "Statistical Trends in Religious Edu- 
cation," Religious Education, January-February, 1953, pp. 
44-49. rr 

p. 160 “Henry Pitt Van Duscn . . '' 

The major Protestant denominations, long considered by 
educationists to be supporters of public education (e.g., Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian, Congregational, etc.), base become in- 
creasingly critical of the secular public schools. Henry Pitt 
Van Dusen is a leader among such so-called liberal Protes- 
tants. The position of this important and \ery large group 
of Christians on educational matters is probably reflected 
in two works published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion. See American Council on Education, Committee on 
Religion and Education, The Relation of Religion to Public 
Education (Washington: American Council on Education, 
1947), also American Council on Education, Committee on 
Religion and Education, The Function of the Public Schools 
in Dealing with Religion (Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1953). 

p. 162 “The three major faiths have failed to join forces in a united 
philosophy of religiously oriented learning.'' 

Jews have generally supported public secular education, not 
advocating the teaching of religion in public schools. But the 
Jewish "after school Sunday sdiool," voluntarily supported, 
frequently provided with housing, equipment, and staff of 
professional quality, is advocated as a supplement to the 
work of the public schools. See Lee J. Honor, "Trends in 
Jewish Education," Religious Education, January-February, 
]953,pp. I&-2L 

p. 165 "A shibboleth has been made of the separation of church 
and state . . 

A third group of religionists not discussed in the chapter is 
the fundamentalist Protestant evangelical sects. In the main, 
while sometimes voicing criticism of the ‘VorUUmess of 
the public schools, these Christians attempt to provide a to 
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Iigious dimension in education through the nurture of the 
home and various educational activities connected primarily 
with the Sunday school. Occasionally, fundamental ists have 
even defended the secular school and indicated a preference 
for it, on the philosophical and theological ground that "the 
worldly” and “the sacred” represent separate domains. An- 
other basis upon which some fundamentalists defend the 
secular school is the strategic judgment that any religious 
dimension introduced into the public school would likely be 
a "liberal” or “modernistic” one. Thus, a strictly secular 
school is judged to be a lesser evil than one in which a 
modernized version of the traditional doctrines is taught. 



CHAPTER 


TEN 


The 
Critique 
of the 
Schools by 
the New 
Conservatives 


The years of the Depression and World War 
II were years when many educators developed 
a great concern about political and economic 
problems of our country. These were the years 
when the so-called “social reconstruction" em- 
phasis developed among pragmatists, in con- 
trast to the earlier “child-centered” emphasis. 
Some took leadership in the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, and Kilpatrick and Dewey 
joined with these educators in suggesting that 
teachers should support the ideals of a cooper- 
ating society in contrast to the traditional eco- 
nomic individualism of the pre-Depression 
years. They expressed in educational theory 
the economic ideals that characterized the long 
administration of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Therefore, just as religious leaders and states- 
men who have had “New Deal" sympathies 
have been accused of advocating “liberal,” st> " 
aalistic,” or even "communistic” policies, so 
educational leaders have been thus accused. 
Mortimer Smith, Louis Budenz, and Will 13111 
F. Buckley have made this explicit in their 
popular writings, sometimes naming leaders 
m the progressive education movement and m 
educational pragmatism as primarily respo”' 
sible. Peter Vierech argues that American edu- 
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cators and intellectuals as a group were far too "soft” on com- 
munism; that is, that they unrealistically held to the illusion 
that communism was a great moral crusade rather than an evil 
international conspiracy. 

Popular opinion has it that youth is the time for liberalism, 
while conservatism is the outlook more characteristic of old age. 
In the decades of the ’fifties, however, conservatism has been 
embraced and deliberately and aggressively forwarded by 
younger journalists and political scientists.* Buckley, Viereck, 
Russell Kirk, and Clinton Rossiter are among the younger in- 
tellectuals who have chosen to label themselves conservatives. 
Kirk, like Buckley, makes a vigorous attack upon Dewey and the 
pragmatists in education. Modem man needs permanent, eternal 
moral values to stand upon, so the argument goes. The pragma- 
tists deny the existence of eternal principles and teach of a 
world of constant change. We need the old values, the old tested 
beliefs, to give personal and social living stability and strength. 
Mature educational leaders like Bernard Iddings Bell and Alan 
Valentine support the young conservatives and share their criti- 
cism of the strong social emphasis in modem education. David 
Riesman suggests that the strength of the nineteenth century 
"inner-directed" man is something to be admired. In different 
ways, the various supporters of the "new conservatism” make the 
same point that Riesman does about mid-twentieth century man 
— that is, that he has lost himself in the great emphasis upon so- 
cial conformity which our culture and our schools nowadays 
foster. Kirk goes so far as to raise serious questions about equali- 
tarian democracy and mass education, as did A. J. Nock and 
T.S. Eliot. 

Conservatism, as it has become increasingly articulate in the 
utterances of men of letters, has had strong appeal. The disil- 
iusionments that came in the second quarter of the twentieth 
century encouraged men to return to authority— to eternal veri- 
ties. Conservatism furnishes answers to those who quest for cer- 
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tainty. When education is looked upon as an endeavor carried 
on in the light of tradition and involving transmission to the 
young of the essentials of that tradition, it has unmistakable di- 
rection and purpose. Teachers know what their objectives are. 
They are in a position to devote their time and energies to re- 
fining techniques for preserving and extending established tra- 
dition. 

To be sure, conservatism can consist of a self-seeking attitude 
of bigotry. Yet if some things worthy of conservation can be 
identified, the deliberate move to strengthen and support them 
may be of value.* Thus, no less a liberal than Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., has seen a certain promise in the contribution of the so-called 
New Conservatives to twentieth century social thought in Amer- 
ica. 1 


INFLUENCE OF SOCIALISM ON AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


Peter Viereck believes that the intellectuals have not fought 
the communists as aggressively as they once fought Hitler. 

Today in most colleges, a finishing-school urbanity — offending nobody 
an playing it safe is a greater threat to education than the now dimin- 
u ing one of communism. In America, even under perfect free speech, 
3 complex among students and teachers ran subvert the 

o y ideal of free inquiry more than any leftist or rightist encroach- 
ment on academic freedom . 2 

He believes that because o! the emphasis upon criticism in mod- 
em schools, students have become insensitive to the many hor- 
n e things occurring in the world today. 3 In direct opposition 
to the pragmatic liberals, he writes: 


“ * nna te in man, innate only in man, innate 
° all men without exception . . . values and the Christian ethics are 

In R “" U “'I. - 1 rrosram lor Conrrrvo Ite. 

P. P Jm! '”" k ' S '“ me Chr y °t < h ‘ Io,rlUo,uoh (Bojton: P,». 1953). 

*lbid* p.43. 
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fix*, only fnnjir, but m the reott Important and ilhtinguhhing thar- 
♦ttrriitla of min, Man nun prevent their Ring rtJjliW/rd. pregnudred, 
and imantiti/nj away * 

\ icrech diitinguuhts between Communism and communism. 
RmtLi represents Communism in its outward, material form. 
t/«ng meant of physical violence, this Communism levels 3nd 
standardizes thirty material at well as spiritual; it is marked by 
disregard for the dignity of human life. However, communism 
is a philosophy that standardizes human thought, brings about 
the degeneration of individuals into masses, and is marked by 
disregard for the sanctity of the individual human soul.* To 
Vicreci. pragmatism would appear to be another representation 
of this inner "communism,” and perhaps largely responsible for 
It; for stable values arc lost as the pragmatist phecs so much stress 
upon freedom and so little upon discipline that be comes to lack 
inner direction and cons iction. 

It must be emphasized that Viereck would lie the last to call 
the pragmatist a Communist in the accepted sense. He would he 
the first to point out vital differences not only in methods and de- 
gree but also in motivation. Pragmatists, he realizes, can have 
the finest of objectives, am! in fact can be so blinded by their 
cuts real that they are unaware of the harm they arc doing; the 
Russian rulers, on the other hand, arc . . beyond the meta- 
phoric llnm^n lines of civilized humanity.”* Despite those vitally 
important differences, however, there are some attitudes in 
tvhlch Communists and relativistic "communists" concur. 

They both promulgate change as necessary and good. The po- 
litical and social change that they promote is aimed ostensibly at 
political or economic equality. Viereck, as a conservative, dis* 
counts this equality in favor of freedom.* But the greatest and 
most dangerous parallel between Communists and pragmatists, 
as Viereck sees it, is in theirattitudes toward the search for truth. 


s/iM.pjt.JS-J-?. 
stbtd , f>.<. 


•ItM. 
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Since pragmatists do not admit to truth but only to "warranted 
assertions," they do not, according to Viereck, search for it; their 
search, rather, is for workable solutions. This is vital to Viereck, 
because the importance of the search for truth is the very core 
of his philosophy. Everything that he values — liberty, individu- 
ality, morals, ethics, self-restraint, and integrity, the defense 
against both forms of communism — all, he believes, rest on this 
base. 

How do we know the overt Communism when it appears? Only 
by developing within ourselves "ethical traffic lights ." 8 Only 
then can we sort out the issues involved and make the clear judg- 
ments that prevent us from becoming fellow-travelers. The chief 
establisher of these traffic lights, according to Viereck, is tradi- 
tion. Barbarism has never taken over where parliament exists and 
law is supreme; but where force has been placed above law, civili- 
zation has disappeared. 

The inner communism is characterized by its opposition to 
universal values, its relativism, and its reliance upon expediency. 
Its current danger is minimized by the fact that its proponents 
have been indoctrinated with traditional values in their genera- 
tion. Therefore, they automatically propose good ends. How- 
ever, as they teach explicitly that means and ends are relative, not 
absolute, they invite manipulation of means to bad ends on the 
part of individuals of the future who will not themselves have 
een indoctrinated with such traditions. Thus the inner com- 
munism could become outward Communism. In the meantime, 
this philistinism brings about a blindness to the outward Com- 
munistic force and its evils; hence, the phenomenon of the 
e ow traveler. The defense, again, is inner direction resulting 
om t e working of an inner core of values and ethics. 

erec elieves that the function of the intellectual is with 
cation per se, not with politics or society. Education is of 
e Mta importance than politics because ethics must be the 

8 Ibid., p. 3, 
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core o! politics, but ethics roust be learned afresh by each new 
generation. Since ethical principles are established not by the 
immediate surroundings, but by the weight of the past, educa- 
tion should therefore be primarily concerned with the passing 
on of tradition.® While Viereck acknowledges the importance 
of self-expression, he maintains that discipline is more important 
titan self-expression, for without discipline the all-important 
ethical self-restraint cannot be learned . 10 

Viereck is, of course, a conservative by his otvn declaration . 11 
He believes that man is created in God’s image. "With the core of 
inner control developed, he can live his life in that image; with- 
out it he is evil. Universal law places justice above nature in all 
spheres. Man's natural inequality must be recognized. Vierech's 
emphasis upon the importance of effective leadership, his aver- 
sion to levelling of all kinds, the importance he gives to tradi- 
tion, and his antipathy to ‘’majoritarianism” 12 — all mark him 
as a consistent political and philosophical conservative. Unlike 
many conservatives, however, Viereck does not believe in a closed 
society. He believes that men are not, and should not be con- 
sidered, equal; but to him, the only true aristocracy is based not 
on material, social, or even intellectual wealth but, rather, on 
moral wealth. This moral aristocracy need not be limited — the 
more of it the better . 13 While political conservatives generally 
believe that economic independence is necessary for political 
independence, Viereck holds that moral independence must pre- 
cede both . 14 This moral independence is not to be construed as 
relativistic self-expression but, rather, as the development of 
inner direction and values basic enough to serve as guides in all 
circumstances. Thus, Viereck returns to the core of his message 
--the search for truth, the plea for integrity. For him, the only 
true self-expression lies in abiding by one's principles— which 

e/bid.pp 202,248-49. «/Mtf„pp.203,220. 

U> Ibid., pp. 19S-99, 245. 15 lbid - PP- 221 • 2t3 ' 

11 Ibid., pp. 245 If. 14 lbid - P- m - 
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one must first find. In some such moral revolution, he believes, 
lies the cure for both the inner communism and the outward 
Communism. 

Viereck is probably the most responsible of the new conserva- 
tive group to work directly with the threat of Communism and 
the ideological trends that, wittingly or unwittingly, play into 
its hands. Whether Mortimer Smith, William F. Buckley, and 
even Louis Budenz are critically responsible scholars is debated 
by their readers. Two small books published by Mortimer 
Smith 15 deal directly "with public education and develop the 
educational doctrines shared by the new conservatives. Smith 
claims to present evidence that . . learning, in the traditional 
sense of disciplined knowledge, is rapidly declining in our pub- 
lic schools, not through fortuitous circumstances but by delib- 
erate, and almost invariably well-intentioned design of those 
responsible for setting the direction of public education." 1 * 
Selecting well-known leaders at outstanding American univer- 
sities as examples, he maintains that there is a deliberate attempt 
to make the schools instruments of social reconstruction, sug- 
gesting that there is a movement to promote a type of commu- 
nistic philosophy among teachers in training.* 

EDUCATIONAL THEORIES OF NEW CONSERVATIVES 

Russell Kirk claims that the contemporary conservative comes 
from all walks of life, and that conservatism is horizontally and 
vertically pervasive through all layers and regions of our society 
and in all parts of the nation. The thinking conservative knows 
tat men are a mixture of both good and evil, and that men 
™aj e inclined either way according to their impulses at a 
given moment. Only a strong and enduring belief in God and 
om which passes understanding can save men and their 

,, ' m T R^r,. 1919); 77,. DiminUh'd Mind 

18 Diminished Mind, p. 2. 
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civilization from destruction. The true conservative, according 
to Kirk, knows that die economic problems blend into political 
problems, political problems into ethical problems, and ethical 
problems into religious problems. What gives the conservative 
strength in time of trouble is his belief in a moral order that 
joins all classes in a common purpose, and through which men 
may live in justice and harmony. 

Kirk defines pragmatism as the judging of all things purely 
from the standpoint of how they work; that is, simply in the light 
of present experience, in contempt of tradition and the past. He 
claims that the pragmatist has no belief in abiding principles, and 
that "a man without principles is an unprincipled man ." 17 He 
speaks deeply and apparently with reverence for the "unbought 
grace of life/* the disciplining of reason and imagination, and 
that habit of acting upon principle which rises superior to im- 
mediate advantage and private interest, distinguishing the free 
man from the slave. 

A mind an d temper shaped on this pattern were the ends of old- 
fashioned education; and as that system has decayed among us, so have 
minds and tempers deteriorated proportionately. 1 ® 

Uke the literary humanists, Kirk apparently builds upon the 
assumption of an orderly, systematic universe, within which man 
lives virtuously as he builds his career upon its laws. Kirk affirms 
his agreement with Paul Elmer Wore that discipline of the imagi- 
nation of the student so that he may become aware of the sublime 
order of being is a central educational concern. 1 ® 

According to Kirk, very few public school people or, for that 
matter, leaders in the affairs of our institutions of higher learn- 
ing have the slightest idea of what More describes. The influence 
of the followers of Dewey and Kilpatrick upon our schools has 

IT Russell Kirk. A Program ior Conservatives, p. <5- 
'•raul’Ew More u qoorea i» *»>*» *“■ ‘ 
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resulted in a thoroughgoing emphasis upon the contemporary, 
the passing, the transient. In the words of Kirk, 

No thinker's work, during the past century, has become more thor- 
oughly obsolete than that oF John Dewey, although he died only yester- 
day; for his social and educational ideas were all predicated on the as- 
sumption, now fatally exploded, that rational and material progress is 
automatic and inevitable, and will lead to a benevolent universal state, 
equalitarian and strifeless. 20 

In Kirk’s view, pragmatism holds a peculiar fascination for a 
large group of leading public school educators who are in con- 
trol of our educational institutions. These followers of the doc- 
trines of John Dewey have made the students of our schools and 
universities into a . . pack of bird-brains, not stupid but bird- 
like, unable to keep at any occupation for more than a few min- 
utes; they flutter from one thing to another, unable to work or to 
concentrate .” 21 Their activity is essentially purposeless, for last- 
ing ends to which labored dedication may be given are denied. 
According to Kirk, the followers of Dewey have perverted our 
system of education. They have deliberately discouraged respect 
for the wisdom of our ancestors, treated religion and ethics as so 
much “superstitious rubbish,” and discarded history for the “so- 
called social studies.” They have taught the sciences as a means 
of power ov er nature and man, not as a road to wisdom, and have 
treated spelling, grammar, mathematics, and geography, as so 
many boring impediments to necessary adjustment . 22 The final 
result of this perversion of the educational system is to starve the 
imagination, discourage the brighter students, and destroy rea- 
son. In citizenship, claims Kirk, the educational modernists have 
^. n J i , re ^ ar * n S t ^ e way to a soulless proletariat and a mass state 
is the antithesis of a representative and constitutional gov- 
ernment. 

It is Kirk s belief that pragmatic theories and practices must be 

7 IJ-Zp'Z!” Consm,aiives ' p- 62 - 22 nuL. p. &i. 
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removed from our educational institutions and replaced with 
traditional theories of education. He proposes that the aims of 
this education should be , . to adhere to the truth, according 
to the light that is given to the teacher: a promise to conserve the 
wisdom of our ancestors and to extend the empire of knowledge 
as best a readier can; a promise to guide and awaken the student, 
but not to indoctrinate; a promise to abide by principles of so- 
cial order, as expressed in the country’s constitution; and a prom- 
ise always to put freedom of the mind above material advantage 
and the passions of thehour.” 3 * 

Clinton Rossiter states the basic philosophical position that 
constitutes the foundation of American conservatism as he secs 
it. The nature of man, according to the conservative, is more than 
animal. There is something God-like in it. On the other hand, liis 
nature contains a strain of deep-seated wickedness. In addition, 
the nature of man is immutable. 3 * Men are . . grossly unequal 
... in all qualities of mind, body, and spirit.’ - s Nevertheless, 
they are morally equal. Thus men are equal before the law and 
before God, but In some respects they fall inevitably into distinct 
social classes in the everyday world. 3 * Man's duty in this world is 
to suppress the evil in him and strive to bring out the God-like, to 
shun vice and embrace virtue . 37 Thus education exists primarily 
to control vice and nourish virtue, to teach people to think, to 
survive, to work, and to enjoy leisure. The transmission of the 
heritage of man, the greatest conserving and civilizing force, is 
the responsibility of education . 33 

Behind cscrything are the higher laws of God, and the com- 
mands of that law arc supported by history, according to Ros- 
sitcr. 3 ’ For conservatism, religion is basic. Out of religion come 

5* Russell Kirk. Academic Freedom (Chicago. Regnery. I9JS). ? ■ »«• 

54 Clinton Rojaitcr, Coniervalim in A meric a (Sew Yoit: Knopf, l9Si). PP- — 

Si ibid, p.23. 
s*tbid. 

*T /Lid, p. 15, 


S»ibid,p.S9. 

»/SCf,p.27. 
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such ideals as the love of humanity and God and the placing of 
moral values above material ones . 30 At the same time, a conserva- 
tive is cognizant of the importance of practical things, and be 
bears a healthy distrust of pure reason . 31 To the conservative, 
government, like society, is an outgrowth of the past — an organic 
evolution. It cannot, and therefore should not, displace such in- 
stitutions as family, church, and occupation . 32 The purposes of 
government are restricted to those of providing protection from 
external aggression, serving as a symbol of unity, preserving jus- 
tice, promoting public and private morality, and acting in a 
limited capacity as a welfare agency . 23 

As to a positive program for the new conservatives in the field 
of education. Professor Rossiter advises that they steer a steady 
course between the Deweyites and anti-Dew eyites, vocationalists 
and generalists. He would notallow the community to forget the 
conservative mission of education. He believes that young people 
should be educated to be self-knowing as well as self-sustaining. 
This can be achieved through a truly liberal education. 3 * 

Alan Valentine makes the judgment that the present genera- 
tion is the victim of the concurrent disintegration of several pil- 
lars upon which civilization was built: 

t 3 P crxona ^ and in organized religion; faith in the per 

tectabnity of man and the certainty of progress; faith in Exed absolutes 
to guide thought and action “ 

As he sees it, the basic issues are whether democracy shall seek 
quantity or quality as its cultural goal, materialism or humanism 
as its working method. The men who hammered out the Consti- 
tution— Jefferson, Madison, Hamilton, et at. — worked for a gov- 
- . that was ... a compromise between the liberal idea 

o se -government and the conservative tradition of an aristo- 

30 lbid -> PP- 47-50. 

/bid, p. 51 . Ibld - PP* S4 ~ S5 - 

** /bid, pp. 3 1-32. U Ibid -’ P - 297 ■ 

almtinC ' Tke ° l Con f°rmity (Chicago: Rrgnery, 1954), p. 6. 
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crat-led stability.” 39 They believed that the new government was 
to be regulated not only by the will of the people . . who are 
living, but between those who are living, those who are dead, and 
those who are to be bom.” ST 

The Founding Fathers realized that the quality of a democratic 
government depends upon the intellectual maturity and moral 
standards of the average voter. The early statesmen voiced fear 
of aggression from without, internal instability, and a levelling 
of society downward from mediocrity to mediocrity until it be- 
came too mediocre to survive. To prevent tyranny they provided 
the system of checks and balances, guaranteed powers to the 
states and guaranteed specific rights to private citizens. 8 * History 
shows, however, that "... a federal government of limited 
powers has become a centralized government of almost unre- 
stricted authority.”* 9 

Believers in popular sovereignty assume that men in the mass 
are wiser than men in smaller ruling groups. The administrations 
between the yean of 1932 and 1953 were most ”. . . deferential 
to the opinions and wishes of the majority of American voters.” 40 
Jn those years, total democracy wa s approached. But, in Valen- 
tine's judgment, the vastness of government in those years led to 
mediocrity. He characterizes the New Deal government as . 
an army of busy and competing people certain of their procedures 
but uncertain of ends.” 11 

With pragmatism the national philosophy, jt is not surprising that one 
man of cabinet rani could in 1951 assure another that ‘in Washington 
whatever a man gets away with is usually Olay with the Boss.' 4 - 

Valentine believes that American education has played an im- 
portant part in weakening the moral fibre of the country. 45 

*«rw<i..p.lo. 

St Burie as quoted by Valentine, ibid, p. H 
SS/fr/A, p.29. - . 

tzibid., p.SO. 


pp.42-4*. 

SMbid,. p-50. 
«/JM*p.5I. 
sajbieL. Chapter* It and 12. 
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It is difficult to escape the conclusion that American education is not 
elevating popular society but merely informing it, and that it is not pre- 
serving humane culture but diluting it.** 

The remedies suggested by Valentine are in many ways similar 
to those finally proposed by several of the literary humanists, re- 
ligious leaders, and other conservatives discussed in preceding 
pages. 

[Education should offer] more elevating incentives for study than prepa- 
ration for a job, for teaching than the holding of a job, for scholarship 
than the pursuit of the esoteric or the dissection of the entrails of the 
minor past. They [free men] could insist that education be regarded not 
as a commodity but a privilege and the noblest and most difficult of the 
arts .* 5 

To cure our social and political ills, we must define and face 
the causes of our confusion. Mediocrity must be overcome by a 
drive for excellence; materialism must be tempered by a yearning 
for values beyond the material. 4 * American society may yet de- 
velop an aristocracy of talent and virtue, but a condition neces- 
sary for this is the general maturing of values among American 
people. We must raise ourselves above conformity. Churches 
must maintain higher standards of spiritual value; a premium 
upon excellence as well as technical or administrative efficiency 
must be provided by our great industrial and business enter- 
prises .* 7 The tests of a good society are the riches in human per- 
sonality which it produces and fosters. 

According to Valentine, not all authority is fascistic, and hav- 
ing and enforcing standards is not authoritarian. Members of a 
ety should freely agree upon and then maintain ethical abso- 


thfnT™. “T* a dee P«>ing of tradition and faith are not . . . defying 
the progress of modem science.* 8 


** Ibid.,p. 155. 
*® Ibid^ p. 1 67. 


47 Ibid., p. 171. 

48 Ibid., p. 177. 
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Bernard Iddings Bell maintains in Crowd Culture that gradu- 
ates of the schools that employ techniques of education founded 
on Dewey's theories have weak moral standards and ", . . judge 
words and deeds only by whether they seem expedient in a given 
temporary set of circumstances." 15 As Canon Bell surveys Ameri- 
can life in 1952, he makes the judgment that we may indeed have 
made great progress in science, but that we have alarmingly 
deteriorated morally during the first half of the century. 60 With 
little knowledge of past civilizations and cultures, we may face 
an uncertain future and an uncertain position in world politics. 

Bell maintains that the group dynamics movement has been 
fostered by those embracing John Dewey's theories. This tech- 
nique, he maintains, is one in which, deliberately and systemati- 
cally, a method for compelling conformity is developed. Alert 
and constructive criticism employed either by an individual or 
a small minority is discouraged should it displease the majority. 
He is also critical of the tendency to rely upon the natural and 
biological sciences for models of research methods. 

According to Bell, progressive education wrongly attempts to 
". . . combine older functions of the school with the educative 
influences of the home, the church, the family doctor, and any 
number of social agencies/* 61 He criticizes an American pedagogy 
which is unwilling to teach an appreciation of the past, 52 which 
is "obfuscated by sciemificism/' 63 and which neglects a thorough 
teaching of the three R’s. 

As a conservative. Canon Bell questions the contribution of 
liberalism in its recently modem form. He sees a moral deteriora- 
tion in the wake of the emphasis upon material values promoted 
by liberalism. He questions what he avers to be the liberal's 
*\ . . indisposition to listen to adverse criticism" and his tend- 

« Bernard ladings BeH. Crowd Culture {New York: Harper, 1952), p. 58. 

Ibid, p .90. & Ibid, p. Jt7. 

51 Ibid , p. 82. 63 tbid - P • 135 ‘ 
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cncy to consider . . national self-criticism as traitorous.” 5 * He 
questions whether our nation can survive in the world today 
without a deeper knowledge of tradition. He bemoans the "crowd 
culture” which has molded the common man into a fellow of 
shallow morals who is a recipient but not a creator in the fields 
of politics, literature, sports, amusement, and art — a being who 
lacks courage and spiritual stamina. 

Bell’s proposals having to do with religion and the schools 
envision the end of the public, secular school system; for he 
advocates that each religious group should sponsor, build, and 
direct its oivn schools, receiving state money to do so . 63 


Summary 

The purpose of this chapter has been to survey criticisms of public 
schools and proposals for change on the part of a group of writers 
who deliberately publicize and advocate what they choose to call 
a new conservatism” in America. References have been made to 
Peter Viereck, poet and professor at Mt. Holyoke College, Russell 
Kirk, who once taught at Michigan State University, Clinton Rossiter, 
a respected member of the faculty in political science at Cornell, 
Alan Valentine of the University of Rochester, and Bernard Iddings 
. an E phcopaI clergyman who w'as for a time closely associated 
with Mr Hutchins and Mr. Adler at the University of Chicago. 

Like the literary humanistic scholars and the religious philoso- 
phers, the New Conservatives deplore the substitution of a search for 
warranted assertions” for the classic search for truth in the schools.* 
ey think that school discipline has been relaxed, that there has 
^ Udl ° f an u P on die social role of education, and 

Sr /j7 e , e rt , t0 T ke a science of education has been ill-advised, 
v • 3 ' e ? to ° muc b emphasis upon the contemporary and 

SK S ° *** treated a, a t£y of con- 

truth. ^ 3 irect,n S change rather than as a method for discovering 

of morals ° n material advantage has gone a deterioration 

huZ and f ^ a tendenc y to rely upon expediency in 

3nd SOC,al rela tionships. Genuinely free inquiry and ques- 
MJiM, p.13. ^ 

55 Ibid., pp. 67-68. 
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lioning has been discouraged by an empiiasis upon the group and 
conformity to the group. This, so they claim, has sometimes const!* 
tuted, in effect, a kind o[ indoctrination of the group mind upon 
individual students, and has produced narrow, provincial people 
who become incapable of understanding cultures committed to 
values and traditions different from their own. It is considered that 
truly humanistic values are absent trom the schools and that the 
elimination of religion from the school program of studies has been 
unfortunate. 

.Ml of these seriously miseducative emphases in education hat's 
issued in a kind of moral paralysis in education, which plays into 
the hands of Russian Communism while ostensibly opposing it. 

The theory and practice of education supported by the New Con- 
servatives is one which would see education dedicated to the search 
for truth, with the firm conviction that the guiding moral standards 
of men must be formulated in the light of truth. Discipline would be 
regarded as more important than self-expression, and principle more 
important than conformity. Freedom of the mind and conscience 
and the supremacy of moral and spiritual values over material values 
are stressed. Human nature is viewed as inescapably evil. Men are 
considered to be morally equal, but unequal in all other ways. 

The human predicament, then, demands an education concerned 
primarily with tradition, for the source of ethical principles is in 
the past. However, ethics finally rests upon religion; men can cope 
with evil only by living in the image of God. Since this is the case, 
religion must be a part of education, and a central part. If religion 
cannot be taught in the public schools, perhaps sympathetic con- 
sideration should be given to the possibility of tax support of church 
schools. 

Notes 

p. 171 . . conservatism . . . embraced and deliberately and ag- 

gressively forwarded by younger journalists and political 
scientists." 

There may be disagreement about the sincerity and scholarly 
competence of individuals whose writings have been men- 
tioned in this chapter. For instance. Mortimer Smith. 
William F. Buckley, and Joan Dunn are primarily journalists 
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rather than scholars. Russell Kirk has been a controversial 
figure. Some have been disturbed that Peter Viereck gives 
such lengthy and serious attention to papers in pumpkins 
in Shame and Glory of the Intellectuals. 

p. 172 . . if some things worthy of conservation can be identified, 

the deliberate move to strengthen and support them may be 
of value . ” 

If the term conservative be taken in its generic sense. Chap- 
ters VIII and IX as well as Chapter X may be understood as 
discussions of conservative thought in contemporary Amer- 
ica. Conservatives wish 'to preserve and extend social and 
educational traditions. Some (Chapter VIII) are particularly 
concerned about preserving certain traditions of literary 
humanistic scholarship. Others (Chapter IX) are particularly 
anxious to preserve religious traditions and extend the 
significance and influence of education by grounding it in a 
religious perspective. Still others (Chapter X) are primarily 
committed to preservation of political forms which support 
the integrity and responsibility of individuals in an age when 
conformity to the group has become a vogue. 

p. 176 . . movement to promote a type o/ communistic philoso- 

phy among teachers in training." 

If liberalism has had its "radical fringe" with a body of ex- 
tremist literature, conservatism has also had its extremist 
spokesmen. The favorite device of conservative extremists 
rn the twentieth century has been a highly rhetorical use of 
the designations "communist," "atheist," "materialist.” Thus 
in the body of this chapter, no mention has been made of 
various joumais and political and social leaders. A deliberate 
effort has been made to restrict the treatment to relatively 
moderate critics. More extreme and violent charges than 
ose iscussed here have been made from time to time by 
newspaper columnists such as Westbrook Pegler, Fulton 
Lewu. Jr., and Raymond Moley. A journal National Repub- 
• publications of the American Legion and the Daughters 
ot the American Revolution, and Roman Catholic publics- 
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tions such as The Tablet and Our Sunday Visitor have from 
time to time carried articles that develop themes discussed in 
this chapter. 

p. 181 "Like the literary humanistic scholars and the religious 
philosophers, the New Conservatives deplore the substitution 
oj a search for ‘warranted assertions' for the classic search 
for truth in the schools.” 

Stated negatively, literary humanists are especially concerned 
about voationalum, religious leaders about atheism, and 
the new conservatives about socialism and communism. 



CHAPTER 


ELEVEN 


The 
Weight of 
Traditional 
Philosophy in 
Support of the 
Criticisms 


Preceding chapters have involved a sampling 
of criticisms of contemporary American educa- 
tion coming from literary humanists, religious 
leaders, and apostles of the so-called new con- 
servatism. The wide popular audience which 
these writings have received is a clear indica- 
tion that we have here not an esoteric specialty 
far removed from the people. To the contrary 
one reason for the tremendous popular in- 
terest in the work of the humanistic, religion*' 
and conservative critics of the schools has been 
that they have expressed clearly and precisely 
and have elevated to academic respectability* 
elements of thought that have withstood the 
scientific movement of the past century. 

Literary humanists, religionists, and the net* 
conservatives work out of a common philO" 
sophical orientation.* They identity a * eI of 
doctrines about the universe, man, and nature 
as “our tradition.” They then propound that 
this tradition provides us with a body of 
tablished truth, and that currently unsettled 
questions of belief, action, and policy in hum 30 
affairs, and specifically in education, should b c 
settled by reference to this body of truth- 

1 A- E. Murphy. “Tradition and the Traditionalists.” * 
The Authoritarian Attempt to Capture Education’ p- 1 
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There is a sympathetic reversion to conceptions of human na- 
ture and the world derived from Greek philosophy and Hebrew- 
Christian religious thought. Emphases such as those upon the 
liberal arts, the importance of the humanities, and a return 

the classics, are justified by a system of ^."“f^anFo rater 
Humanism and America, a volume edited by Norman 
and published in 1930, was one of the earliest and most . wfom 
rial of the statements emphasising die basic themes that, by the 

kind of spiritual brotherhood to rev,vemter«. m t ^ ^ ^ 
ties, generally voicing a distrust o for what ^ey saw 

progressive education was in sri j. co nsciously and 

a, a shallow materialism in ^ philosophy for their 

deliberately these men went back pattern, and design 

guiding conceptions. That e[enl jp 0U „d of this order 

in the universe is affirmed. Uie re iigi 0 us term Cod 

may be personified “ d f“‘^ t aU lI1 Lements in our universe 
is granted. The possibility that all m and MtanI 

have a direction, and ^"'^of coanic purpose, is 
events are to be understood ^ ^ nurtu re 

viewed sympathetically. Moreo , actualization of 

of the young comes to characteristics of 

potentialities unique to man, educational practices should 
man as human that mark the i . b conte mporary literary 

take. Fundamental themes d F J (i ves are beautifully 
humanism, religious leaders ^ ^ in Jhc 

stated in classic myths, such b in rHu in is. 

Republic of Plato or the fable ° Aristotle, Augusune, 

and recur in the teachings ofthnk^ h 
•Aquinas, Calvin.-Leibmz, Kant,, and H g 
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THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 

This universe, so the teaching goes, is governed by eternal laws 
and principles. There is the strong affirmation of the basic in- 
telligibility of the real world. The eternal principles that are 
the ground oE intelligibility are those of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. These principles, by which the world is governed and by 
which it is to be understood, are independent of time and place, 
and independent of particular social conditions. Chance and 
contingency operate in natural processes, but since natural proc- 
esses are grounded in an intelligible and orderly universe, even 
chance can be studied and plotted. Science postulates universal 
causation. Organizations emerge through evolutionary processes. 
The world finally “makes sense." Man is at home in this world. 

THEORY OF HUMAN NATURE 

Man, in contrast to the plants and lower animals, is endowed 
with the capacity to understand the principles that govern the 
universe, for man is a reasonable being. The principles of reason 
are within him, although they may have become blurred as he 
has lived his liEe in the cave of the everyday world. He lives in 
a world that he can understand, when he has been disciplined 
by an education appropriate to his nature. The universal prin- 
ciples by which the world is governed are the basis of human 
knowledge. The secret of the good life is to know them and to 
govern one s life by them. They are not only intellectual guides; 
they are also ethical ends . 2 

Awareness of universal principles 

These principles originate in the common experience of all 
r*?- n * n 6 ^ >aS ' S .°^ P hi,os °pby is man’s common experience in 
n t>* rogress in philosophical thought is not a matter of adding 

(Chapel Hill: UnlveritT 
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THEORY OF THE UNIVERSE 

This universe, so the teaching goes, is governed by eternal laws 
and principles. There is the strong affirmation of the basic in- 
telligibility of the real world. The eternal principles that aTe 
the ground of intelligibility are those of truth, goodness, and 
beauty. These principles, by which the world is governed and by 
which it is to be understood, are independent of time and place, 
and independent of particular social conditions. Chance and 
contingency operate in natural processes, but since natural proc- 
esses are grounded in an intelligible and orderly universe, even 
chance can be studied and plotted. Science postulates universal 
causation. Organizations emerge through evolutionary processes. 
The world finally "makes sense.” Man is at home in this world. 

THEORY OF HUMAN NATURE 

Man, in contrast to the plants and lower animals, is endowed 
with the capacity to understand the principles that govern the 
universe, for man is a reasonable being. The principles of reason 
are within him, although they may have become blurred as he 
has lived his life in the cave of the everyday world. He lives in 
a world that he can understand, when he has been disciplined 
by an education appropriate to his nature. The universal prin- 
ciples by which the world is governed are the basis of human 
knowledge. The secret of the good life is to know them and to 
govern one s life by them. They are not only intellectual guides; 
they are also ethical ends . 2 

A wareness of universal principles 

These principles originate in the common experience of all 
men. he basis of philosophy is man’s common experience in 
iving. rogress in philosophical thought is not a matter of adding 

^ Onwcr.it, (Chapel Hill: UoivenKT of 
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to past knowledge but, rather, of increasingly adequate analysis 
of tiie meanings of our experiences. Hie basic truths — the guid- 
ing principles that are principles of the universe, eternal and 
unchanging— are finally self-evident. You see them the way you 
finally grasp the truth of a theorem in geometry. 3 In a sense, they 
are grasped intuitively, as if they were laws written in the 
heavens. 


Humanism is not to be identified with this or that body of traditional 
precepts. The law of measure on which it depends becomes meaningless 
unless it can be shown to be one of the "laws unwritten in the heavens" 
of which Antigone had the immediate perception, Jaws that are "not of 
today or jesterday,” that transcend in short the temporal process. The 
final appeal of the humanist is not to any historical convention but to 
intuition.* 

A bsolute moral standards 

Questions of good and bad, right and wrong, are to be decided 
in the light of these principles. They transcend society. Moral 
questions are questions of principle, not questions of public 
opinion. Society can sometimes be wrong. Although the state is 
superior to the individual on many counts, questions of good 
or bad, right or wrong, and true or false are personal questions — • 
to be decided by moral individuals in the light of absolute and 
universal standards. 3 


Man essentially intellect 

Human nature does not change. It is the same at every place and 
at every time. Even when people say that human nature changes, 
they are referring to something permanent in their very use of 
the term human nature. There is something eternal behind the 


apparent differences. Now what features or characteristics of us 
are considered to be distinctively human? To be sure, we share 
8 Morumer Adler. Art *nd Prudence (New York: Longman*. Green. 1957). p. 248. 
* Irving Babbitt. "Humanism, an £ «ay at Definition " in , Humanism and America, 
ed. Norman Foerster (New York: Farrar and Rinehart. 1950). p. ~7. 

5 Mark Van Doien, Liberal Education, p. 40. 
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many characteristics with animals and even plants. The student 
of general zoology does not find many uniquely new features in 
a study of human anatomy and physiology. The skeleton, the 
internal organs, the musculature, and reproductive system are 
very much like those of the other mammals. A good many of our 
desires and enjoyments we share "with the animals; dogs enjoy 
riding in automobiles and frequently take pleasure in food pre- 
pared for humans. The family cat gets as much enjoyment from 
the favorite chair as we do. The philosophy of the classical tra- 
dition sees us as partly animal — as, in a way, brothers of the 
cats and dogs, butterflies and apes. According to this tradition, 
however, of all the living creatures, man alone is endowed with 
mind or intellect. Of all man’s characteristics, the most distinc- 
tive and most intrinsically valuable are the intellectual virtues.* 


The good life 

It is good for a human being to develop his mind because he is 
a human being. But again, it is good to develop the mind because 
it is good to understand. It is good to know reality because reality 
is there to be known. Knowledge and understanding, that is, are 
intrinsic goods. It is good to know just because it is good to know. 
The attitude is like that of the mountain climber who spends a 
lifetime working to scale a peak, just because the mountain is 
there. It is like the attitude of the astronomer who studies the 
stars just because they are there to be studied. Attainment of the 
ideal of completeness of life, of a human nature rounded and per- 
fect on all its sides, is of greatest worth . 7 Attainment of this ideal 
o completeness of life depends on the exercise of intelligent self* 
restraint,* and such discipline or self-Testraint consists o£ the abil- 
ity to relate facts to principles and see things in perspective,* 


n .2^217 U °’ T '‘" S “ p< "' Havm: Ya 

» Ibid** 1 ' Fo * nter . Preface,* in Humanism and A mcrica, pp. aiii-xir. 
• Foenrer, The American Stale Unhxnity.p.2fl. 
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TJic process of self- realization may be looked upon as one in 
whicJi the potentialities of the person are actualized. Inasmuch 
as man is a rational being, lion ever, his achievement of form and 
his actualization of his potentialities are directed by himself. 

Afeflrw to the good life 

To the extent that a person has been educated, he possesses not 
only the power to grow but also the ability to shape, form, or 
direct that growth. Human form is something achieved out of 
potentiality. The potentiality for form is given, but struggle 
under discipline is necessary for the realization of form. Self- 
direction is accomplished as the individual discovers and in- 
corporates into his personality certain attitudes and modes of 
behavior which are supposed to be universal. The individual 
becomes a person as the universal or generic in him ij actualized. 
The self is realized as the individual becomes humane, a prac- 
titioner of the intellectual virtues, a pursuer of truth, goodness, 
and beauty, a cultured individual, and a disciplined, balanced 
person. The life of reason is the distinctively human life. The 
goodness of living humanly or living reasonably nerd* no de- 
fense. One who questions the goodness of the life of reason is 
questioning the goodness of life itself. One who rejects the life 
of reason for a life devoted to the pursuit of physical comforts 
is rejecting himself as a human being. He is living like an animal. 
He is merely vegetating. 1 * 

Happiness and the good life 

There is no conflict between this emphasis and values such as 
happiness and a good society. But, just as the intellectual * ittuc* 
arc good in themselves, the)- are also indispensable to goods such 
as happiness, peace, and social productivity, for individuals and 
for societies. 11 Tor true happiness and a truly good society are 

M kt, stew to M to* (Nf- Yeti: *moi *fca*rr. 
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only possible as men pursue truth, goodness, and beauty. The 
self-realizing person is in possession of a balanced, poised per- 
sonality. This is the product of intelligent, disciplined control. 
Such people are the happiest people and the best citizens. 

THEORY OF EDUCATION 

In the light of the theory of the universe and of human nature 
outlined above, what educational practices are advocated? How 
is it proposed to develop reason in men who live their lives 
in this reasonable, intelligible universe? 

Purpose of education 

The general conditions for achieving the good life are the 
general principles oE education. Certain characteristics of man 
that mark him as human are to be drawn out and given expres- 
sion. Education is to concentrate on bringing out and developing 
those features of man that make him different from the animals. 
Thus, there is a sense in which we can say that the best educated 
person is the most human person. To be sure, the rest of us 
are also human, but we are inferior in our humanity to the 
person who has been more completely, more fully educated. 
The purpose of education is to “lead out” or "draw out” what 
is already there. The purpose of education is self-realization, for 
if the self can be made completely Teal through expert cultiva- 
tion by a master teacher, then we can most completely express 
our humanness . 12 

A trul) educated person exhibits poise, self-control, and cul- 
ture because he applies the eternal standards to specific situa- 
tions. He is a master of situations because of his wisdom. His is 
a noble spirit because his life is guided by truth . 13 Education 

12 Van Boren. Liberal Education, p. 23. 
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ts development; education is drawing out; education is self-reali- 
zation; education is becoming human by becoming progressively 
aware of the truth. Such education is good because it is teal. 
Man is ‘'that way.” An education that develops reason is good 
education because reason is there to be developed. More than 
that, it is good education because it enables man to understand 
his world. But more, since man is a reasonable being living in 
a reasonable universe, an education that concentrates upon the 
development of reason will also work out to be the best educa- 
tion for developing good citizens holding good jobs in a good 
society. These principles of which we have spoken are basic to 
everything — to science, life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

The chief and fundamental function of education is to shape 
man as man, to draw out and develop the distinctively human in 
him. Education, to be sure, is something which goes on in differ- 
ent times and in different places, but always its chief function is to 
shape man. It does not matter whether the individual is living in 
the twentieth century or in the second, whether he is a Hottentot 
ora Manhattan cliff dweller. He is a human being, and because of 
this, the central task of education is to bring out and develop his 
potentialities as one. Whether a child is a beautiful physical spec- 
imen with a fine mind, or physically crippled and feeble-minded, 
the child is a human being with human potentialities. The obli- 
gation of the school is to bring out his essential humanness. Peo- 
ple thus educated can operate well in all fields. An education that 
develops reason is best, in and of itself; it is best as a means to 
happiness; it is best as a preparation for citizenship; it is even 
the best vocational education . 14 

Content of education 

The discipline of the Western intellectual tradition is that which 
nearly all the literary humanists, religious leaders, and conserva- 
tives recommend as the one that will develop minds and con- 
i* Hutchins, The Higher Leant ing in America, p. 63. 
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tribute most to self-realization.* The methods and content of 
Western thought demonstrate the eternal principles; thus, so 
the reasoning goes, men must be disciplined in the methods and 
content of classic thought before they realize the inescapability 
of the eternal principles and understand the applications to life 
which follow from them. In this sense it may be said that the 
source of regulating principles is the thought of the past . 15 Wis- 
dom comes as we steep ourselves in study of our traditions. Thus 
seen, wisdom is fundamentally traditional and conservative. To 
be human, then, is to be in possession of knowledge, to have de- 
veloped the capacity for judgment, and to be morally virtuous. 
It is to be a part of one’s cultural heritage.* These things come 
about as an individual is liberally educated; that is, as he comes 
to know history and literature, and as he has been disciplined 
by the study of languages and mathematics. 

The aim of education ... Is to guide man in the evolving dynamism 
through which he shapes himself as a human person — armed with knowl- 
edge, strength of judgment, and moral virtues— while at the same time 
conveying to him the spiritual heritage of the nation and the civilization 
in which he is involved, and preserving in this way the century-old 
achievements of generations. The utilitarian aspect of education— which 
enables the youth to get a job and make a living— must surely not be 
sregarded, for the children of man are not made for aristocratic leisure- 
But this practical aim is best provided by the general human capacities 
developed. And the ulterior specialized training which may be required 
must never imperil the essential aim of education.™ 

Function of the elementary school 

Dispositions to be fostered in the young child are those svhich 
finally make possible a mature liEe ruled by reason. Love of truth, 
c of good and justice, and a conscientious, responsible atti- 
e toward work have an important place among these. Self* 

viiHx- Van I t Iumanhm and America; Adler, Art end Prudence, PP- 
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discipline and good moral habits arc objectives, but the emphasis 
on habits and habit-formation need not necessarily issue in an 
elementary education that is repressive and negative. The task 
of the teacher might be thought of as that of 
energies so as to help children achieve control ° f ‘ he “ 

The moral discipline that elementary edncatton 

and develop may be thought of as the reasonable control o 

desirt It h the habit of wanting the right thing at the rtgh 

of such a person a trait which makes him ^ h , Wt ot 

mirable— has been achieve “?*Lj , nt0 his disposition, so 
virtue. He has such btegrit, is 

that he is a person of tntegn y. habits, for 

laid in childhood. Children must be M “ ^y say ele- 
moral maturity ts based upon hil j ren build good habits, 

mentary school teachers nee to c ? they need to main- 

into their lives. When people become old^, J [o Uve 

tain the good habits by exeresmg them by 

the good life . 20 f , habituation, which is 

In addition to the foundation ^ ^ ^ inst ; tut i 0 n 

a prime responsibility oE ' ' ' of maste ry of the tools 

also introduces children to k ^ and the beginnings of 

of learning. This is inte llectnal work, ^Is. While 

intellectual work should be fou d^ experience, al- 

elementary education may t h ether it i s the job o£ the 
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work of the school is primarily in moral habituation and in the 
beginnings of intellectual discipline. 


In general education . . . we may wisely leave experience to life and 
set about our job of intellectual training. 21 

Function of the secondary school 

Once the foundations for learning are laid in the elementary 
school — in the time before the mind is ready to do its work * 
liberal education begins. The literary humanists, religionists, 
and conservatives generally frown upon permitting students wide 
choice in general education. Some would insist that there must 
be no electives whatsoever, the argument being that the im- 
mature mind has no criteria for making intelligent choices. 

Mastery of the arts of language is fundamental in liberal edu- 
cation. 22 Reading is a basic tool for bring the good life, for to 
read thoughtfully and analytically is to reason. 23 In meaningful 
reading, one finds himself in a discussion with the writer. One 
comes to reason with a book and think through the issues raised. 


The mind which is trained to read well has its analytical and critical 
powers developed. The mind which is trained to discuss well has them fur- 
One acquires a tolerance For arguments through dealing 
* them patiently and sympathetically. The animal impulse to impose 
our opinions on others is thus checked. We learn that the only authority 
ar b*ter in any dispute is the reasons and evi- 
in. th. ' d ° "> 8^" ascendancy by a show of force or by count- 

,» rr °J th ° ,e “ h ? apw with us. Genuine issues cannot be decided 
pressure groups^' ° pm ' 0 "' We mU5t a PP'sd “ reason, not depend on 

1 e study of language comes to include not only reading. but 

) sis of the structure of language, of logic, and persuasion- 
maiics, too, contributes to the development of orderly 
mg and careful analysis of meanings. Upon such a basis 
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of careful intellectual discipline, further and more advanced 
study of philosophy, history, natural science, literature, poetry, 
and the fine am may contribute to the refinement of liberal 
discipline. The student grounded in the study of grammar, 
rhetoric, logic and mathematics will recognize intellectual order 
in new forms in these studies .* 5 
It is agreed by the various literaiy humanists, religious 
thinkers, and conservatives that more attention should be given 
to the great masterpieces of our literary heritage. They are the 
carriers of the cultural tradition. That a classic is old is not 
important. The important consideration is that the classics are 
the great minds of Western civilization in action. We can become 
liberally educated as our minds are disciplined by the great 
minds. The classics are classics because they demonstrate superior 
methods of thinking. The acquaintance with great literature and 
great thought which thus develops is not a mere passive aware- 
ness. The Tradition becomes a part of one as he controls his 
thinking by its perennial arts. The elements of our common 
human nature are discovered here. Our minds are thus made. 

In addition to all this, however, the content of the great 
books is vital. That is, the great books not only demonstrate the 
way to think; they also treat of the things men ought to be think- 
ing about. It is only by acquaintance with the past that the 
present can be understood. The educated person can maintain 
his poise in times of personal and cultural stress — and thus 
exert leadership — because his feet are solidly planted. That is, 
he has cultural and intellectual roots; he has developed a scale 
of values which gives him strength and guidance; he understands 
the agonies and passions of bis forebears .* 8 This is because there 
are certain gTeat human problems that are perennial.* Libera! 
education deals with that portion of the past which is always 
present, with tire art and discipline of thinking significantly. 

25 Maritain, Education at the Crossroads, pp. 55 If. 

2« Van Doren, Liberal Education, p. 131. 
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Liberal education, rooted in the -wisdom of the past, thus remains 
forever contemporary. 27 

Here, then, we have the point of view which should guide 
general or liberal education. Liberal education, thus defined, is 
seen as development of the intellectual disciplines and prolonged 
study o£ the literature of the humanistic tradition as the educa- 
tional program for adolescent youth. Many of the literary human- 
ists do not make a clear distinction between the high school and 
the undergraduate college. Apparently some have doubt about 
the appropriateness of the American high school in its present 
organization. Thus, the colleges at the University of Chicago 
and at St. John’s accepted qualified young people at the age of 
16, upon completion of the customary tenth grade. Mark Van 
Doren asserts that the high school is an anomalous institution 
which must either disappear altogether or distribute its effort 
forward into college and backward into elementary school. 29 
However the educational ladder be arranged and administered, 
the curriculum during the adolescent years should, so it is 
claimed, involve learning the arts of investigation, discovery, 
criticism, and communication, and developing firsthand an in- 
timate acquaintanceship with the great books in which these arts 
arc demonstrated.” 


Importance of cultural heritage 

Realization bj men of their ideals of truth, goodness, and beauty 
depends upon effective transmission and preservation of th e 
ural heritage. Man is an animal of culture and he cannot be- 
come mature except as he is disciplined by die collective experi- 
ccof his societ).*’ It is not enough to master the Tradition as 
a body of subject matter. One must be able to use it. The past 
rought to bear upon the present. Thus it may be th3t 
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locating a problem to be solved — the very awareness of a prob- 
lem— depends upon mastery of traditional insights and ap- 
proaches. The ultimate educational ends arc the eternal prin- 
ciples which distinguish man from the animals. In general educa- 
tion we arc deiotcd to drawing out the elements of our common 
human nature, not 50 much to the cultivation of individual 
differences among men. 41 Incorporated in the literary tradi- 
tion arc the eternal principles that have relevance and validity 
always. The principles to guide us in approaching contemporary 
problems — in art, in politics, in morals — were discovered long 
ago. The classics containing the traditions of European wisdom 
throw light on these problems. 42 Thus, we should not talk about 
education for democracy, or education for world order, or edu- 
cation for this, that, or the other. We simply need good educa- 
tion, and there arc standards in the nature of things and in man 
for determining this. 44 A liberal education is the study of the 
eternal and unchanging. The curriculum may well be thus or- 
ganized. It should have a design that makes clear which studies 
are central and which arc secondary, and students should be 
led through this curriculum systematically. The so-called "prob- 
lems approach" must be used with great care as a pedagogic 
method, for it may be dangerous. Such a procedure may confuse 
proper educational sequence and order, and it is impossible to 
have social order without intellectual order. It is through such 
analysis that Mr. Hutchins has arrived at his conclusion, highly 
publicized, that metaphysics is the study that should unify all 
elements of liberal education, and that, at the same time, the 
study of basic principles is the best guarantee of world peace, 
good citizenship, and prosperity. 44 


Si Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, p. 7S; also No fn'enJiy 
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Role of science 

Traditionalists draw a distinction between facts and values. 


The values are the ultimate moral and metaphysical truths in 
the light of which facts must be judged. Experimental science 
may help us in determining the facts, but what to do with these 
facts may be decided only in the light of the eternal principles 
of Tradition . 33 Science confers power, but the power has to do 
only with the mastery of means. Philosophy must determine the 
ends. Thus, philosophy, religion, and the humanities are superior 
to science at all points. They tell us what to investigate and set 
the foundation for empirical research; then they come in again 
to tell us what to do with the facts discovered by scientific anal- 
ysis . 33 Thus, more emphasis is placed upon literature and phil- 
osophy than upon experimental science. There is the fear that 
science and technology will make men slaves of a technocratic 
society — that modem science may become a kind of soulless 
Frankenstein which will finally sap the roots of liberty. Thus, 
Maritain warned in the years of World War II that if we held 
everything that is not subject to experimental demonstration 
a matter of myth, although we might conquer the Nazis on the 
battlefield we would lose to them in the realm of human values . 37 
Hutchins, Adler, Maritain, and Foerster, insisting that science 
confers only mastery of means, make science of subsidiary impor- 
tance in liberal education. Maritain and Hutchins take the 
explicit position that, although specialized scientific institutes 
may be affiliated with universities, training in such institutes is 
not to be a part of liberal or general education . 38 Such specialized 
training has its place only at the higher university levels, and 
those who are allowed to pursue such specialized training must 
have a well-rounded liberal education first . 39 

3- Adler. Art and Prudence, pp. 148-19 
88 Ibid., p. 250. PP 
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The important truths for Jiving are embodied in the literary 
tradition, not in modem experimental science. Not the specifics 
of the technician’s laboratory, but general principles or theories 
are the proper subject matter for education. 40 Development, elab- 
oration, and refinement of principles which, in turn, are ordered 
by the Tradition, is the function of the university. The labora- 
tory sciences do not develop their own theoretical principles of 
organization. There are actually philosophical assumptions in 
the organization of every science. Science may confer mastery of 
means, but philosophical analysis based on self-evident principles 
common to tire experience of all men is needed to determine 
the ends that they should serve. The facts discovered by scientific 
inquiry are of value only as they are ordered by disciplined 
minds toivard true ends. 41 Thus, we return again to the emphasis 
upon language, literature, mathematics, and the great books of 
the Western Tradition. They, not the empirical sciences, are 
the center of the curriculum in this view. 42 

Education for leadership 

To advocate that education be geared to eternal values involves 
the conception that there is an absolute scale of human excel- 
lence. Thus, one of the chief functions of the school will be to 
sift from the inferior those whose native aptitude makes them ab- 
solutely better than others. Educational procedures to accom- 
plish this will involve adjustment of materials to the capabilities 
of stu den ts. Th ose of 1 esser ability will be given a shorter training 
period and training of a different kind. The able and industrious 
who survive the intellectual rigors will receive education to 
develop in them the intellectual power that comes from thorough 
discipline in Tradition. The general inferiority of the masses 
is inevitable. Even so, it will be to the good of society if the 

<0 Hutchins, The Higher Learning in America, p. 48. 
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level of excellence as measured in terms of absolute truth, good- 
ness, and beauty can be raised to a maximum. Good education 
will help each human being become as good as he is capable of 
becoming. A democracy will give each of its members as much 
liberal education as he can take; in fact, no individual will be 
allowed to escape it. Finally it must be recognized that men are 
of different potentialities. Some men cannot be as human as other 
men; some men are not by nature as good and wise as others. 
Liberal education for all is likely to produce a pyramid with the 
best men on top / 3 It is assumed that most men do not have the 


ability to become aristocrats, princes, and philosophers, but 
society is more healthy when each individual is helped to become 
as princely and as philosophical as his abilities allow . 44 


us, a course of study designed to produce an intellectual 
elite may also be a course of study in which all are earned as far 
as their abilities will allow; the ability of the individual may 
determine how far he should go in such a curriculum. The edu- 
cation that prepares for the good life also prepares for citizenship. 
Individuals aTe good citizens to the extent that they are good 
people. The quality of a democracy — the very possibility of its 
ontmued existence depends on the degree of absolute good- 
ess achieved by its citizens through liberal education. Because 
man s basic mental processes are the same and because practical 
m is a product of the intellectual virtues operating in ex- 
e, a liberal education oriented toward truth, goodness, and 
j ^ co ” st * tutes a n effective preparation for practical affairs 
TlZT lifC " Yet !t "»y that some people must be 
arc eth, na , y ‘™ ned whlle others, destined to lead these workers, 
and thn^ a ” leadenh! P' A democracy must have its leaders, 
those leaders must be liberally educated, A protection against 
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totalitarian mob rule inheres in educational provisions that iden- 
tify and cultivate respect for those who can think. 48 

Some of the literary humanists, religious leaders, and conserva- 
tives, notably Russell Kirk, Mortimer Adler, A. J. Nock, and 
T. S. Eliot, go so far as to question equalitarian democracy as we 
know it. Thus Mortimer Adler interprets the American tradi- 
tion of equality in proportional terms. He interprets the maxim 
that all men are born equal to mean that they should be treated 
equally. Then he argues that since there are natural inequalities 
among men, “equal treatment" must mean treatment propor- 
tional to the natural inequalities. This principle of proportional 
equality — that is, of freedom and responsibility proportional 
to natural ability — is applied to education and suffrage. He 
denies that democracy means giving equal amounts of suffrage 
or education to all men. 4r Thus when absolute truth, good- 
ness, and beauty are held as standards against which all men 
are ranked according to their excellence as men, the many fall 
short and a few rank high on the scale. However, since these 
standards are the measure of a good society as well as of a good 
man, society should be led by the best men and educational 
practice will have as one of its major functions the selection of 
such. 

Summary— points at issue 

According to literary humanists, advocates of a return to religious 
authority, and apostles of the so-called new conservatism, educa- 
tional standards that transcend the social conditions of a particular 
time and place are to be discovered in intellectual traditions of 
the Western world. They believe that there are universal principles 
of knowledge and goodness, and that right and wrong, true and false 
are determined by these principle* which are applied as judgmental 
criteria. Thus, education in any time and place is good as it measures 

■*8 Adler, Hovi to Read a Book, pp 93-99- 
Adler, Art and Prudence, p. 99- 
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up to these principles- Contemporary public school policy, on the 
other hand, has emphasized the importance of adjusting school 
programs to particular social and cultural circumstances, and there 
has been special emphasis upon the uniquely new problems for man 
which have emerged with technology. There has been a strong ten- 
dency for public school people to emphasize empirical science as 
the resource for guiding standards in educational work, and tradition 
has been looked upon as of conditional and strictly instrumental 
value as a resource. This is because so much of tradition comes out of 
epochs in which the critical attitude of modem science was not cul- 
tivated and in which empirical techniques were obviously of a 
crude sort. 


According to the advocates of tradition, there should be a fixed 
school program involving an ordered and sequential arrangement 
of studies. Such intellectual order is a condition of the good society, 
and of wisdom in practical affairs. The principles of intellectual 
order are really self-evident. It may not be possible, however, for us 
to experience their self-evidence until we have been properly disci- 
plined. The necessary discipline involves acquaintance with the great* 
est minds of our civilization through study of the classics and mastery 
of the basic intellectual tools and methods. To be so disciplined is 
to be a liberally educated person. With regard to these matters, pub- 
lic school policy has shown much more sympathy toward allow- 
ing considerable freedom of choice to students. Public school educa- 
tors have considered that a curriculum is finally ordered in consider- 
able part by the special needs and interests of the people being 
e ucated. It has been considered that no one curriculum design is 
to be preferred for all people, but that courses of study may vary 
from community to community and even, as has been suggested, from 
person to person, -pie view of the public school educators has been 
at principles of intellectual order are relative to cultural milieu 5 
. 1 m an y case * they are constructed by people working together 

in social groups. While it is granted that the classics may be of value, 
mere has been a pronounced tendency to de-emphasize classical and 
st — in favor °f contemporary scientific and practical 
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Who has learned to be experimentally critical as a participant in a 
shared process of inquiry into matters of concern to him and others 
of his time and place. 

Traditionalists, as we have demonstrated repeatedly, minimize 
the importance of experimental science and advocate more emphasis 
upon humanistic and literary studies. In an extreme view, such as 
that o! Mr. Hutchins, experimental science is relegated to technical 
institutes attached to the university, and is given little place in 
general education. To the contrary, public school educators have 
given more and more place in the typical school curriculum to the 
sciences. Their attitude has been that since science represents the 
most successful and dependable way of solving problems, the more 
scientific we can be the better. 

Once more, traditionalists emphasize the importance of an aris- 
tocracy. If some persons are absolutely more capable of becoming 
generally excellent than others, and if these superior individuals 
possess ability, wisdom, and insight greater than their fellow's, it is 
important to the social welfare that they be identified and prepared 
through education for leadership. Jf some men are generally wiser, 
healthier, and more excellent than their fellows, then the dictates of 
economy, efficiency, and morality would seem to require that these 
men have more social influence and more social responsibility than 
others. But again, public school policy has emphasized democracy 
more than aristocracy. It has been considered that there arc many 
kinds of excellence, and that every human being can make an ex- 
cellent contribution somewhere. Thus die view lias been that a 
function of the public school is to serve all young people, nurturing 
so far as possible the peculiar excellence of each one. Therefore, it 
has been reasoned, the democratic society will be a many-sided one 
in which leadership and “followership” are spread throughout the so- 
ciety, depending on the task at hand; leaders will always be respon- 
sible to the consent of the followers who, in given situations and 
for special purposes, will choose the leaders. 

Notes 

p. 188 “ Literary humanists, religionists, and the new conservatives 
work out of a common philosophical orien ta lion. 

Certain tedmical distinctions in philosophy are ignored in 
this chapter. Scholastic philosophy, Thomistic philosophy. 
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Aristotelian realism, and Idealism are philosophical schools 
that treat technical philosophical problems somewhat dif- 
ferently. With all the "differences,” however, these philoso- 
phies have certain important, common features. They hold, 
together, that the world is an intelligible one amenable to 
human reason. They hold, together, that man is a creature 
of reason, distinguished from the brutes by his possession of 
this special faculty. They hold, together, that man's special 
destiny on earth is the cultivation of reason, by which the 
good life for man is to be achieved. 


p. 196 “The discipline of the Western intellectual tradition . . •’ 
Etienne Gilson, The Unity of Philosophical Experience 
(New York: Scribners, 1937), Wilbur M. Urban, The Intelli- 
gible World (New York: Macmillan, 1929), and Aldous Hux- 
ley, The Perennial Philosophy (New York: Harper, 1945) are 
works that develop the meaning of a "Great Tradition" or 
perennial philosophy” which is interpreted as persisting 
through the centuries. For a systematic work in the philoso- 
phy of education based upon the fundamental propositions 
of the Great Tradition" identified by Gilson, see W. Oliver 
Martin, The Order and Integration of Knowledge (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1957). 


p. 196 


“It is to be a part of one’s cultural heritage." 

Of course, the Great Tradition as identified by scholars like 
Gilson and Urban is actually not the only "great tradition." 
arallel with the philosophic tradition emphasizing the in- 
telligibility of the universe and the supreme significance of 
reason in man, there have persisted materialistic and natu- 
ra istic world views emphasizing change and contingency in 
ie wor The Great Tradition” of philosophies like Scho- 
lasticism, Thomism, Aristotelian realism, and Idealism b 
sometimes interpreted as grounded in the outlook of Par- 
enides who emphasized "permanence" or Being. Even so, 
contemporary with Parmenides, Heraclitus, argued to the 
contrary (or the universality o[ change. 
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p. 199 . . there are certain great human problems that are 

perennial 

Theodore Brameld, in Philosophies of Education in Cul- 
tural Perspective (New York: Dryden, 1955) distinguishes 
between the “church perennialists" and the “lay or secular 
perennialists." He calls the Roman Catholic scholastic 
philosophers church perennialists, and the non-Catholic 
philosophers who build on Aristotelian and Thontisttc real- 
ism, lay or secular perennialists. The distinction between 
men who are and are not members of the Roman Catholic 
Church can be made. That church affiliation carries over 
directly into technical philosophizing is not clear. 
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Thus far rr has been argued that educate 0 
is necessarily and inescapably a value-charged 
activity. Education involves choices— we mint 
decide which things are to be taught. The se- 
lections do not come ready made. Even though 
certain strains of American culture may tone 
supported the ideal of a morally neutral school 
this is a mistaken and impossible education* 
position. The so-called “essentials” are th« 
products of critical judgments made about the 
sort of world in which we live, the nature an 
destiny of man, and the environment in vrhi 
the actions of men take place. 

It has been argued that it is impossible to 
squeeze the value content out of education. . 
ucation is a matter of choices, and these choices 
are made by means of criteria or standards o 
value. Such criteria are furnished by the val° c 
systems that remain alive in the culture. 
liberate education is a moral undertaking-" 
that is, an undertaking based upon judgment 5 
as to what children ought to be taught. 

If we are willing to grant the inadequacy 0 
the ideal of moral neutrality in educatio 
tv ork, we must move ahead to face the question 
of authority. We must investigate critically’ th 
grounds upon which we make our comm 1 
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menu. One important consideration which should guide choice 
of criteria for educational judgment has to do with preservation 
of the institution that is being judged. Today there arc indica- 
tions of attempts to impose upon the schools privately held 
criteria not shared by most people. Can the free, public, tax- 
supported school withstand the pressure of those who would 
modify its public character? 

Those who defend the free, public, non-sectarian school take 
the position that a firmer, deeper, more joyous faith in human 
intelligence is the one best hope for coming generations of 
poised, healthy, cultured American young people.* They see 
democracy as the political expression of unfettered human intel- 
ligence. They stress the inter-relationships among intellectual, 
social, and personal problems of our day. They hold that one 
of the more fruitful approaches to the problem of personal frus- 
tration is that which works toward strengthening a democratic 
social order. At the same time, they see vigorous debate and criti- 
cism as the essence of democracy. This being the case, the values 
of freedom and democracy, and the aims and purposes of schools 
are themselves fully opened to criticism. Hence, the public school 
controversy is seen as part of the process of democratic decision- 
making in a free society. Such controversy, conducted responsi- 
bly by men willing to have made explicit their philosophical 
assumptions, is the creative stuff of which the future is forged. 
Moreover, an important professional responsibility of teachers 
as of all citirens is that of participating in the analyst and debate 
involved in such controversy, insisting always that philosophical 
assumptions be made dear and explicit; for educational issues 
arc finally philosophical issues, and questions of fundamental 
educational policy relate to conceptions about the unit roe 
and man's nature and destiny in it. Nevertheless. in a free 
society, no one ideology must U adopted as an official public 
school platform. The values of free, critical intelligence can only 
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be preserved as they themselves are subjected to thoroughgoing 
criticism. 


CONFLICTING THEORIES 

Evolutionary naturalism 

In preceding pages, an effort has been made to show how twen- 
tieth century educational thinking has been influenced by evo- 
lutionary, naturalistic conceptions of man's world, his destiny in 
it, how he leams, and what he ought to learn. Three somewhat 
differing emphases in educational theory and practice were 
identified: 1) educational technology (Thorndike, the testing 
movement); 2) the child-centered school (earlier emphases of 
Dewey' and Kilpatrick, child study under the aegis of Freudian 
theory, Rugg and the artist critics); 3) social reconstructionistn 
(Counts in the 'thirties, the "Social Frontier” group, Brameld). 
Each of these three movements represented an almost complete 
break with an approach to education which, for centuries, had 
been involved in the classical tradition. With all the differences, 
frequently high-lighted by rigorous disputes in the journals and 
in national meetings, among the new educationists — technolo- 
gists, child-development specialists, social reconstructionists 
they stood together on a common foundation so far as funda- 
mental theory of man and the universe was concerned. P°* 
simply, they all took Darwin very seriously, extending the im- 
plications of evolution to realms of human, moral, social, and 
ucational domains. They began together with an evolutionary, 
naturalistic set of assumptions. 

This outlook is that the universe in all its phases is a product 
• r , 0 utionar y change, and that such change continues with us- 
hus. social an d moral prindp]ej a; , vcU „ prindpl es of the 
physical world are constantly changing. Man is a highly oompli- 
, . “^nism whose contemporary nature is a product of hio* 
o an social evolution. His destiny is to achieve vitality. 
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poise, and a sense of achievement in this changing world of 
which he is a pan. The methods appropriate to and, demon- 
strably, most effective in achieving such a life for individuals as 
for societies are the methods of science and democracy. 

As we have seen, educators who accepted an evolutionary, 
naturalistic world-view at first worked in quite different direc- 
tions as they attempted to spell out the meanings of science and 
democracy for educational practice. Educational technologists 
tried to develop a science of education, endeavoring to quantify 
and validate experimentally by application of statistical methods 
an appropriate curriculum and instructional procedure. Ro- 
mantics in education developed a cult of the child in the name of 
science and democracy, as if the only principles binding upon 
children were to be those that they had themselves developed 
experimentally. A third group of educators gave their attention 
to ways of achieving social order through education, their con- 
ception being that intelligent solutions to social problems are 
possible through carefully controlled deliberate education. 

Those who support modem public education and those who 
are most severely critical of it are inclined to agree that the 
most influential philosophy in public school work during the 
first half of the twentieth century was pragmatism. Leaders such 
as Dewey, Kilpatrick, Code, Counts, Raup, Hullfish, and Childs 
were avowed pragmatists. Others such as Thorndike, Judd, Bag- 
ley, Rugg, and Briggs, while not agreeing fully with Kilpatrick 
on many important points, nevertheless accepted evolution as 
a theory of the universe and roan, and looked upon science as 
the proper source of guiding ideas about education. 

This is not to say that all school teachers and administrators 
during the first half of the twentieth century accepted and ap- 
plied all the pragmatic ideas. In every field there is a lag between 
theory and practice, and there are all sorts of arguments and 
disagreements down the line. Nevertheless, pragmatism and pro- 
gressive education were a kind of vanguard movement that ex* 
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pressed a central theme or emphasis in educational work and 
in theorizing about education. 


Traditionalism 

Evidence o£ strong counter-movements in educational thought 
in the United States began to appear after the Great Depression 
which began in 1929. Although an experimental, scientific ap 
proach to the enterprise of schooling had come to dominate the 
thinking of professional leaders in public school policy, tradi- 
tional ways of thinking about life, learning, behavior, the good 
life, and the good society had continued to exert force in areas 
of informal education — in homes, in social gatherings, and in the 
stories and myths of common people. Increasingly, a degree of 
conflict between informal and formal education characterized 
our society. Informal education tended to be regulated more by 
tradition and religion, while the deliberate educational enter- 
prises conducted by the schools, in the light of professional policyr 
were increasingly influenced by science and a philosophy of edu- 
cation based on science. Informal education comes out of the 
social habits or mores and folkways of a culture. It is frequently 
guided by unexamined, habitual assumptions about the world 
in which we live, the nature and destiny of man, and the purposes 
of life. The guiding values of informal education— the educa- 
tion of home, street, dub, and neighborhood— are expressed in 
the novel, in music, in art, in drama, and not so much in critical* 
scientific formulations. 


Unfortunately, much of the discussion about the work of the 
schools nowadays is confused and misdirected. A large part of ft 
^ l ° * nstances ineffident practice which are de- 

p ored by all competent school people, regardless of theoretical 
orientation. American public education is a vast enterprise. 0^ 
. , ’ 1 e y e ^ ave been incompetent people and people of p°° r 

JU gmcnt in education, just as theie have been such peopl* 
government, in business, and in the am. Incompetence is not 
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an issue for educational theory. No one is for it. AH citizens who 
work to see to it that a high level of competence is maintained 
in the work of the schools are to be commended. 

Granting this, however, thoroughly responsible but different 
conceptions of what the schools ought to be doing are in competi- 
tion.* Parents of the children — more than others — need to un- 
derstand this. The criticisms of public education surveyed in pre- 
ceding chapters have been drawn from works which involve 
thoroughgoing criticism of various twentieth century Ameri- 
can institutions. The literary humanists are concerned not only 
about public education but also about the state of the arts, the 
theater, literature, recreation, and religion. The leaders in re- 
ligion who criticize the public schools are also critical of certain 
tendencies in American religious life, home and family living, 
and social and economic outlook. The new conservatives arc 
vigorously critical of certain political institutions, economic 
movements, and social customs of our day. Although informal 
education in the culture has remained relatively more traditional 
than education in the schools, tendenciescriticized in the schools 
are bound up with certain broader cultural characteristics re- 
flected not only in the schools but also throughout American 
life. Fundamentally, the public school controversy is one par- 
ticulardimension of the impact of science, technology, and natu- 
ralism upon American society. 

With all their differences, the humanists, new conservatives, 
and religious leaders join in struggling to rerive what they con- 
sider to be the Great Tradition of Western thought. The insti- 
tution through which they hope to accomplish this is the school. 

As we have seen, they daim that the philosophic perennis or 
perennial philosophy has persisted in Western civilization since 
the fifth and fourth centuries b.c. when Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle stated its fundamental tenets. In contemporary twen- 
tieth century debate, literary humanistic scholars, religious lead- 
ers, and conservative political theorists, basing their arguments 
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on the philosophy of the Great Tradition, criticize the public 
schools and advocate fundamental changes in curriculum and 
method. The so-called Great Tradition in Western culture holds 
that we live in an intelligible world based upon stable principles 
that can be understood by man. It holds that man is capable of 
achieving a reasonable grasp of his nature and the world in which 
he lives because he is endowed with mind. The mind of man 
transcends man’s biological and social nature and is his most 
precious endowment. The primary purpose of education, then, is 
to train and develop the mind of man. In this connection tradi- 
tional literature, philosophy, art, religion, and history are of 
central importance, because the unchanging principles of reason 
are demonstrated therein. A philosophy of education based on 
the Great Tradition is one of integrity and responsibility. If the 
world view of the Great Tradition is accepted as authentic, tradi- 
tional education at its best is effective education, judged by the 
criteria provided. Are these, however, the criteria appropriate 
in contemporary American society? Is the traditional world view 
that by which American citizens wish to measure their schools? 
It is to these questions that succeeding pages of this book are de- 
voted. 


THE NEED FOR INTELLECTUAL ORDER 

. P u blic schools are influenced by various contrasting 

terpretations of the meaning of science and democracy, no one 
t em is adequate when applied as a guiding educational ideal- 
at is, educational technology is inadequate as an educational 


, * technology is inadequate as an cuuu»- 

• , e0r T u ecause the ex P erin >™«l methods of physics and cheffl- 
- he . 5 °? 1Ied '‘ exact fences”) are inappropriate to the 
take° S1Ca SOClal sub i ect natter, which is that of education 
rz", a be !, d o£ stud y- The child-centered school is inadequate 
ence anrt 1 * 31 l ° Sld£c ‘ ent emphasis to funded past expert- 
inescapable social controls. The social reconstruction- 
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ist point o£ view is unacceptable, for it exaggerates the political 
power residing in the school as one among many institutions in a 


the theorizingof responsible educators concern 

public education, is that a notion of critical mtelligence s is a p_ 
mary educational ideal has developed. This is a secul ry 

:rs^ss==f>2£?i 

the traditional moral and pedagogic canons. 

Before 1930, leaders in the progressive tellectual 

Childs, Bode, Kilpatrick, and Dewey pW . 

weaknesses in the movement, dn msi educati onal 

rromTn— S si— and a kind of romantic 

idealization of creativity. Annual Conference 

In 1928. Dr. Dewey addressed tne t sub j Kt , "Pro- 
of the Progressive Ed “““°". Educa tion." He suggested 

gressive Education and the Scie ^ emphasis upon re- 

that progressive schools share m ^ informality, and a dis- 

spect for individuality, increas re s of boys and girls instead 
position to buiid on the expene ces of b^ ^. 

5 -posing external «^.»d long before the 

at this early date-before » P ^ n and its aftermatl.- 
disillusioning experiences of ^ cmp hasis on indivl du- 

Dewey strongly insisted tha progressive scliools was a 

5= ssssSss 

SSSSS 5S=K" 
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education movement should assume responsibility for intellec- 
tual organization of their work . 8 Stressing that he ivas not advo- 
cating a return to a rigid, formal type of organization character- 
izing traditional schools, Dewey insisted that improvisation is no 
substitute for planning, and that planning of a high order must 
go on in progressive schools. To be sure, the very word organiza- 
tion suggests something external and set, as in traditional edu- 
cation. When we give up the type of organization which the tra- 
ditionalists advocate, however, it is desperately important that 
we provide some other sort of organization to take its place. 
Pragmatists hold no brief for chaos. The experimental schools, 
said Dewey, are under constant temptation to improvise, but if 
there is improvisation day after day, meaningful command of 
subject matter does not build up. Although Dewey denied that 
there is any one subject matter which must be taught, he argued 
that there must always be some subject matter undergoing formu- 
lation. That is, there must be consistent, meaningful learning 
and growth . 3 

A few years later Boyd Bode, eminent leader of the progressives 
and professor of education at the Ohio State University, urged 
that emancipation from a vicious traditional formalism in the 
schools only sets the task of finding valid principles of order and 
control. He maintained that progressives had not accomplished 
t is important task and suggested, perhaps with tongue in cheek, 
t at some teachers who belonged to the progressive movement 
had no dear conception of what they were doing and why . 4 Bode, 
a pragmatist, said that progressive education appeared 
o oe motivated by a vague mixture of sentimentalism,* reflection 
a growing demand for recognition of the common man/ 
8 Ibid., Pp. 200-201. 

8 Ibid., p. 201. 

lM8).p!s< BOd '' Eduuuh„ at the Crossroaii (New Veil: New" 1 

® Ibid., pp. i l-tg_ 

6 Ibid., p. I], 
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Rousseauism and instinct psychology , 7 and nineteenth century 
romanticism . 8 He said that its central connotation had been 
that of ‘‘child-centeredness," in that values such as interest, free- 
dom. and self-activity had been stressed. In methods of teaching, 
learning by doing had been the motto, and a social outlook em- 
phasizing cooperation rather than competition and the worth of 
tiie individual had received emphasis.* However, he pointed out 
that the progressives had generally assumed that respect for per- 
sonality and maximum development could be achievedsimply by 
becoming emancipated from traditional formalism and improv- 
ingconditions of learning . 10 This assumption, argued Bode, was 
fallacious. 


A BASIS FOR INTELLECTUAL ORDER 

A number of leaders in progressive education agreed with Dewey 
and Bode in criticizing the child<entered school. They main- 
tained that the pragmatic reliance upon experience must be in- 
terpreted to mean the critical, controlled kind of experiencing 
and learning which is exemplified in science. According to these 
thinkers, who sometimes used the term expenmentaUsm to desig- 
nate their philosophy of education, neither the intellectuals, the 
artists, nor the saints have special authority in the modem demo- 
cratic community. For them, the methods ot criticism, full public 
inspection, and testing become moral principles to guide educa- 
tional work. Dependable, publicly verified knowledge is to be re- 
spected, mastered, and applied to use. Although life is more than 
a series of scientific operations, all life experiences are to be sub- 
jected to critical examination and validation. In the last analysis, 
the authority of our myths, our poetry, and our ideals must rest 
upon open, public criticism. 

1Jbld.,pp.37B. 

3 Ibid, p. 99. 


9Ibi<L.p.*. 
if Ibid* pp. 4-5. 
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Child-centered romanticism modified 

With this re-interprctation of pragmatism to mean reliance 
upon critical use of intelligence, the Tomantic individualism of 
the child-centered school group in the new education movement 
was modified. Here we have an emphasis upon intellectual rigor. 
The exponents considered themselves to be pragmatists. More- 
over, they remained loyal to and active in the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. However, within pragmatism and within pro- 
gressive education there developed important divisions between 
experimentalists and apostles of the child-centered school. Let 
us now turn to an examination of the theory and the educational 
practice advocated by those who considered critical intelligence 
to be a primary educational ideal. 

Importance of public inspection and test 

In this view, each individual has the right and the obligation 
to present his insights and his beliefs for public inspection and 
testing. But individual insights become truth-claims only to the 
extent that they are validated through public inspection and test. 
Thus, social institutions that make possible free, open communi- 
cation and cooperative criticism are indispensable instruments 
of intelligence. Transmission of dependable truth-claims to the 
young and cultivation of scientific attitudes and habits are pn& e 
educational values. These traits are those which differentiate hu- 
man behavior from animal trial and error. They are, thus, of p»* 
mary educational importance. 

Guidance and direction of learning demanded 
The principle at the heart of the child-centered school move- 
ment, that o£ learning through personal experience, is granted- 
ut when the importance of personal experience is emphasize 
m educational method, there is created a need for guidance and 
trecuon of learning which makes the teacher even more im- 
P° nt than he was in the traditional school. The task of the 
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teacher is to guide and direct learning without violating the 
principle of learning through personal experience. Not every 
experience is o£ equal educational value; some experiences re 
stX rather than ex.end the possibilities of future growth in 
learning. 11 Experiences in picking pockets or in injection 
heroi'n are examples. Once more, disconnected ex = no 
organized in such a way that their interconnections 
arfmiseducative. Field trips and casual use 
for instructional purposes frequently exhibit 

they mak^siblc greater intelligent control of events m ti.e 
future. 

Learning at instrumental There 

Learning by «P«^“ dLunl learner and 

must always be mteiactio . ctenu jn j.j, environ- 

certain objective conditions— 8* of an experiment, or 

ment. These may be people, toys, rcal jing, by talk, or by 

imagined persons and “ ri( £ ce is some son of an inter- 

pictures. The point is lb ■ F (|ic ncK i, t desires, and 

action betsveen objective con ^ ^ rQ , c ol , hc teacher is to 

purposes of a living being. u up learning siiua- 

work with tire objective con riiscrimin3ling choice in 

lions. 11 He works, then, y ac5pjn ,ibility is to set up 

setting up learning « tua,,0 " "e n ^vhic!. will bring about 
conditions in the environm ^ bllt llu t which will ha' e 

learning— not any learning ' j( [ rM play and in- 

a favorable effect upon the future- flexibility is 

dividuality, and to foster ci ^ bc Knli|J ,|„s Ilea- 
advisable. 11 However, alwa, ^ rr 

U John Dewey, Expni*** end /tiJ.p 52- 

js /6u*.p- to- 
ts 
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Child-centered romanticism modified 

With this rc-intcrprctation oE pragmatism to mean reliance 
upon critical use of intelligence, the romantic individualism of 
the child-centered school group in the new education movement 
was modified. Here we have an emphasis upon intellectual ngor. 
The exponents considered themselves to be pragmatists. More- 
over, they remained loyal to and active in the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association. However, within pragmatism and within pro- 
gressive education there developed important divisions between 
experimentalists and apostles of the child-centered school. Let 
us now turn to an examination of the theory and the educational 
practice advocated by those who considered critical intelligent 
to be a primary educational ideal. 

Importance of public inspection and test 

In this view, each individual has the right and the obligation 
to present his insights and his beliefs for public inspection and 
testing. But individual insights become truth-claims only to the 
extent that they are validated through public inspection and test. 
Thus, social institutions that make possible free, open cotntnuni 
cation and cooperative criticism are indispensable instruments 
of intelligence. Transmission of dependable truth-claims to tire 
young and cultivation of scientific attitudes and habits are prime 
educational values. These traits are those which differentiate hu- 
man behavior from animal trial and error. They are, thus, of pri- 
mary educational importance. 

Guidance and direction oj learning demanded 
The principle at the heart of the child-centered school m° ve " 
ent. that of learning through personal experience, is gianted 
en t ^ le importance of personal experience is emphasis 
” educatlon ^ method, there is created a need for guidance and 
■rectum of learning which makes the teacher even more im- 
portant than he was in the traditional school. The task of th e 
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teacher U to guide and direct learning tvithout violating [ the 
principle o£ learning through personal expenence. o 17 
experience is of equal educational value; some experiences • 
:it rather than'ex.end the possibilities of future grow* » 
learning. 11 Experiences in picking pockets or in i j 
eroin are examples. Once more, disconnected 

organized in such a rvay that their in,erconnecuons b«om-lear 

are miseducative. Field trips and casual use of ^movi g p ^ 
for instructional purposes trequently ex 1 it t is ' 
periences are educative only when they make P° b > , s0 that 
future experiences. That is. when they are — M, so 
they make possible greater intelligent control of events 

future. 

mem. These may be people, toys. »“"**£* talk , or by 
imagined persons and ^ some sort 0 £ a n inter- 
pictures. The point is that P needs, desires, and 

action between objective co " d ' bonS , o£ t he teacher is to 
purposes of a living being.- Now ^ leaining s i.ua- 
work with the objective disclta ina.ing choice in 

tions. 13 He works, then by ’ “““'"^biUty is .0 « »P 
setting up learning _ sltuabb oFstudentswhich wiH bring about 
conditions in the environmen but that which will have 

learning— not any learning w * t| mit free play and in- 

a favorable effect upon the futur. ( . nquiry , flexibility u 

dividuality. and to foster a® ^ be limits to this Oexi- 
advisable- However, a wa mss). pp- «■ 

11 John Dewey. «■ 

12 Ibid , pp.41-12- is [bid., p. 65- 

13 /bi<l.,pp.4S-44. 
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bility, for the function of the school in a free society is to educate 
for freedom. Men cannot be free except as they are made capable 
of intelligent, that is discriminating, choice. 


Intellectual ground of freedom 


People are not actually bom free. They achieve freedom as they 
master intellectual tools that make it possible for them to control 
their own destinies. These tools arc the knowledge and intellec- 
tual methods that come out of past experience. Thus, education 
for freedom demands knowledge of past experience. The tools 
of freedom come out of past experience as that experience has 
passed through repeated testings. 10 

T he great and awe-inspiring power of a teacher is to manipu- 
late objective conditions to bring about learning. This is the way 
he works, and society sanctions his exercise of this power. Educa- 
tional guide-lines are laid down. It is insisted that an educative 
experience is one that makes for growth, that leads on, and that 


increases power of control over the future. Such power is free- 
dom. An essential condition of genuine freedom is that it be 
intelligently exercised. The decisions of the free man are made 
m the light of past experience and the knowledge coming out 
°t past experience. Hence, a primary concern of a teacher in 
setting up learning situations will be to see to it that knowledge— 
. 1 1S ' ^ se ^ u l generalizations built upon the basis of past expe- 
nence— is used in solving problems. 

hus, the responsible theorists in progressive education we** 
c ear y not advocates of random, uncontrolled, unorganized ac- 
'2 ”!“? name o£ education. Constant critical selection as a 
at * Uy ° E teachers emphasized. In fact, Dewey argued 

selenm^°* mt | ^ at uncom promising emphasis upon critical 
h “ thc stron gest asset of progressive schools. 11 Thus, the 

Education (Me:;,,,, ^ ^fcncncc/ - in A. C. Barnes cf at. Art && 

"h-et-.^ecicn P '“' " 
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new experiences must always be connected with what has gone 
before. Learning must involve organization. Experiences must 
connect meaningfully svith one another. New objects and events 
must be seen as related to, connected with, and developing out 


of earlier experiences. 

It i, a initiate to suppo* that die principle .1 the « « 

experience to somelhing different is adequate^ ««6ednmp ^ T ^ 
ing pupils some new experiences any more dan J ^ a 
they have grealer stil, and ease in dealing wnh ^ w«h wlm 
are already familiar. It « also essen n . T ; e nces and this means 

be related intellectually to those of earber exp o£ fa£U an d 

that tliere be some advance madc ' n “" 5 " educators) constant 

ideas. . . . Connectedness in growth must be his i 

watchword. 18 


educational orientation 

If the position of the systematic philosophers °f dm (he 

tion has been adequately treated in t e P r ei f cct , bro t cn 

question may be raised whether they » ' ;j „ 5U bject 

with progressive education. Whence t ' ^ organiling 

matter? Whence the emphasis on ^ains to demonstrate 

concepts, of mastery of knowledge t re c i,ild<entcred 

■hat L view, despite its differences “ t0 convc „. 

school, remained an educational t co ^ ’ ^ ; the literary 

tional education under the continued mfluence 
humanistic tradition. 

Human needs as criteria needs, but 

The view was that school studies shoo e dift , rcn t 

the concept of need was interpret 5onal p S ycliologists, 

sense from that in which it was used y FijSt D f a ll, the 

mental hygienists, and specialists in external world are to 

limitations and controls inherent m man 


18 Ibid., pp. 8SMW. 
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be taken very seriously. Thinking goes on in a context which is 
not itself constituted out of thought. This is not a subjectivism, 
making of experience something unrelated to an external world 
of hard limitations. There are certain "brute existences, as 
Dewey called them , 19 within which or out of which we live and 
grotv. There is a real external world. From time to time living 
human beings are involved in incomplete, disturbed, unbalanced 
situations. A situation may be incomplete if there is an absence 
of food or drink; it may be disturbed, as in a traffic jam at rush 
hour; it may be out of balance. 

Problem-situations such as these, so the argument goes, con- 
stitute needs, and needs call forth the inquiry. Note, however, 
that needs thus conceived are not narrowly personal. Situations 
become needy; although the human agent is a part of the situa- 
tion, the needs are not somehow’ deep dowm inside the skin of 
the agent; they are in a situation, not inside the viscera of an 
organism. 

Thus, problems are constituted in situations, of which human 
individuals are a part, but only a part. Now’ every such situation 
has a history. Moreover, in a changing, dynamic, evolving world, 
every such situation is also seen as having a future; it is bound 
to become something other than it is "right now.” This way, 

eeds, needy situations , and problem-situations are conceit^ 
dynamically or genetically; that is, as extending through p 25 * 

and present into the future . 20 


METHOD OF INQUIRY FOR MEETING NEEDS 
The position is that needs are properly the basis of education; i 
hroP u ltS *** nee d situations. Any process of inqui 

en, within a context whose important elements ha 1 

Picm. 191G), m Ex P erimental Logic (Chicago: University of Chica. 

*?• I h' Theory o. Inquiry (N„ York Holt 1958), p. 228. 
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been set by past events. Thus, there are things to be known about 
a situation and, to the degree that other human beings hate bcen 
involved in the situation, cooperative work may beposnblp 
i.c., shared inquiry.” The productsof inquiry we call 
Let us recapitulate: the purpose o£ education isto 
of people- needs exist in situations, not somehow merely .ns, do 
peoT meeting needs, then, means recons, rooting snuations; 
Ls is accomplished through inquiry; inquiry yields knowledge 

not appropriate to the real, rca |ity out of which 

they are not exactly the same They are the 

they arise. Data are means to knowledg . J, as ,j lU 

raw material out of which in cn:nc ' ] e l0 educational 
argument may appear, it has tn<potun. relomnce o 

Tk. Laying bare the 

Needs of children can only be mcl a jo U nd educational 

we gather them, we can never ge eenuine research. The 

base. This calls for older. P rec,!,on ' bc S mct 3! wc use subject 
needs of children and youth ca f da m |0 m e Ct them, 
matter grounded in competent y . on bclw cen a concern 

In other words, there can be -meeting the 

about careful, competent primary scholars p 

needs of youth.” developed. It is in the ptoc- 

V'xl.lhcm'amwoldalam p „ b lemat!c or inde- 

css of laying bare dam. which con! , rutted. Meanings 
terminate situations, that ““ f d situation, begins overtly 
arise as the organism, caught in a nee 1 in a „ effort m 

or imaginatively to muse around .n ? ». [h£ location 

reconstruct it. Such whatever ”mo,ang 

of die data, already accomplished P 


ttl6W,p-8. 
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around" occurred prior to location and collection of data teas 
random, unintelligent, not free; it was meaningless. On the other 
hand, when the "moving around" begins to be guided by data, 
then meanings and interpretations can arise. 

Knowledge arises out of data and meanings. Data and meanings 
applied to reconstruction of a situation — getting out of the traffic 
jam, securing food or drink — result in knowledge. Thus, it is a 
total situation which generates or gives rise to needs. Needs are 
not narrowly personal or private. A disturbed or incomplete sit* 
uation indicates and brings about the need for an agent to inves- 
tigate, to plan, and then to test the plan as a way of reorganising 
the situation . 22 What we finally call knowledge comes out of this 
nort of need-da ta-meanings background. What we call knowledge 
is a body of tested conclusions that have been sifted through past 
experience. It is based upon data and meanings , 23 and it has been 
tested by inquirers making use of it in problem-situations. That 
is. it has been subjected to experimental verification. Responsible 
inquiry yields conclusions which are to be respected in further 
inquiries .* 1 Now, since all situations have trails into the past, and 
since living is essentially a social experience, a problem-situation 
smh regard to which absolutely no inquiry has been made is al- 
most inconceivable. Thus, responsible inquiry must grow' on a 
oundation of scholarship. Postulates or principles derived frotn 
past inquiry are resources for future inquiries. Professor Dewey 
maintained that principles— tested ways of doing things coming 
out of previous inquiry — are operationally a priori with respect 
to further inquiry . 25 

If this be the case, then teachers must indeed be reluctant to «• 
up instructional units that lead students into areas of inquuT 
v- their lack of knowledge makes them incompetent. If 
pnncip es are operationally a priori,” serious questions might 

p-™. 
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be raised with regard to so-called "experiential amts” which ig- 
nore the importance oE a background in history and theory. 

Scholarship of instrumental value 

Nevertheless, we do not have here a mere restatement of the 
classical tradition in education. Human experience, m 
i, looked upon as part of a natural and evolving 
is looked upon as instrumental to human and social welltonfr 
. not t a JLm bonum in itself. The funedono - 
tual life is to look into the future and projea * 1 
ture action; to speculate about pas. and present expenen 

by ^ 

to treat areas of experience in »> comtnKt io n is need, 
imbalance. The criterion in cu disturbed situations 

It life adjustment means mconstnic, ton of d..^ ^ ^ ^ 

in life for the maximization of mm ^ ;rn p ro pcr nor a mean 
education for life ad i u5 “"'"‘ “ jbout the things that need 
educational goal. We oug present cannot be other 

thinking about. The past is go ’ t the future to some 

than it is, but we may hope to ^ ^ fof thc future fix the 
degree. Problems of the present an |cJt resource lit hand 

content of the school curriculum. The 8 knowledge ar 

forbundingafurureisinthe^^P fnim[h e 

hand. We seleet from this funi ^ for ih e future, 

past, according to present nee froOTlhc pastwhichissonie- 

There is no corpus of subject ma mincnt;ll 10 our 

how sacred. Knowledge is .mmm.en.al 

present problems and future o ]W ._ IW ,. p . si. 

n Dewey, Rrconstmelioa in Philosophy (No. 
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Relativity of knowledge 


Of course, this never means that knowledge remains fixed and 
unaltered. In the process of using knowledge instrumentafly, 
theories are altered and refined. Knowledge coming out of the 
past is constantly reconstructed in the present. This constant re- 
fining through criticism is finally what distinguishes critically 
grounded meanings from those coming out of day-dreaming or 
free fantasy . 27 This is to say that experience is meaningful in 
terms of its background. It is to say that an argument, an idea, or 
a scientific generalization cannot be understood except for its 
matrix extending back into the past and involving purposes, in- 
terests, and intents of the past which gave rise to it. Moreover, 
the past renders certain dependable generalizations or tested 
ideas. These are tools that the inquirer uses in coping with his 
problem. He is obligated to master these tools — to know these 
truths, and to respect them. Such truths provide assurance to 
those in their command. However, they are not absolute and 
they are not eternal. They are finite, not infinite, and they are 
always subject to criticism . 28 


This should make clear that experimentalists, although ac- 
cepting evolution, denying metaphysical absolutes, and applying 
e pragmatic test, do not deny that certain tested ideas deserve 
a relatively permanent status. The experimentalist does not ad- 
vocate that the inquirer adopt a skeptical attitude toward all 
uersals. His is certainly not the view that all results of p 35 * 
inquiry should be open to constant doubt. The point is, rather, 
t scientific generalizations must be recognized for what the)' 
re products of human inquiry, not to be viewed as eternal 
° nS ‘ ^ t ^ ie 53016 time, the notion is that the relatively 
conc lusions of past inquiry must undergo constant 
cation and change. New discoveries will constantly &»• 


2® Dewey' rtT/; Cnd NatUTe (Chicago: Open Court, 1925), p. 339. 

151-52. Daruiin on Philosophy (New York: Holt, 1910)' pP- 
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pinge upon the body of scientific generaitations. The past turn 
Lo the future. Past, present, and future are conn « ■ \ * 

respeefed, but even the light 

cause they have been depends '• ^ they are un- 

of the needs of the present. It is y ^ truths are to some 
changing. The ^ in coping with 

extent remade as they are 

current problems. 30 

Summary 

The purpose of this knowledge and 

of philosophers of the Net 1 widespread stereotype of png' 

scholarship has been £Sponsibility.* U must be 

matism as charactemed by schol y P ^ bcM the png- 
granted that there has bee ". a 5 ' d / chndJr and Counts have been 
made movement. Dewey. Ki, P at ”“' “““ America. Nevertheless 
leaders among liberals in lw £ [bc system of thought w 

an important and recurring “P“V . n in ' the name of continuity, 
inspired these men has been co ^ Experience and Educe w, 
Dewey makes Uiis most dear made j„ preceding pag ■ 

to which frequent references Jn * indilidua listic excesses of 
The book is a severe indictment 

child-centered sdiool. „f the New Education, the pop 

AS viewed by philosophen o' *' t<) pro vidc cnteml* 
slogans of the activity-school move lcaB iing exp er,ences_ 

disSiguishing between more and * * „„„ momenta^ nd 

There is strong criticism of : readier , sivism. This 

passing interests of undents m *•» 

29 Dewey, Z-ogiY, the Philosophy, P- 152. 

80 Dewey, The Influence of Darui 
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a gross distortion of the meaning of criticism and scientific method 
in education. 

The view is that problems arise out of the past, and that data, 
meanings, and knowledge coming from past inquiry must be brought 
to bear on problems of the present. Every situation extends through 
past, present, and future. Because a situation is thus continuous 
through time, die situation cannot be understood except as its 
history, including data and meanings, is known: 

1. The situation as it now exists is a product of the past. 

2. The meanings and data are products of the past. 

3- Every situation confronted in the present is a product of the 
past; hypotheses for future action must, then, take careful account of 
past experience, since the present is only intelligible in terms of the 
past. 

4. Thus any and every inquiry must be based upon disciplined, 
methodical historical study and upon thorough knowledge of con- 
clusions of scientific inquiry having a bearing upon the problem at 


It is the present situation, however, which gets our concern. The 
past is to be used by us; it is not to master us. Inquiry is to be directed 
to present problems; our concern is with the use and meaning of ex- 
perience. Despite their differences, all the progressives have agreed 
, , e real P ur P<»e of education is to enable the young to cope 

• VX » u e pr ? blems °i the present and future. The traditional school 
° e criticized, not because of its stress on subject matter, but be- 

andL°^ p “bl^ Uent " rela ‘ e SUbjeC ‘ IDat ‘ er Pr£5eD ' 

Traditionalists in education have insisted that what has I*® 
useful m the past must be most useful in the future. Accordingly, 
fixed ^ le sc£l °ol studies to perpetuate, preserve, : 

fixed body of traditional lore. On the other haul the chil 


theyhai 
a fixed l 
progressivists, ii 
of individual 
discount the 


and extend 

the other hand, the child-centered 
of indf i , ?-r! eir absor Pdon with the growth and development 
of .ndmduaf chtldren, have tended to ignore the social past 


and w 

well be rlo * mportance o£ systematic knowledge. The’iatter may 
taest- c v ,r ‘°r i2aU ° n ° r educational values b- > 

only tools h Jt ““t be recognized, however, that lb= 

P-ut are “Schlfe ^ adjUS ' men ' 

” Dew.,. Exp crime « 


2 past has provided. 3 
e and Education, pp. 92-93, 
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The choice, then, is not to revert to the "eternal values” ot the 

traditionalists in setting up educational standards. Nor wiUthe choice 

be to romanticize the art experience and advocate that a h^rucnty 
of artists be set up to exercise social control through a unique an 
mystical* method Sf "creative thought." - 
tingencies in life, painstaking gathering of data, scalding 
pas 6 t for die origin^ of problems, 

- - 

testing by all corners problematic. contingent, chang- 

Teachers are advised to stress 1 , - Js t0 come to terms 

ing nature of reality and to At Uie same time, in this 

with a dynamic, ever-changing ; e with fundamental 

view, they will teach that previous in . 

data and meanings, and know ® v ving They will see to it that 
quiry are prerequisite to P™ b ‘^^Sal means for prob- 
the young arc provided with They will be forever on guard 

lem-solving as problems are P*® tUin king not grounded in 

against careless, unsctenufta P ' r tincnt to the problems 

mastery of data, meanings, and knowl g y 
at hand. 


Notes 
p. 213 


. -nteUiance • • the me best hope for coming 

. . human intelligence 

generations ... . an d in those which 

The intended implication in is P ^ ^ as a guide to 
follow is that a Uieory has • ' , t may be asked, how- 
policy in American P ub ' , ^“ ni!mtors i„ the school always 

ever, "Have teacher, and admin. ^ by this 

deliberately and ^ be in die negative. But 

.teoey," The reply. «?“"“£ ^ tht iheory has been at 
does tins invalidate die cl. m « mic , he ory as be 

work, No. so. A broker ' oHa -di^ ^ = 

conducts his business. A satem ^ ^ doe , „ ot mean 
human relations as he snt * h made as d. 

that every decision made y 
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condusion of a syllogism the major premise of which can be 
stated precisely upon call. The relationship between practice 
and theory does not depend completely upon the psychologi- 
cal awareness of individuals doing the practicing; for theories 
become involved in the ways of institutions and cultures so 
that they are dramatized in action even when not stated pre- 
cisely. In fact, it may well be that theories become roost 
powerful in the affairs of men as they move into this '‘sub- 
liminal” intellectual realm. They are there; they guide 
action; they make a difference. However, only upon deliber- 
ate and disciplined reflective analysis can they be located 
and stated. 


217 ... responsible . . . conceptions of what schools ought to 

be doing ...” 

A responsible proposal which can be taken and held to as a 
guide to a policy and program of action may well gain fierce 
opposition, inasmuch as it does constitute a plan that, if 
carried through, would make a significant difference in the 
affairs of men. That is, it is capable of operation. But irre- 
sponsible proposals are opposed as either silly or dishonest 
That some proposals for educational policy have been silly 
might be admitted. That some have been dishonest cannot 
be clearly demonstrated. 


9 $] « , 

... to counter the widespread stereotype of pragmatism 
“ Characterized by scholarly irresponsibility" 

The writing and teaching of those who prepare teachers has 
been much more self-consciously related to the scholarship 
scussed in this chapter than has the writing and teaching 
p ' vor ers * n the public elementary and secondary schools. 

Practitioners characreri«N,~,ij., u t • 


^ xii liic puoiic elementary an 
Petitioners characteristically become immersed in t 
witLw! U °" the discipline or art and frequently lose touch 
in th~ 1C T 21 ." 5 ° f the wa >' s w hich they are perfecting. E' en 
, ^ r ° essiona I schools preparing teachers, there has been 
the ^ Uate . a “ enl,on to the development and refinement of 
denev ° retiCa ^ ,ases °f education, and an unfortunate ten- 
T ° overemphasize inadequately understood slogans- 


the ad- 
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p. 233 *' Teachers are advised to . encourage boys and girls (o 
come to terms tvlth a dtjnamlc, ever-changing universe " 
Conservative; argue vigorously against this, maintaining that 
individual sanity and social stability depend upon recogni- 
tion and acceptance of certain unchanging truths. See, to the 
contrary, John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty (New York; 
Minton, Balch, 1929); also Eric Fromm, Afan for Himself 
(New York: Rinehart, 1947). Dewey and Fromm hold that it 
is possible for men to come to tenns with a universe of 
change. 



CHAPTER 


THIRTEEN 


The New 
Education- 
Values, 
Standards, 
Moral 
Implications 


In the preceeding chapter the importance ot 
knowledge in the theory of the New Education 
has been emphasized. Inasmuch as problems 
are tackled intelligently only as significant 
data, meanings, and knowledge are used, g 1 * 31 
attention must be given in schools to mastery 
of important data, meanings, and knowledge 
Responsible progressives would emphasize 
strongly as traditionalists that students m u ^ 
master knowledge. The distinctions come 3 
the point of selecting the items of knowle g* 
which are to be mastered, and in relating 
total educational enterprise to the field o m- 
liable knowledge. Thus, the frequently 
criticism that pragmatism in educatio^ 
theory advocates carelessness and irrespons* 
expediency in scholarship must be discount ^ 
A more substantial and well-grounded cn ^ 
cism of pragmatic educational theory is 
fails to deal adequately with morality- Tim ^ 
phases upon criticism and testing, so it 
gued, are appropriate to fact-finding, b ut ^ 
to the discovery and preservation of ' ^ 

Furthermore, the assertion is made that p ® 
matism provides a way of expediting 
once you know what you want to do, b u£ 
it gives no adequate directions as to hem 
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establish critically what you want. Critics maintain that this 
philosophy places all human wants on the same !«**“««» 
grapple” adequately with the problem ot determining winch 

things are more worth-while than others. - 

In technical philosophy, much attention has been gnen to 
considering whether a scientific, operational philosophy 
with values. logicians atgue .whether an . ht " ques . 

validated experimentally : 

tions to ‘ IS questions. Th , i,v scientific 

has been explored, and some effort human 
philosophers to reduce value qu« di , a ^ s ions been refined 
interests. Rarely have these tec ^ opmti(ms . Yet 

to make tlieir meanings clear n <meoDle in sdiools give 

teachers working withchildrenanyou ^ ^ facU but 

much of their attention to teachi g y F jfiouM 

moral norms. -You oiightnotlontn m dmha.^^ ^ ^ 

complete your home workl E ry ; w lt)1 thc 

countryl Human life must be held sacredl 

truthl " -It ,, l,i,t not with values, although 

Now if science deals with he education should 

the scientific comprises the realm «thnn ? Sentimc „,ality? 
do its work, what supports these ™ !cic niific habits of mind in 
Custom! As teachers work to i P f in from raising 

,heyoung,die^.ngcanno.be«pee^ eri ^ „ tM C, 

critical questions about bj e Ct all assertions to critical 

them to criticire everything. J ho)d aI1 pro posilions 

test, inspection, and expenmen , 3ppca rance of new ea- 

tentatively, subject to aheranon Thu s, why should 

dence, the moral codes wdlahobeq _ or support the 

we respect human life, tel the t "'“’’ l J in:ls cl 1 ooltl.atdedi- 

ConstitutioniThesequesnon^d bea,^ iiaiiyint 

cates itself to teaehmgyoung P«P£ have their ground 

It may appear .hat mora I »nc. ^ ^ scIMnt „es. can 
only in some form of self-interest 
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be extended to include interests of "my family,” "my race,” my 
clan,” and "my country,” but whether a scientific humanist can 
extend self-interest to include all of mankind may be a moot 
question. Nevertheless, it would appear that the ground of mor- 
ality in a secular school must finally be "man for himself,” as 
Erich Fromm has put it . 1 Then is there any reason — other than 
sentimentalism — why one should live a life of pain and suffering 
for all mankind? Perhaps one can critically establish the advisa- 
bility of ten or twenty years of pain and suffering for others, with 
the promise that the joys will eventually be greater as the invest- 
ment in pain contributes to a group enterprise from which one 
will profit. In this view, however, there would appear to be no 
ground for an ultimate personal sacrifice in the name of a cause 

greater than oneself. 


MORAL fervor of progressive education 

Paradoxically, it would appear that progressive education in- 
volved a moral fervor which has rarely been matched in the long 
history of education. How can this be, when the philosophy sup- 
porting it appears to elevate self-interest to such a high plane? 
One explanation has been that teachers who joined the move- 
ment were ladies who loved children but who had none of their 
own; thus, the romantic conception of childhood expressed in 
e maxims of the child-centered school captured them. Another 
suggestion has been that the moral fervor of the movement is 
enved from Christianity; i. e „ that a fundamentally Christian 
ora ity of love carried over, as a phenomenon in cultural lag* 
\ . e 4^ CtaphySiCal dimensi °n of Christianity had been dis- 
t - j at Eode and Dewey came out of Calvinistic Chris* 

r \ 3 . n 1 13 1 S ° me °* dleir m °re eminent interpreters were men 

\V 1 ^angelical Protestantism arc cited as examples. 

cse suggestions fail to take into consideration is 

' W* >■-». «« /„ (N „ Yotl; Rinchan mn 
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understandable devotion that men have demonstrated in various 
ages to the cause of human freedom. Progressive education at its 
best has a place in the liberal tradition. Jt stands for intellectual 
and moral freedom, a freedom which takes form as men forge 
their own criteria for judgment out of their experience m bring 
The moral fervor involved in such a movement is genera 
of compassion for man's fellows, indignation at the fcmtot 
oppress them, and a clear vision of the means of then deliver- 


the great goods- 

intelligence, freedom, and democracy 

The most impressive rejoinder to criticuiM of pragmausm and 
progressive education as involving a mora . f 

educational theorists who see connections among s umce, 
dom, and democracy. They find an ultimate, ^“ta- 
in those methods and institutions w 1C " t that j t is tlie 

tion of human values by human eings. Sn( j it po S . 

eartlily joys and satisfactions i which co [heir prcser . 

sible to dedicate themselves critically somehow 

ration. That is. thecritically establ.shedmuse-am f 
greater than self-interest— comes to . [utional fonns that 

and extending those social me , , ^ amc is lhe method of dis- 
enable man to be for 1 ” mse , . votio „ to it is the empirical 

ciplined intelligence.* Ground for ^ peop lt like our- 

evidence o£ its fruitfulness in pr ^ v ; eWe d as a way hu- 
selves. The method of critica in o ^ ^ ^ cas e— if the 
man beings have of working to 8 e * anot her, working with 
critical method is a way of - ~ anothe*- 

one another, listening to one ^ be t he case, then it 

then it must have moral sigm • dynamic scheme 

may well be that educators can >&> and mc thod of imel- 

of educational values built on the conte 
lectual criticism. 
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Democratic method 
The method of criticism is seen as the method of democracy. 
That is, it is the method of free, open examination, with decisions 
always subject to revision on the basis of overt test. It is the 
method of science, broadly construed . 2 It is to be skeptical, criti- 
cal, and open-minded; it is to accept as true or reliable only that 
which is demonstrated openly, publicly, honestly, and obviously . 8 
Faith in human intelligence thus broadly construed has been the 
faith of modem educators. That is, they have been passionately 
devoted to inquiry, criticism, and experiment — to systematic, 
careful, alert, unprejudiced observation and testing. In other 
words, for them human intelligence has been the supreme au- 
thority and prime educational value. The basis for giving intelli- 
gence this pre-eminent position is that it has been more fruitful 
in producing richer lives for more people than any other method. 


Commitment to intelligence 

A great moral commitment is involved in the faith that intelli- 
gence is the prime educational value. It is a commitment to the 
view that systematic, controlled, unprejudiced observation and 
experimentation, subject to critical testing by all comers, is bet- 
ter than unsystematic, careless, uncontrolled, biassed procedures 
aiming special authority rather than resting on critical inspec- 
on by ail. Truths thus established always have a provisional 
status. They rest upon public acceptance by individuals whose 
\r .^° n .°^ acce P tan ce is the evidence of experimental testing, 
ration by others is not something grudgingly tolerated. It * s 
positive, constructive, necessary element in the making of truth. 
“ a f inst hallucination and vagary. It is the proc- 

tor vprif * - trUt * 1 iscreatcd ; but this process is never completed’ 
*5 dn 1Catl0n hy individuals comprising an unlimited com- 

* John* Dewey’ -AnUnnonV Modern Man (New York: Dial. 1046). pp- Yl ^ > ' 
cU. Y. II. KrUorll^ 15 ' 11 , in Naturalism and the H#** 
0>CW York: Columbia University Press, 1914). ?• l2 ' 
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munity would be the condition for complete establishment of a 
proposition’s truth-claim. 

THE GOOD SOCIETY 

Political and social institutions rest on tht t same Ration .* 

miths. They rest upon public acceptance by .ndtv.dtmlswhme 

criteria of acceptance have been cnttczed. ]u ^ 

lar truth-claim has continue 

of its application, so a political or soc e yjjjs ; s 

as an instrument so long as it actually C ? n "™ as a method is 

true of democratic institutions. % > e specific institutions 

correlated with the method of .nteUtg^^^;^ inspK . 
and specific social forms are open to co simply 

.ion, and revision. The democratic a ■ h m * s ^ „ 

faith in intelligence; it does no. attach melt an, 

form organization. usabIe truth-claims are trees- 

At the same lime, as depen . M constantly 

ured for their instrumental vain ^ litial and >oda i in- 
subject to change, so dependabl , P“ ^ ,« pass 

stitutions are apprecia ted “ ^ jnstUutiora are to be judged 

judgment on institutions. 11 therc is no form of social 

srrrs=»— * 

TJZ 

cism and decision-making m a ^ process of criticism, 

all men have something to contnbut ^ or permanent 
Since the view is that 'here are no ^ objKts in the work- 

truths, human beings are both *1 cvciy proposal 

ing out of social-scientific generalizations. 
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for social action proposes modes of association among individual 
human beings. Thus, each individual is a part of the material of 
the experiment. However, since the consequences of the experi- 
ment — where people aTe involved — can be measured only by hu- 
man satisfactions and dissatisfactions, each individual must also 
be one of the experimenters, recorders, and reporters. Since so- 
cial experimentation extends through time, it becomes extremely 
important that all men remain free to speak honestly and freely, 
and to record and publicize their reactions. 


Importance of free communication 


Here we have a powerful justification for freedom of speech and 
press, and a strong argument against censorship. Seen this way, 
when we refuse to hear men speak or 'when we forbid circulation 
of what they have written, we hurt ourselves. Since truth is 
wrought out of human experience, a continuing refining edge in 
the building of truth is the voice of the dissenter. Actually, he is 


extremely important to us; he helps us discover where the ideas 
and institutions we are using are weak. The spoken or recorded 
word coming from the dissenter is like pain in the body. He is 
unpleasant; he disturbs us; but he lets us know where there may 
be weakness or incipient social disease. 

OE course, the process of governing ourselves is inexact. The 
effort to manage human affaire intelligently is always hampered 
y e inescapable personal equations of observers (the prejudices 
an vested interests of legislators and voters). There is the mud- 
° * ecords (editorial policies of newspapers and piques of 
reporters). There is the elusiveness of subject matter (How many 
d ~r VCTe thCre in 1116 State Department?). But these are 
feet ann” 31 ever Y scientist faces; we always work with iroper- 
tellmfm mC ° m P lete tools - The advantages in the method of m* 
consequent 11 the franl; recognition that this is so, and die 
perfect. continue d effort to improve tools recognized as 
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MORAL CANONS OF THE METHOD OF INTELLIGENCE 

IE it is good to be intelligent and thus free, then there is a method 
oE intelligence to which we must cleave in order to 
dom Beginning with the commitment to mtell.gence as a su 
“ora, value, we derive certain "oughts" ^ Personal con- 
duct and for education as we examine what it rea y 
intelligent. 

The value of the human community m 

tions, then, are those that hold orahrg ^ oE the 

copying places m time. spa ' nce , and it is also ot the very 
community is die mission of 8 [h£ a i etyi security, 

substance of intelligence. The poi listing critical sen- 

and happiness of each person 1 ^ productive instances in 

sitivity to the appearance of nega p make some 

the use of generalizations^Every since die bio- 

contribution to the testin„ B and position in time 

logical make-up, environment, per onah^ ^ and in 

and space of each individua m j ’ rcsc nts a unique di- 

the future are unique, eac i in 1 from |lis point of view 

mention of intelligence. c “ ^ his contribution to l.u- 

—from his position, i nus 
man intelligence. 

The demands of the humane com ? £ human inteli*- 

There is a sense in which this way hunl ,n life 

gence-as a great it immediately follow* 

valuable. 1 flifcUpmc.ousforth i ^ ;on ^ ^ prov ,i, 0 n of 
that a moral commitme 
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health and welfare services is involved. If people arc valuable 
because of the contribution they make to the community of in- 
telligence, this contribution is to be maximized in world-wide 
efforts to support and nurture their contributions. However, this 
effort is seen as extending through time, through an unlimited 
community. Here is the suggestion of a kind of brotherhood 
among men of all ages — the suggestion that all arc engaged in the 
cooperative task of seeking truth. Having forsaken metaphysical 
presuppositions holding for absolute, completed truths, we must 
look upon the human community as our one best source of wis- 
dom. We need each other desperately in a world in which cooper- 
ative inquiry is seen as the primary source of dependable princi- 
ples to guide action. 


t may also be pointed out that in this conception of social 
emocracy, status is a function of earned esteem. An insight that 
stands the test of action is of value regardless of its source. R ace 
a n ineage are of no account in the method of intelligence. Con- 
erse y, even the wisest and the most farsecing of men must recog- 
ow limited and fallible his concepts are, and how minute 
own personal contributions have been. His wisdom is the 
rnn ° m ^ COm nmnity that nurtures him, and his wisdom is 
constanuy confounded by new insights coming from his peers. 

we b™ that m thb Way 0f ^king of human intelligence, 
militv ti , 6 gr ? Und for an eth5c of equality and of personal hu- 
“vere J e r u *** ^ SU ^ esdon of a kind of awe or even 
to whirl. ° r • COmmunit y which extends through time and 
Hnlt r iSb ° than a contributor, 

estvand C may P olntout the tremendous emphasis upon hon- 

one a traitor u • cyisavirtue ; del iberate falsification makes 

r to “ — ten th : 

to the ideals that!, ” S eam from hlm and can he be trU 

that have made him and that sustain his freedom- 
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MORAL PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 
How then, are moral values to be taught in the secular school? 
What does all this mean for the establishment o gut 

commitments? What faith remains to sustain boys g . 

men and women in times of crisis? 

Loyalty to and respect for intelligence 

There is the loyalty to and respect for h»ce " '*£ 

is so admirable, honorable, an aPP™' e e( j uc ational 

preserved and extended. This ecom ^ seated and re- 

value, because it is the means by which go re maUng the 

created. It is the on S oi ^“^ c0 „ n e, that it is the 

good life among men. This i 7, ]MBC satisfactions to 

only method which has in the pas houses have burned; 

human beings. Pigs great literature! beautiful 

wars have created national hero _^ dar ; in dogma. How- 
music and art have been inspired > wWch drives on 

ever, the method of mctho d most fruitful and de- 
creation of human goods. it becomes of supreme educi- 

pendable in the long run. Th , for growth m 

tional value, and educational practices tna 

intelligence are deemed indispensable. 

Criticalrespect for tradition . nte , Icctu al experiences is 

This is not to say that enjoym ^ and various, and 

itself the only enjoyment. En )°f m ^ of m ro ay find within 
every enjoyment is, as such, a 8° • K [,i c h appear to have 

himself instances of happy consumma We my have 

come from non-in.eUisent ined.od, and s _ ( _ inc .,eller told 

solved 


rom non-intclligent ^^^^ij^vhata fortune-lellertold 

i problem by doing unen J is0I ganited section of our 
us to do. We may have integrated^ ^ Xvsiral docum"- ' 


,ave integrated a ts° X M ical doclrines. "’c 

life by applying an 1 . ns, | 1 ’ t d "‘' parendy inniiuve, anisue ex 
may have been inspired by an »PP-“ 
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penence. It cannot be denied that individualistic or authori- 
tarian methods sometimes render consummately experiences of 
richness and satisfaction. 

Thus, in work with the young, there is a sense in which respect 
and generosity toward the various sources of traditional wisdom 
are to be taught. Nevertheless, in a spirit of gentleness and hu- 
mility, criticism of these non-scientific insights must not only be 
encouraged but also be demanded. Otherwise, the claim to su- 
preme authority of propositions uttered by special persons may 
remain unchallenged. Today, evidence from psychology, 5 ° a ' 
ol °gy, and anthropology appears to establish the dominant role 
of the culture in supplying standards. The existence of inborn 
or a priori moral or metaphysical categories has apparently 
been disproved. When this conception is taken seriously, it must 
immediately be recognized that a pragmatic individualism which 
advocates that men draw upon whatever methods and authorities 
the whim of the moment suggests is unsound. It leaves out of con- 
sideration the fact that the very minds with which men male 
thetr choices are structured by the systems of belief in which they 

have been nurtured. 


Disciplines o/ critical intelligence 

lobe bn . n0t for moral teacher in a secular scho°' 

y acceptant of all sources of authority to which his stu- 
Plv a tU .T' A “ ntral ““cent of the school must be to sup 
working ' :alue conceptions that provide dependable 

comeoum by Wh!ch choices IMy “i«uein bappT 

are to be made. The task is cue of structuring 
videsthemo^rr™’ 10 dctCTmine "hat system of values pr°- 
tiBc, exuerim ^ E ? Uate £ou ndation for strong minds. The sden- 
nuedumUonauTnllT^ hummism here under discussion a* 

adherence to rrif- e °? r 0 dsthat minds constituted by loyaltyan 
This is because m ^ o6s are - “foe long run, most blessed- 
critical method is most productive of bu- 
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man goods of all sorts. Children and youth thus educated must 
survey with sympathy and appreciation the assertions and 
of assertions coming from authoritarian and non-cntrca Urn me - 
The critical mind, however, in contras, to the 
non-cri.ical mind, will arrive at choices expenmem^^S 
use of technological information and philosophical analys . 

to ^-.opment of inteiu^ce as a prime 

educational value will use every tec ideate the moral 

contradiction with the faith in mtelhge 

traits involved in the method of public, 

indeed be viewed as a central part o r ^ and attitudes will 
non-sectarian education. Speci c m secular, 

be encouraged in the young, but die morality wtll 

public, non-sectarian morality. 

Discos of firmness and resent *«•*»£* ^ 0 „ tlin£d 
Since the morality of intelligence an any school 

above, does have a clear cutung s ' bc sub : ec ted to corn- 
dedicated to this morality wi c ,^“ dua]s and blocs within com- 
munity criticism. Existence o 1 and uncritical commit- 

munities purposefully advocating p^ Wcin . so i vi ng is likely 

ments in preference to public, although the position of 

to be the rule rather than the excep • dedtotiral to die free 

the school must be uncompromising r ^ whidl , when 

mind, it must always be remember whjch k is advanced is 

challenged, moves contrary to thee th e operation 

dubious. Certainly If freedom rs endmgem ^ , vhen 

of authoritarian groups wit in s0 become authorilatian 

members of the community of intelligence 
in the name of freedom. 

Use of force as a last resort d be , aug ht that the 

Children and youth in the £ t0 itself. Use of force: » 

method of intelligence must remam true 
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the ultimate indication of failure of intelligence. If there is a 
justifiable use of force, it may be to see to it that authoritarian 
groups submit their propositions for public inspection rather 
than be allowed to maintain secrecy. So long as an authoritarian 
group allows its books to remain open, democratic persuasion 
rather than force is always to be preferred. Thus young people in 
the schools, while being taught the morality of criticism, must al- 
ways be reminded of the dignity of dissent, even when the dis- 
sent comes close to the roots of the faith to which the school is 
dedicated. 

Children and young people in the schools will, therefore, be 
constantly reminded that resort to coercion, force, subterfuge, or 
deliberate "shading" of test-results to oppose authoritarian 
groups falsifies the faith of the community of intelligence. The 
young may be taught that the greatest evil is concerted, organ- 
■red effort to discredit the method of intelligence in favor of some 

ut loritarian method. Political maneuvering by any group v'hicb 

involves deliberate weighting of evidence in favor of some pre- 
nceised and invulnerable point of view is WTOng. Use of force 
must always remain suspect, and its only possible justification 
as am e of deliberate political action is to secure evidence with' 


Summary 


iocd 


jrob- 


intclIicJnr^P"',!^ 1 * ^“^tional platform of those for w-hom mil 
lem-solving activii^p^Vj™ 1 ,iai dcrine5 hum an inquiry as p 
with the r»jt „„ /’ "Oblems arising out of situations conunum 

tools or imtiummts b= -^ ntl °- ted by lhe mc of ceItain inld]e ^ 
results of past i nm - hese in5tru ments include data, meaning 
communication Id?’ human institutions which make possib 
recognized and at tart ^ ^ypo theses. Complex problems tazy 

edge are mastered. M ^ ata ' meanings, and funded kno* 

careful surveys of r|“ cat,on21 efforts will involve laborious ac 
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as crealive members o! a democratic communily dedicated Lo intelli- 
gence. Conceivably, yean ot study devoted to mastery ot instruments 
of intelligence may be necessary before creative problem-solv ng 
activity . be undertaken in a given area. Sound analy is of the 
method of intelligence by no means issues in support of an ed - 
rational practice lacking order and ngor. . ' nd ‘ V ' “ Lfore they 
thoroughly acquainted with pertinent data and meam gs ! 

can sense problems, locate them by intelligent analysis, and proceed 

to construct hypotheses for their solution. definable 

Again, the cinons of the critical mediod are : >P eofic ’ 
moral values. These canons, plus the results of !^ u ‘^ EraI t,,ions 
social fields having values for man, comprise edited I 

and make up the moral code. The uemso is authority They 

and the yo/ng are tohenur, used 

have authority because they are cssenti 

intelligence. 

Notes 

p. 237 ... . . whether on •oughf can ever he validated cepe rimen- 

,M y ■ ■ ■" r, directed at the position 

A wide range of CT,n “' m ,„ y „[ solving problems 

taken in this chapter. involves a set of pro- 

called the scientific or c a moral code, 

cedural rules-a uu.nual-wh.ch ^ ^ 

A familiar dich4 is ** ® ^ ]s njoraliy neutral-u 

and that the scientific , p,od. But this pre- 

can as well be used f ° r . f °“’ is sct „p uon-inrelligenlly- 
sumes a situation tn which the P ^ £oul end pn> - 

Will not thoroughgoing critical analys 
posed exhibit its foulness! 

itnmentally Christian morality of lave 
p. 238 . . that a fundamentally u 

carried over . . • . ._ vo i ve d in the method o£ 

Thus, the claim that * “° raI ‘‘J' " reading into science the 

critical intelligence is "ary, it is claimed, die 

JudaioChristian morality. d bllt is falsely seen to 

morality is not inherent in the metn 
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be in the method by those who unconsciously carry along 
into their analysis of it the moral traditions of Western 
civilization. 

p. 239 " The moral fervor involved in such a movement . . . 

Some would agree that a morality is involved in critical in- 
telligence applied in thoroughgoing fashion, but would hold 
that these methodological sanctions fail to enlist a warm and 
loyal attachment from men. They believe that some sort of 
fixed loyalty is demanded in order to ensure social stability. 
Thus, they consider that the Judaic-Christfan tradition, or 
ideals of American democracy, or some sort of universally 
celebrated declaration of the rights of man is demanded as a 
supreme moral authority. Apparently they hold that there 
must finally be a source of moral inspiration which is not 
itself taken as subject to continuous review and criticism. 
Occasionally, it has been suggested that to make of the 
method of science and democracy a moral end is to try to 
make an absolute of the method. Thus, the suggestion that 
loyalty to critical intelligence is simply another competing 
orthodoxy. Those who disagree maintain that the method 
of critical intelligence is a method that carries within itself 
the means for its own self-correction. 

p. 239 “. . . the method of disciplined intelligence 

A highly significant technical approach to the development 
of the moral dimension in educational work has been de- 
veloped by Professor R. Bruce Raup and associates. R aU P 
considers that it is possible to locate and define a discipline o 
practical judgment which is uniquely relevant to moral 
decisions or “normative judgment." The classic work 
which the basis of this theory is developed is R. Bruce Raup. 
Kenneth D. Benne, George E. Axtelle, and B. Othanel Smith* 
„ Improvement of Practical Intelligence (New York: 
Harper, 1950). 

P- 241 "Importance of community" 

Professor Raup stresses the importance of the “community' 
o persuasion” in moral judgment, and takes the posiu'on 
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In the public school in a democratic, open so- 
ciety, there must be an unbending insistence 
upon the supreme value of the method of in- 
telligence. This means full, open, public criti- 
cism of all matters of common human concern. 
It is difficult to see how the American public 
school could become a confessional school an 
remain public. It is in the faith in free, critica 
human intelligence that secular educators see 
common ground for public education in a f ree 
society. 

At the same time, a feature of the open so- 
ciety is its toleration of many different ideolo- 
gies and points of view. In other words, in 2 
democratic society, people who in varying de 
grees advocate undemocratic ways are accept 
as members of the community. Children ® 
these people attend the public schools, and ir j 
the school dedicated to the method of critic 2 
intelligence, the values, commitments, and be 
liefs on the basis of which various social group 5 
are currently attacking problems should be 
studied. The young should be made aware ° 
values and commitments that influence the be 
havior of various groups within the society' 
whether or not these values and commitment 
are themselves critically established. To p ut lt 
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another way, education intended to foster critical intelligence 
ought to involve teaching the young about uncritical, non-sci- 
cntific, non-rational forces operating within die sociciy. 

Thus in the public school, teachers must see to tt t ha the 
young grow up fully aware of the traditions folkways, and mora 
If thcirsocicty. Such knowledge and acquaintance us k»fed 
by an educational practice that views command of mean.npas 
instrumentally important in arriving at to 

sions. This way, the young are to be taught t P an<1 

view traditions, folkways and mores, re ‘S' 0 h 

liturgies, sverks of art, and 

finally established ends in themsc • P ^ >n( , fjhh in 
fined here is the institution which ,leliberaiion 

criticism, experiment, public ^ Jccn „ Insltu- 

the highest loyalty and the d«po • • ^ b lcraatic situa- 

ments for resolving difficulties. By . 10 in- 

tions are trarisfonned so that d®»U~ ^ f t ' Iob , m s or 
quiry in-ihe first place are which goes on. in- 

difficulties give rise to inquiry. \ncncnce that mediates 

volving ideas as instruments, » an t ^ . encc * *hid» 

among other experiences (the alter ® difficulty: * T5 °^ U * 
constitute a problem). The aim is to rC ^?^ ^ 3 j C experience °f 
tion of the difficulty means that a nev ' ^ rciJon *hy it »' 
enjoyment or satisfaction has crocrg , or j $ deielopment 

maintained that the end of educational endea ^ ^ 

of intelligence is that consummations lhe means that 

securely held aside from persisting co ln!£ Uigent hv- 

produce consummations and f " ‘ “ because intelligent In- 
ing is riel, in enjoyment and ulfi >m ot lW n; aw ev 

ing is living alert to the conditions > 

tablished and extended. «-hool > n an °P cn **'*** 

The faith represented by > * Pf ’^, T inl form. » « * 
is that maximal enjoyment o i ' mther than non tele, i 

established and secnre.1 by intelligent ta 
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gent means and methods. Intelligent living makes full use of 
meanings and knowledge coming out of past inquiry and gives 
loyalty to the moral canons of the method of intelligence. The 
primary job of the public school, in this view, is to foster and 
develop critical intelligence in the young. Not the least important 
reason for loyalty to the critical method as supreme authority is 
that adherence to it does not circumscribe or limit the field of 
human enjoyment. It represents a morality that points toward 
the future rather than toward the past. It expresses a philosophy 
that minimizes authority and insists that authority when exer- 
cised must be public rather than private, and functional and dy- 
namic rather than static and absolute. 

Public school teachers in their professional capacities must be 
dedicated to this cause. It is in this sense, then, that teachers can- 
not be neutral. They are obligated to take positions, in the name 
of free inquiry, so that their insights and their conclusions may be 
subjected to the wide-open critical investigation for which the 
public school stands. The orthodoxy which the public school 
represents is the unequivocal dedication to the free human mind- 
Such a dedication demands that public school teachers, in their 
professional capacities as teachers, must stand firm against pres- 
sures to modify or relinquish their critical function. In other 
words, the school is open to all views, but with the all-important 
qualification that all views must be subjected to unrestrained 
critical examination. Here is the problem of religion and public 
education. If religion means being bound to a faith uncritically, 
then the method of religion and the method of intelligence are 
in conflict.* 

REASON AND FAITH IN THE WESTERN RELIGIONS 

science and faith 
Eastern cultures- 
world religion 

le importance of 


There are two reasons svhy rhe conflict betwe 
has been less severe in the West than in sot 
In the first place, in contrast to some of the g 
Judaism and Christianity have always stress^ 
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human reason and have insisted that reason has some part to play 
in revelation. In the second place, particularly within die last 
century or two, large groups of Jews and Christmm have brotaa 
with supernatural versions of their respective faiths and have 
developed natural interpretations for many of die trachuond 
doctrines. Thus, some have interpreted religious «penence|U 
aesthetic experience and have, in turn, attemp 
aesthetic experience as grounded in b.ologrcal and social 

Liberal, or "modernistic" religion has been viewed bymme 
religious leaders as a productive a " reUg ion uts have 

religious tradition in a scientific m • us an< j dema- 

looked upon modernism in “ ” ave ° ugg ested that re- 

gogic sophistry. Orthodox re tgi o ia , thin k e rs, or 

ligious "liberals" are misguided rom m ^ ^ [he 

moral cowards. It has been sugge nrsv na«ogue, or break 

traditional supematuralism of the church or synagogu 
forthrightly with religion. , f t, upo n secular- 

ly, h the very recent twentieth “"‘^^^hapten in 
ism, to which reference has been ma e been so me re- 

terms of the public school c ° n . troVerS J’ 1 0 f so me naturalists 
vival of interest in liberal religion on , , Qp conc eptions of 
and pragmatists.* The effort has Jn educational litera- 

“natural” or “scientific" religion. entitled The 

ture, the John Dewey Society pu » s Educational Poll* 

Public Schools and Spiritual Va Jon Association issued 

cies Commission of the Nationa ^ public Schools. 

a report on Moral and Spiritua a ^ religion are p 1 *" 

In these works, untraditional de m ^ relativ istic, expen* 
sented, and it is argued that religion ^ ^ ^ spMtU ai values, 

1 John S. Bmbacher. ed . and JJS,' Harper. l944 > Moral and 

Seventh Yearbook. John Dewey Sodey(N Educ2tio n ^ A&y 

- Educational Policies Comm.ss.on Nat. Natlona , Edu 

Spiritual Values in the PubUc Schools P'a 
elation, 1951). 
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mental, non-authoritarian, and democratic- Traditional super- 
naturalists might conclude that contradictions in terms are 
involved in this argument, for some would consider that the 
substantive meaning of religion includes worship of an eternal 
God and complete dedication to His laws for man, revealed m a 


Holy Book and celebrated in churches and synagogues. 

Whether the move to capture religious terminology and in- 
corporate so-called religion within relativistic, naturalistic out- 
looks should be more or less objectionable to orthodox Christians 
and Jews than the uncompromising secularism of pragmatists 
like Boyd Bode is a question worth pondering. It may well be that 
a clear and precise division of labor among social institutions 
is a protection of the integrity of those institutions. Orthodox 
religionists and uncompromising secularists have frequently 
agreed that the domain of religion is not the domain of the 
public school. Perhaps church and school are dedicated to dif- 
ferent and even competing ideals. Perhaps the very health and 
vitality of an open society depend upon just this sort of pluralism 
among institutions within the democratic community . 3 

Nevertheless, with all due Tespect to religious experience and 
the important ways in which religion has met needs of people 
m times of trouble and sadness, there remains some persisting 
conflict between free critical intelligence as a supreme educa- 
tional ideal and the claims of traditional religion. The method 
Cntlra ! intelli gence would demand that propositions for which 
the religionist claims a supernatural source be tested like any 

° propositions. This way, tests of proposals for educational 
™ are tCStS ° £ ^ social dfects of the practices. It fc ** 
6 terms and propositions for which operational tests 

rannot e designated are meaningless. Thus, operationally, “re- 
gion is what religion does," and in this way to evaluate the mean- 

in which fundamental* tendcnc 7 Baptists— generally considered to be a P 00 ? 
by “ *""*-«• -PPO« separation of church and <*> 

separation of church and public school, is an example- 
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ing and value of religion in life is to observe and * e “P"' 
ation oE religious institutions in the society. The chart* and 
synagogue are seen as the institutional expresses ofrchgion. 
tosmud, as religion in its institutional!**! fonns 
been a divisive influence in sodety. secutasu mate d judg 
meat that a danger oE religion in a democratic 7 

divisiveness. . t y, e UD . 

Those who insist that free critical MteUige ^ un . 

held without compromise as the highest uca b 

derstand that religion and the pursuit of wisdom have not^ ^ 
mutually exdusive in die Western wor • those who 

too many times in the history of W “'™ “ Teligion have turned 
have claimed love of wisdom in t e eternal pursuit of 

love into hate, becoming advocates no (0 have 

wisdom but of special propositions m 'vh.ch they c ^ 

found its final end. Thus the love ™ Iumed the 

become a prideful bigotry, the o with sword as 
spirit of love into the seeds of a lust to ^ a s a prime 

iS expression. The exponentof crn-1 

educational value would msi er jmental validation. The 

their source, rest upon critica , ex P the realm m 

realm of the human and the «»P in f “ “ d. 
which all propositions must be teste . re i;gjon in many of 
Secular educators, then, respect an ‘ Joc!et y support* 

its aspects. However, when reh^onas nouncemc nts, reh- 
authoritarian, non-empincal. °o ec j uca tion, a buhvark o 
gion can only be viewed as a tea freedom, 

arbitrary power rather than 

REUG,ON pZs C ofc A oHaia IGEN ' 

Source of authority ~ . . by priests, ministers, 

Church and synagogue organizations a asion;1 t group— 1 1 1C 

and rabbis. The officials mate up P 
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clergy. Pronouncements of these officials are always taken very 
seriously by members of the groups that they head. Moreover, 
the positions these leaders take on public issues are seen as posi- 
tions supported by members of the religious groups that they 
represent. Now inasmuch as churches and synagogues claim to 
be institutions made up of those in close touch with the divine 
source of all wisdom, pronouncements of leaders of these groups 
always partake of an aura of special authority. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, certain pronouncements of certain members of 
the hierarchy are taken as binding upon members of the Church. 
Protestants and Jews insist that no pronouncements of their 
clergy are binding. Nevertheless, like the priest, the rabbi or 
minister is finally seen as a holy man to some degree. He is one 
who has consecrated himself to the Divine. In his professional 
capacity he represents a divinely ordained institution and, there- 
fore, his words carry a special claim. 

On the other hand, in a democratic, open society dedicated to 
free, critical intelligence, people supposedly criticize the words 
of men by testing the effects of the actions proposed by the words, 
whatever the social status of those who utter them. In schools 
dedicated to the development of critical intelligence, will the 
young be taught that the pronouncements of men of God are 
to be criticized in the same way as the pronouncements of other 
men? This is an educational problem posed by the special role of 
the clergy in a democratic society. 


Attitude toward commitment 

The relative importance and specificity of creed varies tremen- 
dously among religious groups. Moreover, it is certain that within 
are Judaism, at least, church and synagogue groups 

r_ er 25 muc h by the social experiences they provide 

havinffN C 35 ^ the World view for which they stand. All this 
of a reli S3ld ' h °y ever ’ a Ppears that the very raison d’etre 
giom group is to celebrate a particular way of viewing 
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the world and man's destiny in it. One joins the church, then, 
ultimately because he wants to join this way of loo ’ing a. 
world. Now, inasmuch as the fundamental purpose of the msti- 
tution is to celebrate this way of looking at the world, what hap 
pens when, in the light of further critical thinking ’ 

tion, this way of looking a. the world is questioned It a y 
appear that one is questioning the very foundaoon of themst ^ 
tution. Heterodoxy is a deeply disturbing pro em ° 

group, for heterodoxy is not the same as 

icy in a secular organization. The doctrine is t e h 

Z religious organization. When the doctrine is challenged, 
institution itself is being questioned. institutions. 

Looking at the church and synagogue » furthcr . 

the peculiar social function of re funcl j om are also 

ing an ideology. Various soc,a ^ , ices , but the unique- 

served by these institutions as collateral erv . u idco]ogy . 

ness of a religious group as a soaa insdtutionalized 

Thus, it may be considered that any p n( . nt of the 

group-any congregation-stands ' °r appare nt deviations 
ideology. Furthermore, it is considered PP ^ unjestricte(J . 
of individual members of congrega 10 . t be congre- 

As long as an individual retains his mem on sciously or un- 
gation, so the reasoning goes, _ « . ideo]c ,gy. By his religious 

consciously-remains bound within the , potion 

affiliation he has publicly announce ^ ^ commitment, and 
which he has taken. Joining the c u conclusion taken as 

that commitment constitutes a osure j de( b Therefore, 

final, on the basis of which actions are * ^ intel ligence. 
such a commitment is a restriction upon hypot heses 

One joins the church not to ce e ^ u t to celebrate one s 

which are constantly being re-examin ^ to dedicate his 

faith for living, to which one has rm 

life. affiliations of peisons 

The issue posed, then, by the re rgt 
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clergy. Pronouncements of these officials are always taken very 
seriously by members of the groups that they head. Moreover, 
the positions these leaders take on public issues are seen as posi- 
tions supported by members of the religious groups that they 
represent. Now inasmuch as churches and synagogues claim to 
be institutions made up of those in close touch with the divine 
source of all wisdom, pronouncements of leaders of these groups 
always partake of an aura of special authority. In the Roman 
Catholic Church, certain pronouncements of certain members of 
the hierarchy are taken as binding upon members of the Church. 
Protestants and Jew's insist that no pronouncements of their 
clergy are binding. Nevertheless, like the priest, the rabbi or 
minister is finally seen as a holy man to some degree. He is one 
who has consecrated himself to the Divine. In his professional 
capacity he represents a divinely ordained institution and, there- 
fore, his words carry a special claim. 

On the other hand, in a democratic, open society dedicated to 
free, critical intelligence, people supposedly criticize the words 
of men by testing the efFects of the actions proposed by the words, 
whatever the social status of those who utter them. In schools 
dedicated to the development of critical intelligence, will the 
>oung be taught that the pronouncements of men of God are 
to be criticized in the same way as the pronouncements of other 
men? This is an educational problem posed by the special role of 
the clergy in a democratic society. 


Attitude toward commitment 

The relative imp.) nance and specificity of creed varies tretne 
) among religious groups. Moreover, it is certain that with 

a rTh“iT USm *** J udabm - least, church and synagogue grou; 

for *°® eliier 35 muc h by the social experiences they provu 
ha\in ? C 35 the world view for which they stand. All th 
ot a rcliv"" K " d ’ ho '_ vc ' cr ’ lt appears that the very raison d'et 
(,'ous group is to celebrate a particular way 61 'iewil 
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the world and man's destiny in it. One joins the church, then, 
ultimately because he wants to join this way of oo tng a 
world. Now, inasmuch as the fundamental purpose o 
tution is to celebrate this way of looking at the wor ’ w . 
pens when, in the light of further critical thinking and ^ma 
tion, this woty of looking at the world is 
appear that one is questioning the veiy foun atio . . m 

tution. Heterodoxy is a deeply disturbing pro cmi ^ 
group, for heterodoxy is foundation of 

tS: reH{^ous or^^^tion°Wl^n the doctrine is challenged, the 

institution itself is being quesuoned. institutions. 

Looking at the church and synagogue as «ual " 
the peculiar social function of both see^.o be that o ^ ^ 
ing an ideology. Various social a bu , ,hc unique- 

served by these institutions as collateral ^ idcology . 

ness of a religious group as a socia institutionalited 

Thus, it may be considered that any panicular ^ o£ ^ 

group any congregation-stands or t dc viations 

ideology. Furthermore, it is consi canno t be unrestricted, 

of individual members of congrega 1 j n the congre- 

As long as an individual retains nS J”t in <,__consciously or un- 
gation, so the reasoning goes, « > id ^ Iogy . By his religious 

consciously — remains bound wit ,n ideological position 

affiliation he has publicly an " oU " ^ is a commitment, and 
which he has taken. Joining the m ^ * inclusion taken as 
that commitment constitutes a o ^ ^ guided. Therefore, 
final, on the basis of which “ ct ‘° free critical intelligence, 

such a commitment is a restnetw one's working hypo 

One joins thc church not «^ ncd - but to cclrbra.c occ. 
which are constantly being r Cnn!y decided w dedio 
faith for living, to which one 

h cn by dir r e lig‘ ou * albliauons of person* 
The issue posed, then. > 
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served by a public school dedicated to the extension of free, 
critical intelligence, is whether such religious affiliations demand 
some sort of cloture in the schools. If a religious affiliation is a 
public announcement that inquiry has been closed by commit- 
ment, so far as matters upon which the ideology of the church 
touches, how shall the school treat matters inside the committed 
realm? In view of the religious heterogeneity of the United States, 
a decision on the part of the public schools to avoid all matters 
inside the realm of commitment of all the various religious 
groups would create an enormous vacuum. Must the public 
schools keep away from anything upon which any religious group 
has made a pronouncement? Is it possible that just the converse 
might be accepted? Instead of excluding all matters upon which 
any religion has touched, is it possible that members of religious 
congregations might see the school as a place where faith is 
tested in the light of criticism? Could proponents of Christianity 
and Judaism — religions which have always given large place to 
critical intelligence — accept a school the function of which is 
to examine all matters of human concern critically? Thus the 
function of the school and the function of the church would he 
seen as different; the church celebrates a commitment while the 
school critically examines all commitments. Could men of g 00 ^ 
will see that both functions are worthy? If not, perhaps a system 
of parochial schools is inevitable. 

A bsolute versu s relative knowledge 

Those who insist that the method of critical intelligence de- 
mands complete adherence see religion as absolutistic. Not only 
oes the religionist bind himself to an ideology, but he gi veS 
assent to the possibility that certain specific ethical propositions 
are mdmg and immutable. Religion teaches that there are 
. amwers 10 *»ne specific questions, and there is an educa- 

tional issue here when schools are dedicated to development of a 
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thoroughgoing critical intelligence. The educational objective 
to teach all youngsters to examine critically all propose answ rs 
However, the answers presented as final in the light o re lgious 

dogmaarenot to be criticized, so the secularist understands They 

are, rather, to be supported by a kind of apo ogetic rea o 
which does not foster and encourage doubt. Seculans , idenc( , 
impressed by the variously popular arguments on se 
which appear in religious philosophy. They consider hatpropo- 
sitions which bear the aspect of self-evidence are 
evident to men who begin with different ^umpuons. Th J 
regard even mathematics and logic as cu turn ecessar ily 

than as representing the structure of the umve.se or a necessa y 

preferred structure of thought. relirious 

scholars argue and disagree, and sop _, ; „: onw ith empirical 

to support positions taken in the name of ^ £ Mn , 

evidence. But those who make critica in [!ic ci y cct that 

sider that the dictum of St. 1 homas religions ines- 

faith may be above reason applies posit ions taken 

capably. Then the moral, ethica , rf not solely 

by churches and synagogues are see re licion to some 

by empirical justification, but ‘ t0 as the voice of 

source of higher authority, w ie 

God. the Torah, the Bible, or the Church. 

Methodof inquiry ^ dUec ttal ability of some 

Secularists have great respe re i£cnon. However, the fixed 
controversialists in the name o ma ke thoroughgoing* 

assumptions of religionists m con ^ secularists extremely diffi- 
shared inquiry among relig»° nl ^ arguments of religion- 

cult. There is a persisting encu a 7 ^ ^ & God ' s b00 k. How 
ists, so it seems. The Bible « *™J j BKaus( . God has provtded 
do you know that it is 
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it — The words of the priest must be respected. Why? Because 
he is one called of God to the priesthood. How do I know that he 
is called? Because he is a priest. — God has spoken directly to 
me and this is what he has said. How do you know that it was 
God speaking? Because I have faith. But God does not say that 
to me. Then that is because you do not have faith. 


Aristocratic versus democratic organization 
Judged against the criteria of the method of disciplined intelli- 
gence, it appears that religion supports authoritarian, aristocratic, 
and undemocratic ways. The sermon is preached at the people, 
frequently from a platform raised high above their heads. Lis- 
teners have no opportunity to question the preacher public!)- 
In many churches, offices are filled by hierarchical rather than 
democratic political machinery, as in the decisions made by the 
Roman Catholic College of Cardinals or in the assignment of 
pastors by the Methodist stationing committee. Seminaries for 
the preparation of clergymen deliberately and openly indoc- 
trinate; thus for Jews and Protestants, as for Catholics, certain 
teachings and certain books are, in effect, placed upon an Index- 
Ceremonial robes are frequently worn by clergymen; these are 
expensive and ornate. Kneeling, face to dirt, is occasionally a part 
of religious worship in some churches. 

‘ ^ Ut "^ iat Vocational significance of all this? The point 
“ that practices like these are hard to reconcile with an educa- 
na doctrine that makes critical intelligence, democracy, and 
e scientific method key concepts. Such an educational pr°* 
e essays to perpetuate and extend the methods of criti^ 
e i Q ence, science, and democracy. While the absolutism °f 
re Jgton appears to be a restriction upon freedom of critical m- 
ga on, the rituals and organization of churches app& T t0 
f 3 1 ^ eX P rcss ' ve of modes of social organization that arc 
undemocratic and a trhoritarian in important elements. 
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A FUNCTIONAL SOLUTION- 
SEPARATION AND COOPERATION 

It must then be granted that there exist grase pornts of * 
between the metliods and policies of religion an ^ are 

intelligence. The various efforts to tgnore these . 

mischievous obfuscations. Religion means ' 

means disciplined criticism. Faith -d " a« d.tontb 
Clear and forthright recognition of the dlfferenc 
,0 promote cooperative endeavor dian 

that there is no conflict. The best nay u them 

the differing functions of church an jchool a dmrc h nor 
separate, attempting neither to ■ ma ‘ ^ K i igious affiliation 

to make of the church a schoo . , be private and 

and religious belief as such may be considered P 

inviolable. 

Inviolability of religious privacy. appr opriate to the 

A philosophy of public education tn PP Jtand! . 

publicity for which the instuu 10 ^ t |. r y become con- 

The public schools are no longer pu intelligence is im- 

fessional schools, but the exercise of c an outcome, 

potent if significant moral c 0 J n ™V™“ n the public character of 
Great emphasis has been p ac tbe domain oE public 

public schools. The position has cen ^ Th ; s principle de- 
concern is the domain of public Such respect is a 

mands its correlative in a respect education. That is, a 

condition for the maintenance o t reside in the re- 

part of the strength of the P^" ot be all of 1 ^ 
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school may devote itself to cultivation of secular, scientific, criti- 
cal domains, allowing those who feel the need for nurture of 
their young in realms beyond to do so through voluntary associa- 
tions. It might not only be recognized but also strongly empha- 
sized by school people that homes, religious institutions, and 
mass media have broadly formative functions. Divisions of labor 
and divisions of perspective among various institutions in an 
open society are protections of such openness. The monolithic 
society in which one ideology has finally won out is the totali- 
tarian society. 

Religion, social action, and education 

On the other hand, whenever religious belief moves over into 
social action, the action and the propositions taken to justify 
it enter the public domain, and educational criteria rather than 
religious criteria provide the proper mode of evaluation. Thus, 
church and synagogue as social institutions are secular institu- 
tions. In public terms, the meaning of religion in a democratic 
open society is how churches and synagogues function in that 
society. This way, primary freedom of conscience in matters of 
faith may be protected; at the same time religious institutions 
and individuals are held fully responsible for their social posi- 
tions. 

Educators must recognize that there will be certain propo- 
sitions which, in the light of religion, will be held inviolable and 
sacred. This being the case, educators must accept something less 
than a complete and thoroughgoing application of the methods 
of science and critical intelligence to all matters of human con- 
cern, on the part of religionists. However, since the Western re- 
lgions do not teach that science and critical intelligence are 
w orthless, there will be realms in which agreement on intellectual 
methods can be achieved, making possible cooperative work. 

cators, whether they wish to do so or not, may well accept 
as one of the facts of life the continued existence within secular 
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sociely oE various forms of indoctrination— on the pa" of bus ‘' 
ness, organized labor, culLural and elhnic groups, and organized 
religion. Campaigns by educaiors to put all special-interest 
groups out of business are probably fatuously unrealnt.c Se.Ung 
the boundaries between the special (private or sacred) domains 
and Lite public domain in social and moral affatrs is me a mane 
of profound disagreement. A fairly wide range of homa tunes 
between churches and synagogues, and schools must be accepted 

as constituting centers of 

impossible; but the society in which all disagre 

might not be the best of all possible societies either 

Put most bluntly, this could mean drat educator must accep^ 
a society in which some concerns are m J ™ irate ^ 

by powerful groups in the society to e secular edu- 

hence outside the realm of the secular school ' The seen 

cator, with his faith that cri^ucal intrihgence ^ 

locks doors, can only wish that these fallibility 

hisvery^ithineritieal^^^^'^u^n 
of all human judgment may we Educators themse lves 

violent revolution to open the 
have not always been immune to t le sin 

Christians and Jews, on the other hand. -t^, ^ 
human reason as an endowment o a K rious thought 

tinguishes men from tire brutes— J f{rate d schools, whether 
to the social and intellectual risks o * ^ * Unes . If the 

the segregation is along racia , so . ^ ^ it ; s through 

Judaic-Christian tradition in rel'g. ^ adlifVC faith, may 

the gentle forces of love and _ rMSon amon g ^ greatest 

not the cooperative cultivano Does not reli- 

numher of men be a way oi i P">P a P ® he „ f reas on that men 
gion teach that it is tliroug ' 1 . • the beatific vision? If 

finally climb to the possibility of «*»»* schools, col- 
so, growth and development .^^^nunmixed bits, 
leges, seminaries, and universities may not 
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ing even to the religionist. For every time a committed Christian 
or Jew is withdrawn from a secular public school, college, or 
university, to be placed in a segregated parochial institution, a 
missionary of religion has been lost. Many secularists would 
cherish for their children the experience of engaging in play- 
ground activity, studying, and going to school and college parties 
or dances with Christians and Jews. Every time a new parochial 
institution opens in a community, this possibility is decreased. 
Particularly in the large cities there is some real danger that 
the public schools and colleges will become charity schools 
serving the dispossessed members of economic, racial, and ethnic 
minorities, while those whose status has been secured attend 
private institutions. 

The organization of churches will be much more consistent 
with democratic ways if lay leadership can be cultivated wherever 
possible. Military organization such as that of the Salvation Army 
and monarchic organization such as that of the Roman Catholic 
Church are public demonstrations of modes of social organization 
which are patently undemocratic. The wearing of clerical garb 
outside the church buildings — whether it be the Lutheran re- 
versed collar or the habit of an Anglican deaconess or a Roman 
Catholic nun — may be questioned. Is there a democratic justifi- 
cation for singling out the human being who is also a cleric, in 
the marketplace, in the public meeting, or in rush-hour traffic? 
A major asset, as the wearer of the garb can well confirm, is to 
secure special privilege in realms where special privilege is not his 
due. The cleric in the marketplace is not a cleric; he is a buyer 
or seller. The cleric in traffic is not a cleric; he is a driver of an 
automobile. To insist upon public display of clerical garb is to 
Weaken the principle of religious privacy which may, after all, 
be one of the strongest protections of religious liberty. 

Is it clearly consistent with Christianity that the human being 
turned cleric is no longer human? Does not the Judaic-Christian 
religious tradition teach that all men, including clerics, have 
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much in common? IE we share our appetitive natures with ani- 
mals and even plants, how much do we share with our fellow 
men? Do not Franciscans eat and dnnk? Then w y may 
call “Atta boy, Pete!" when Father Peter Flanagan, OSM, 
smacks a baseball into far rightfield? Are there no, l val lues ; m pub- 
lic sharing in the secular society? Are special school. ®l eS«, 
and universities for religionists in American xneqr conm«n 

with those teachings of the Judaic-Chnsuan tradition that m 

phasire man’s common VembeB of which 

ness of faith? Is a specially marked clergy, them 

display clerical garb and take their re lgiou ^ doctrine 

wherever they go in the secular society, consis e 
that teaches that even priests are sometttnes 

If secularists, with some reluctance but in^ocdw.ll,« ^ , f 

it possible to respect the privacy o re P ^ d faithi an 
Christians and Jetvs, with some hesi things we have 

take every opportunity to share » - diScrenc es in the spirit 

in common, we may perhaps li critical intelli- 

of love and brotherhood. Thus com mir- 

gence, while seen as a constant ^ ^ foundation of 

ment, might be accepted by re 'P ossible and protects 

public morality and order which makes poss.o 
sacred realms of individual privacy. 
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discussion must be weighed in that light. When we thus give 
to religion the same reverent respect that we give to a 
mother’s love for her child or a man’s love for his wife, two 
radically different educational implications may be derived. 
One is that something so precious and so sacred must not be 
ignored in public education. The other is that something so 
sacred and so important must not be touched upon in public 
education. 

255 ". . . revival of interest in liberal religion on the part of 
some naturalists and pragmatists ” 

It is said that secularism itself is a religion. It is said that 
when the school leaves out religion it inescapably teaches, by 
so doing, that religion is unimportant When one runs, does 
he thereby teach that it is not good to walk? When one sits, 
does he thereby teach that it is not good to stand? When one 
swims, does he thereby teach that it is not good to play tennis? 
To take the position that the public school should devote it- 
self to secular concerns is not to take the position that sacred 
concerns are unimportant. It is simply to take the position 
that the function of the public school is different from that 
of some other social institutions. 

>. 263 "The best way to maintain and protect the differing functions 
of church and school is to keep them separate, attempting 
neither to make of the school a church nor of the church a 
school y s 

To teach religion in the public school is to enter into state 
subsidy of religious education. Does the condition of the 
churches in those nations which for some time have provided 
a government subsidy for religion suggest that the inter- 
vention of the state into religious matters makes for the 
healthy growth and vigor of religion? 

p. 267 . . education for critical intelligence . . . might be ac- 

cepted by religionists as the foundation of public morality 
and order . . .** 

If the school makes critical intelligence supreme, inescapably 
it does invite the young to bring all things, including their 
loves and faiths, before the bar of criticism. Is it wrong to be 
critical about religion? 
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Critical 
Intelligence 
and the 
Role 
of the 
Humanities 


Although the emphasis upon criticism and 
the method of criticism in a secular philosophy 
of education does not mean that living itself is 
reduced to a series of critical, scientific opera- 
tions, it must be granted that problem-solving 
methodology rather than consummatory ex- 
perience was the major preoccupation of the 
experimentalists. Their position was that when 
issues of policy need formulation, free hu- 
man intelligence disciplined in the methods 
of criticism provides authority. Thus, the very 
fact that the ultimate educational concern was 
to maximize human enjoyments supported the 
doctrine that the prime educational value is de- 
velopment of intelligence. The view was that 
this job must be carefully done, and as com- 
pletely as limits of time allowed to the public 
school permit. 

This much accepted, however, care may well 
be taken to accomplish the educational task 
without imparting the attitude that problem- 
solving or critical exercise is the only joyful ex- 
ercise in life. A weakness of experimentalist 
education, despite disclaimers by some of its 
exponents, was its emphasis upon critical prob- 
lem-solving not balanced by a correlative em- 
phasis upon the arts of living. A point at which 
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good life would be achieved. The philosophy of the new educa- 
tion, was a dream, a faith, and a glorious optimism. However, 
today a ground swell of professional and popular opinion is 
that the faith of the new education was misplaced and naive; 
for, so it is said, we have achieved economic abundance and 
security and we have saved democracy, yet men are not happy as 
had been promised. There was something vital, affirmative, vigor- 
ous in this thoroughgoing affirmation of what William James 
called the doctrine of meliorism. Nevertheless, men must live 
with pain, and while the pragmatists had much to say about how 
to relieve pain, they gave little or no help in teaching how to live 
with it. 

In contrast to empirical or pragmatic philosophies, the non- 
empmcal philosophies and the great world religions have given 
much attention to the problems of pain, suffering, and death. Are 
such questions meaningless because of the incapacity of men to 
devise techniques for their experimental verification? There is 
eath, there is pain without surcease; there is failure from which 
recovery is not possible; there is betrayal which cannot be recon- 
ciled. These remain experiences with which men must abide. Ex- 
perimentalist philosophies of education have never had much to 
say about them. To be sure, experimentalism has had much to 
say about minimizing them, but it has not addressed itself to 
living with them. 

Neither has experimentalism concerned itself with traits such 
as ove, mercy, forgiveness, and compassion. Yet, it must be 
granted that virtues such as these have contributed to human 
we ring as men have found it necessary to live -with death, 
pain, failure, and betrayal. The values of love , mercy, forgiveness, 
311 a PP ea r not to be established by experimental 

ven cation, yet few indeed would wish to live in a world in which 

ese virtues were not exercised. Could it be that there is, after 
all, an empirical basis for these humane traditions? 
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MEANINGS OF HUMANISTIC STUDY 
“Humanistic" a relative term 

A very strong case can be made for the ^ J 

can be a humanistic study. When typing « "ud.ed 
standpoint of printing in Western ™tat;on,.^h ^ 
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men. Greed, hatred. •**£££* housing, transportation, 
dom. Disease, superstition, made. 
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and communication, and technological incompetence consti- 
tute chains that keep men in bondage. In some of these situa- 
tions, the study of health and hygiene, house construction, and 
road-building might have a very high priority in a list of human- 
istic studies. For disease-ridden, ill-housed, isolated people can- 
not be free. Before they can be free, a modicum of physical health, 
shelter from the elements, and communication with other men 
must be achieved. Thus, it may be argued, a study may be hu- 
manistic or non-humanistic depending upon how it is taught, 
where, and when. In a changing world, the studies designated as 
the humanities may change, depending on the manner in which 
things need most to be studied to maintain freedom in specific 
times and places. 

Literary humanism distinguished 

Philosophically, then, there is a continuing discussion of which 
sorts of studies are the humanistic studies. Even the teacher of 
sev. er-cleaning, basket-weaving, or automobile-driving can pro- 
duce a rationale to show that the subject he teaches is a human- 
istic study. However, there is another dimension in which the 
term the humanities” and the designation "humanistic” has 
been used, namely, to designate those literary or academic studies 
tv ^ ich are based upon the written word evaluated according to 
criteria of style and taste which are avowedly non-experimental. 
It has become a common practice to designate these non-experi- 
mental literary studies in school and college curricula as The 
Humanities, to distinguish them from the Social Sciences (sch 
ciology, political science, economics, and perhaps history — 
although some historians would prefer to classify history as one 
of the humanities), and the Natural Sciences (biology, chemistry, 
physics, frequently mathematics, geology, and astronomy). 

Classificatory schemes vary from school to school and from col- 
lege to college. Sometimes biologists insist that a distinction be 
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made between the biological and the physical sciences. Sometimes 
psychology is classified among the social sciences; occasionally, 
holevefit is placed with the sciences such as pliysi^nd 
chemistry. Mathematicians sometimes claim a p a 
lies long the humanities. Nevertheless, a. fM 
usage, while granting U.c phnosophi^t drsptates^out^ ninth 

rrrssr ~ « t^r 40 

“ 

manities and the sciences. In te important place 

tain that the literary humanities eserve . disease> unemploy- 

1 contemporary education ^ are nQt the chainS that 


in comcrapuiaijr . 

mem, and inadequate social que!tion whether the sci- 

bind men and destroy humanistic in any time 

entific-tcchnological ,tud, “ 3 f / sust ainrf by great and in- 
and place, on the ground that the “ ' cnvil0 nment. In any 

spiting ideas is independent i ^ slricl es havc bten made 

case, however, they maintain g* _ t ieth century West- 

in solving these sorts of problems m the scienufic 

em world. Thu, they view *'™^ 0 t £a vitally modem 
method and outlook in progress ^ suggest that, . 

emphasis, hut as a parochial an im ’twenties and ma- 1 

«.lv, education was bom in me 


after all, progressive education ‘"^preoccupation with 

- The, su8g^*“' B P. a , Sin, intent, 


tured in the ’thirties. They an d social adjustment 

scientific problem-solving, a years o£ a somewha 

is a lingering reflection of ‘ ’° ieP ducat i 0 nal concerns ot the 
na'ive early twentieth century- ever appropriate, e 

pragmatists and experimental ^' a ^ deep insecurities 


primary concern today is co P' n ^ V, ‘' . and materialistic super- 
plague human beings, with the du writer, and with 

ficiality that characterize the fu y V 
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estrangement from self which the socially adept group-man ex- 
periences. 


REASONS FOR NEGLECT OF THE HUMANITIES 

Pragmatism as a theory of inquiry and as a definition of intellec- 
tual method is naturalistic but not inherently materialistic. 
Nevertheless, it must be granted that its formulations and appli- 
cations in the twentieth century tended to emphasize the material 
and quantitative dimensions of life. 

Educational pragmatism was closely related to the so-called 
political and economic liberalism of the years between the wars. 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has called the pre-World War II liberal- 
ism a “quantitative liberalism." He asserts that it dealt with im- 
mediate problems of subsistence and survival. 1 It was successful 
in achieving its goals and thus, argues Schlesinger, it has become 
irrelevant to the problems of mid-century. 2 Therefore, we notv 
have the economy of abundance to which the liberals of the 
years between the wars aspired, but the peace and happiness 
which it was assumed would follow are not experienced by men. 8 
Schlesinger proposes that the new liberalism of the 'fifties, while 
not repudiating the old, must concern itself with a new range 
of human concerns." The challenge to mid-century liberalism, 
according to Schlesinger. is “qualitative," in contrast to the 
“quantitative" challenges of the 'thirties. 

, ^ e ' vls M “ m ford criticized the pragmatic liberalism of the 
thirties for its preoccupation with the". . . machinery of life " 5 
n is view, pragmatism ignored the fundamentally important 
problems of life and existence. It was totally superficial and in- 
adequate as a guiding philosophy. 

^Arthur Setter. ^ r n m re MaJ , ,5-5, 

2/MA,p.9. SIbid 

p.SCj!* MUmf0rd ' ” Thc Corruption of Liberalism,” New Republic, April 29, 1910. 
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. . . i, minimized the role of instinct. rfm btofP « “ 
ware of the dart forces of the unconscious: .1 ws<™ T> ^ ^ M 
" it could understand .as 

the utilitarian one. ... l0 traditional thinken . • ♦ 

esthetics, ethics, and religion . . - effective thought in 

On the whole, most liberals today have pr dogmas 

any of these fields; and they lire, as tt were, on the debns p 

and buried formulations. ... „nrmatic liberal has taken 

In short, it is no. unfair to “7 1 Sons, wishes, 
the world of personality, die world of « ■ Sorid did not esist. 

purposes, for granted. He assumed to ^ ^ ^ ^ mlJ 

or that it was relatively ummportant. at all 
be safely left to itself, without cultivation. 

tion have themselves been men o « Amerion education in- 
it be that the pragmatic movent ^ (he fiBt place, 

volved undue concentration upo tiona j values during the 

dte spccihc challenges to humane "^„ed that such 
Depression years were economic. in EuIop c. Again, 

forces had produced Mussolini a is(s look a, the model 

the method of science, which the p P” ^ parallel with 
for intellectual work and which T ; ucctss f u i in the physi- 

the method of democracy, » " nalu ralism in which prag- 

cal and material realms. Thtr 7- concentration upon 

• r inhn Dewey and ^ ® 

It is clear from the writmgs of John * ^ literature, 

they drew upon the resources L m d' to s ho "' ,h *‘ 

and' an. However, the efforts fully syrups^ 

these men were themselves htemy t neral education and in 
with a central role for the humanities 


* Ibid* pp. 569-70. 
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the preparation of teachers, are bad examples of a precious kind 
of higher criticism. Dewey published an article entitled "Chal- 
lenge to Liberal Thought” in Fortune magazine in August, 1944. 
In this article, Dewey uses the terms science , technology , contem- 
porary social issues and problems to designate . . what is mod- 
ern in human civilization.” 1 He then argues that disunity and 
lack of coherence in modem education result not from giving 
these things too much emphasis, but because they have not been 
given the central place that they deserve. The way of educational 
progress is not a way that would eliminate or de-emphasize tech- 
nology. “The problem of going ahead instead of going back is 
then a problem of liberalizing our technical and vocational edu- 
cation. 8 To explain what he means by this, Dewey proceeds as 
follows: 


The attempt to re-establish linguistic skills and materials as the center 
of education, and to do it under the guise of “education for freedom" 
or a "liberal" education, is directly opposed to all that democratic coun- 
tnes cherish as freedom. The idea that an adequate education of any 
kind can be obtained by means of a miscellaneous assortment of a hun- 
dred books, more or less, is laughable when viewed practically. A five-foot 
bookshelf for adults, to be read, reread, and digested at leisure through- 
ou aliltliine, is one thing. Crowded into four years and dealt out in 
ix oses, it is quite another thing. In theory and basic aim, however, it 
is not funny. For it marks a departure from what is sound in the Greek 
view o nowledge as a product of intelligence exercised at first hand. It 
marks reversion to the medieval view of dependence upon the final au- 
t only of what others have found out-or supposed they had found out— 

w.,! 1 ' 11 .° Ul e historical grounds that gave reason to the scholars of the 
Middle Ages. 

i°naiy movement is dangerous (or would be if it made serious 
^ cause it ignores and in effect denies the principle of experi- 
tire a,lvT qU,ry . finthand observation that is the lifeblood of the en- 
I**, 1112 5 10 l ^ e *® cnces — an advance so marvelous that the 
most ?° W gC made * n uncounted previous millenniums is al- 

most nothing in comparison. It i, natural enough that the chief advocates 

ChllICnKC 10 Ubcr * 1 Thought.” Fortune. Vol. XXX, No. 2. August, 
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of the scholastic reaction should be literary mm whh , defense 
educations, or else theologians who are «>nvin whose official 

ence oC a supernaturally rounded and direct ^ bcaond the 

utterances rank as fixed and final truths because they are bqonu 
scope of human Inquiry and criticism.® 

Of course in this statement Dewey is primarily con “™^ " 
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stronginU There is evidence 
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",=S£i «■*>" rsrsss 
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nco-Scholastic thought than those cnttci ,| rf Harvard 

ftrt.ne.nide. A, Boyd Bode in, ^^"Xn h was puh- 
Report General Education in sutement identified 

lishedasWorldWarlldrewMoac^thena. ^ ^ 

tltree cltief constituents oi our cu •“ • _ r( , c)j . o) tire ideal 

of tlte tree man. which we inherited to n . (y . an(1 3) the 

of walking with God, contributed > M rKom mend- 

scientific merit od. Bode saw the Harm „ To llim , the 

ing tlte preservation of all three » ' - ; and science 

proposal that the dasstal -S- *>«* 

walk together in a curriculum to general 

each its due seemed to be supe tc ■ ^ imoin dhbl« 

W« arc lnin B in an age - 

phitaopltfe o. life- Z 1-*' 

two comDCtinr concept 100 
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♦ /Wrf,p.l57. Journ&l 
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the preparation of teachers, are bad examples of a precious kind 
of higher criticism. Dewey published an article entitled "Chal- 
lenge to Liberal Thought” in Fortune magazine in August, 1 944. 
In this article, Dewey uses the terms science, technology, contem- 
porary social issues and problems to designate . . what is mod- 
em in human civilization.” 7 He then argues that disunity and 
lack of coherence in modem education result not from giving 
these things too much emphasis, but because they have not been 
given the central place that they deserve. The way of educational 
progress is not a way that would eliminate or de-emphasize tech- 
nology* The problem of going ahead instead of going back is 
then a problem of liberalizing our technical and vocational edu- 
cation. 8 To explain what he means by this, Dewey proceeds as 
follows: 


The attempt to re-establish linguistic skills and materials as the center 
of education, and to do it under the guise of "education for freedom" 
or a "liberal" education, is directly opposed to all that democratic coun- 
tries chensh as freedom. The idea that an adequate education of any 
kind ran be obtained by means of a miscellaneous assortment of a hun- 
x v x i^ 5 ’ more or ** laughable when viewed practically. A five-foot 
bookshelf for adults, to be read, reread, and digested at leisure through- 
‘ s °. nc Crowded into four years and dealt out in 
. C ? iC3 ’ 11 ,s *I u J le another thing. In theory and basic aim, however, it 
u not unny. For it marks a departure from what is sound in the Greek 
view* of knowledge as a product of intelligence exercised at first hand. It 
marks reyenion to the medieval view of dependence upon the final au- 
°. m ^. ° " * others have found out — or supposed they had found out — 
» OUt 11,6 historical grounds that gave reason to the scholars of the 
Middle Ages. 

. ZJ 1 ' "“ , ' olu n' movement it dangerous (or would be if it nude serious 
tudwey) became it ignore, and in effect denies the principle of estperi- 
tirc -.d ' n ' ,, " t7 “ d observation that is the lifeblood of the cm 

* e witrrrt — an ad, ante so marvelous U131 die 
UVI ' *** f ade in uncounted previous millenniums is al- 
mg in comparison. It is natural enough that the chief advocates 

iwt Ch * llCT5 B c to Liberal Thought,” Fortune, Vol. XXX. No. 2. August. 

■/»U„p.lS6. 
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educations, or else theologians who are “"Td fnsdtu Jon“ ^ Jose oBd.I 
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scope of human inquiry and criticism.* 

Of course in this statement Dewey is primarily 
one group of traditionalists whose Mueuce *■ P"* 
strong in 1944. There is evidence that sothat 

the new educational “"^“^"“rien^tion that 

manywhodonotsharethespeefien scientific 

Dewey has in mind are advocating de-emph^ “ ' ion 

and technological in general education P P 

of teachers, in favor of renewed emphasts upon die literary 

the metaphysical. f great pragmatist 
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upon a statement which was mu Dewey in the 

neo-Scholastic thought than those 011 ‘ . ^called Harvard 

Fortune article. As Boyd Bode interpre ^ en it tvas pub- 

Report General EducaUon in a Free S °“ > ( identified 

lished as World War 11 drew to a close, ‘h the ideal 

tltree chief constituents of our cu tu ® ^ the ideal 

of the free man, which l^Uy; aid 3, the 

of walking until God, con , Rcpo rt as recommend 

scientific method. Bode saw the Ha™ „ To him, the 
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Ti-tehrr Education, Vri XVH* 

9 Ibid , p. 157. Report.” Journal of H'S. 

to Boyd Bode. “The Harvard Report. 

January. 1946, p. 2. 
llI£>M.,p. 18* 
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Report had presented either of these points of view in clear-cut fashion, 
it would have been a contribution to dear thinking and to the task of 
reorientation. . . . But instead of darifying, it perpetuates the confusion 
by creating the impression that there is no real problem. Every teacher 
in the land can find warrant in the Report for what he has been doing 
all along. He can deal with problems empirically, or he can defend his 
preconceptions, his prejudices, his intolerances, by having recourse to 
those absolute visions or simple and total insights which can never be 
haled into court and judged at the bar of experience.** 

Bode insisted that there are conflicts among abstract reason, 
faith, and science, and that a fundamental need in American edu- 
cation is greater clarity with respect to these conflicting ways of 
guiding thought . 13 He abhorred the manner in which, as he saw 
it, the Harvard Report proposed to secure professional peace by 
giving a place to all three. His own position is stated as he refers 
to scientific method as the sort of authority which makes coopera- 
tion possible: 

In science we get as dose as it is possible to get to the ideal of co- 
operation without agreement on ultimates. The only thing that counts in 
sdence is the evidence, as tested by sdentific method. . . . Science is by 
all odds the most successful form of unbiased co-operation among ourselves 
and among nations, which we have so far achieved.** 

Bode, like Dewey, saw the educational challenge not in some 
sort of revival of traditional humanistic learning, but in a fuller 
and more aggressive application of the methods of science and 
technology to all human concerns. 

John L. Childs, another pragmatist in educational theory, as- 
serts that educational values can come from use of the classics 
m school work, but he insists that this will only be the case when 
such use comes in connection with a total educational procedure 
involving students in . . firsthand and creative responses to 

' 7? 0 ' Hanaid Report ° nce More ” Journal of Higher Education ,, 
Vol. XVII, April, 1946, p. 204. 6 

13 Bode, "The Harvard Report," op. dt., p. 4 
HUH. r y 
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the actual conditions and problems o£ their time. ls He shows 
considerable sympathy toward the stud, of economic vocations 
as an organising center for the school curriculum, and stress 
that practical, vocational, and utilitarian activittes are to have 
central place in the school- 1 ® 

Nor are there any torn., of subject matter to “ ” 
unclean that they do not proude . and sweaty 

and study — soil fertilizers, sour nn , ' ttian diKStion, and 

undershirts, diseases of the body, processes vJcwed 

excretion are all possessed of intdlectoal P ‘ * di , OTaing 

through die eyei of the scientific '“j 0 m(anI u,., which goei 

what is going on, liow it » 6°“H> , y pmfol „ of human use and 

on can be more adequately controlled l purp 

enjoyment. 17 , 

Active cooperation in productive work is essen.iai to the good 

life, in this view. 

. . a life of socially useful activity, 

For the pragmatists. the good Me t5 in prod“«' ve * ork , 

and the good society is one in which altw[*raw J ^ ^ „ 

Tdie gentleman of <* - — 

According to Childs, the primary the 

mid-point o£ the twentieth century science and democ- 

“• ■ • intellectual and moral impli^o^ctions in life outlook 

racy." 1 * It is to promote ... in these emerging pat- 

and group practices which are democratic living." 1 * 
terns of experimental thoug aIlc t more recent ex- 

It must be concluded that Dewey ; ^ L . chil d, have not 
ponents of a pragmatic position, s asis upon the traditiona 

seen a revival of attention to an ^ 

is John L. Childs. a* ‘ ” ,, l9 »6>. 

p. 360. 19 Ibid. 

IT Ibid., pp. 359-60- jo Ibid. 

18 lbid.jp. 361 . 
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humanistic studies as a major educational challenge. As they 
viewed culture and education in their day, the problem was not 
that science and technology had somehow crowded out the hu- 
manities, but rather, that the experimental, critical, scientific 
method had not been pushed far enough. 


CONDITIONS TO BE MET 


The growing contemporary concern about the values of the hu- 
manistic tradition among public school people is all to the good 
insofar as it remains a concern about the significance of the hu- 
manities for the masses of men. For the humanities at best involve 
a sympathetic and appreciative exploration of the ways in which 
people have, from time to time, met the inescapable problems of 
living with themselves.* Of course, humanistic study may be- 
corne affectation. The professional literary humanist may become 
a illetante of the inner life. Devoting himself to letters rather 
than living, he may fail to catch the living message. Thus, it is 
entire y possible that the spirit of the empiricist as represented 
in educational experimentalism can contribute to the revitaliza- 
tion of the humanities. The experimentalist is disciplined in 
mticism defined as overt test in the social arena, and for him, 
letters divorced from operational significance are meaningless. 


Secular context necessary 

Conceivably, a pluralistic society might support a variety of 
schools, each school or system of schools representing a special 
perspective on the universe, man, and nature. It is also possible 
la t e very existence of common concerns in the world of busi- 
ness, industry, and politics might sustain a sufficient realm of 
commonality so that political community might be maintained. 
In other uords, it is not argued here that an open, democratic so- 
ciety presupposes a public school system. On the other hand, it 
appears that a public school system can be a mighty support for 
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democratic trays and the preservation of freedom in a pluralistic, 
open society. Moreover, in the United States there are strong tra- 
ditions supporting the public school system; Americans believe 

^ hra pkiraUrtic society, a public school must be a secular 

Otherwise, in a laud in which there are many d ' ton S s d”oi 

religious, philosophical, and aesthetic 

will do violence to things held privately sacred. 

intellectual method that h most clearly pu ^ '^ meAoi appro- 

experimental inquiry. We hold, -, v ^ t he 

prfate to the secular public f-l-anopen^ety - ^ 

method of critical intelligence. T j* bUc sc hool must 

literary humanistic study introduce ,n ° intel | ec tual criti- 

be characterized by the same sort of disciplined 

cism as that prevailing in the scientific fields. 

Ariuocratic emphasis to b' avoid'd hlim anistic 

There is considerable evidence l , is in schools for 

studies have characteristically receive schools for the 

the classes rather than in the pub ,c “ _ “ f ph n os ophy, 

masses of men. Subjects like Latin, ^ 

comparative religion, art history, « ^ dcmonst rably utili- 

tory of religion, and literature!. ^ ^ o£ lhe young peo- 
tarian in their implications. been f ro m homes of 

pie who have studied such su jec d , 0 lKOT in school 

wealth and position; thus they rave sc h 0 ol could be dec- 

liow to earn a living. What they ea ™ were assured of food* 
orative or luxurious, masmuc 1 as winning family life. 

clothing, shelter, appropriate assurance in begm ^ has 

and some recreation. This has been stu( ji es in pu bhc 

been a tendency to de-emphas.ze iu tncolirag ed in pub- 

schools. If literary humanistic stu y men who do 

lie sdiools, it must be relevant to 
the world's productive work. 
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Traditional authority to be discounted 

A more fundamental reason why the literary humanities have 
not been given greater emphasis in public schools is that various 
non-experimental, authoritarian methods have developed in lit- 
erary scholarship. Even today, it appears that the influence of the 
“purists” is greater than that of the “functionalists” in the study 
of language. That is, the criteria in the study of a language are 
those of alleged "good taste” or “best usage,” so that the mastery 
of the language is a process in which the student is directly and 
unequivocally indoctrinated in what has been defined as correct 
usage. In such language courses no opportunity is given to study 
or appreciate the deviations from stipulated form which are con- 
stantly going on within a living language as the language is used 
by people of various social classes. 


In traditional philosophy, criteria in the light of which stu- 
dents are taught to think are those of logical consistency and im- 
plication. But traditional philosophy offers no opportunity for 
the empirical checking of philosophical propositions. When stu- 
dents begin to engage in such criticism, they are called back by 
their professor on the ground that they are indulging in "psycho- 
logizing” or in "sodologizing,” and that philosophical proposi- 
tions cannot be criticized that way. 

Similarly, in art history and theory of music, intellectual cri- 
teria are lilcely to be formally absolute. So far as methodology is 
concerned, there is evidence that the systematic study of religion 
as con ucted by liberal Jewish and Protestant scholars is more 
empirical than in other literary humanistic fields. The impact of 
ie igher criticism has made it customary rather than excep- 
tiona or the scholar in the field of religion to examine theo- 
ogica propositions in the light of archeology, sociology, con- 
temporary history, and philology. Nevertheless, wherever ortho- 
°xy prevails in religion, there is again the a priori commitment 
to some standard by which judgments are to be made, yet not it- 
self subject to modification. 
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Now if the literary humanities are inherently aris.om.ic and 
authoritarian, they probably beiong in the domain of the pnvat 
or sacred. On the other hand, it ts possible h . h r ^ 
certain empirical resources in the humamt.es. It .s P» s ' blc 
r^TSs, dedicated as they have fimtepro^ 

be to the method of "‘'d^^SdoL 
baby with the bath as they have de-emphasized 

literary humanistic studies. 


A ROLE FOR THE HUMANITIES 
IN SECULAR EDUCATION 
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of validated knowledge, but they are valuable sources of creative 
inspiration.* 

Of course, there are overtones of defeatism in the above anal- 


ysis. It may recall the "vale of tears” conception of life which 
■was emphasized in some forms of evangelical Christianity. This 
is granted; but this is also why there may have been a super- 
ficial optimism in the pragmatic educational theory of the 
twenties and 'thirties. The position taken here is that life — 
even in the reconstructed society — is to some extent a vale of 


tears. There is also the possibility that dynamic, vigorous recon- 
struction of situations, in the sense in which Dewey and Bode 
thought of such reconstruction, demands a kind of inner strength 
on the part of the active human agent which education cannot 
leave to chance or to psychoanalysis. That is, it may be that the 
same strength and courage that enable an individual to live with 
unbearable pain, ignominious defeat, and unspeakable horror 
are demanded in moments of attack. It may be that only those 
who dare risk defeat have the guts to attack. 

A vigorous interest in and concern about the human agent in 
teaching situations is now demanded. The pragmatic thinkers 
a out education, in their emphasis upon social reconstruction, 
m t eir tendency to rely upon the physical sciences for models 
3ndin som etimes adolescent optimism with re- 
gar to the possibility of objective reconstruction of all situations, 
ost e human agent. In full recognition that every situation 
rs wi m it the griefs, joys, sorrows, and pains of human 
g , it k time that pragmatists devote attention to these real 
es o experience. Teachers and educational leaders in the 
nf Sc ^ 10o ^ s must begin to grant that the problems 

h ij. in J lcr * nan real constituents of situations and, while 
scientifi ^ 1 111611 insistence u P°n the democratic, critical, 

orohlpm T . ■ ° lgy ’ must proceed to give greater place to such 

the humlniti « but ^ pit ag3 in5t 

' rat * ler * will insist upon the critical treatment 
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of the humanities as deserving a major place in the preparation 
o£ teachers and in public education.* They trill do dus on the 
ground that there are empirical resources in.hehumanit.es- 
Tn literature, art, music, and philosophical and rehgtous m*h- 
£or dealing will, the problems of the inner man T* e ” 
ship o£ die humanities to the natural sciences an ' 
ences in aschool committed to the medtod o£ end Unlace 
is clearly suggested in the following statement o ,j em i c 

die humanities in general education, by a group o£ academ.c 

scholars: 

To explore in pardon, ar 

vironroent (the natural sciences) and the behavior of men 
social sciences ). 81 , 

The statement quoted is one of five group at 

manities distinguished by the o£ th<! humanities by 

a conference. It is not seen as the y however, as an 

those who drafted the report. We select 1 ' £j - n secular 

indication of the role to be played y ' ^ metho d 0 £ critical 
public schools devoted to the ext '' nS '° iti s become the study 
inteUlgence.To.he extent ^ "“^tTbject to *e 
of particular types of human respo rnticisro as is applied 

same rigorous empirical and expenmen ^ ^ ^ 

to materials of the social and rl ^ tura h j 0 f critical intelligence 
humanities can be pursued by the medtod ^ „ 

at Robert F. Davidson, "The Assodation tor H ' E ‘ d “ f d “[ 
am* I Trend, in High,, «««*'“ s6 . Based on Use C*^P 

cation, N.uonal Fducatioo Assod.tsor « 11 >' P H ighc. 

Groups 8 and 9 of .ho Fourth Natrona! <*»£ “= Cudolphin. ^ 
ApritV,, 1949, Chairman of Reginald F. •%££££ 

College. Pnnceton University- professor of Englub. Un i veo ity of 

of History. Reed College. Len ”°* ^ise. professor of En S '^ university 
Oiombia University, and "< « "" 

Florida. Mr. Davidson, in 19-19. was 
College, University of Florida. 
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and experiment. To the extent that the dimension represented 
by the humanities, thus defined, is left out, meanings and data 
of vital significance for the establishment of critically grounded 
judgments about human affairs are omitted. American public 
education under the influence of pragmatic theory has tended 
to make this omission. The recommendation is that the public 
secular schools correct this error. 


CONTINUING STRUGGLE FOR POWER IN EDUCATION 

A move to give more attention to the humanities in the public 
secular schools will not mean an end to the struggle for power 
in American education. Some will continue to insist that religion, 
classic philosophy, and literature yield truths that are not subject 
to empirical verification. However, as secular educators begin to 
grant the reality and significance of the problems of the inner 
man and the possible relevance of the humanities to such prob- 
lems, the struggle for power may gradually change from a strug- 
gle for subject-matter priorities — for time in the school curricu- 
lum to a struggle to extend competing methodologies. That is, 
we may come to think not so much of scientific, technological, 
and professional courses opposed to humanistic, liberal, and liter- 
ary subject matters, as of critical and empirical opposed to dog- 
matic and authoritarian methodologies. 

Educators must not lose sight of the fact that to consider the 
ro e of the humanities in public education is to consider a strug- 
gle for power, influence, and prestige. This struggle is so intense 
at asic issues are too frequently obscured in clouds of dema* 
gog!c exaggeration. Power groups in the academic community 
an m e larger society frequently build ideological support for 
t eir position by appeal to non-empirical methodologies. Po- 
lUca strategies are at work within the profession and within the 
arger society to implement institutionalized values at stake. 
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Summary 

The .heme of this chapter In. been the. the 
■of the 'twenties end 'thirties wa, ovcropt.m.s.c.s, * 

method of die physical science. as t the modeH° P omic con . 

■estigation, and overly preoccupied with soaal an ^ ralidity 
cems. No fundamental issue has een f” se f public secular 

and relevance of the method of has not 

education in a democratic open soa * jm a$ a fundamental 
been with presenting a cn J‘ qUC ° P , f^ubiect matters and Intel- 
educational theory but, rather, * d at jon ease attention in 

Iectual models to svhich pragmatists i we have not made 

the historical milieu of past decades. \ theorists in edu- 

the judgment that the e ” ph ^ ie ' s P „ e enli rely inappropriate 
cation during the twenties and th emphases are 

to those times; however, we do maintain ^that tn ^ ^ ^ 
inadequate at mid-century. Spect tea !■ and method- 

to develop the argument that, gran t i iere js reason to re- 

ology of the dedication to critical » nt d i ■ maaca tor public 
examine and re-emphasue “™“" con! tituted an effort 

education in the humanities. • concern about edu- 

to locate points at which there may e public school 

rational Source, in the >>»»“>“““ n “^„Uo,«t _ 

educator.. The argttment may be su d alte ntion to the hu- 

1) To the extent that pressure for mac ^ perpetu- 

manities comes from those ssho base a “ and methods, 

ationoEnon-sdentificandpre-saenuB subject 

public school educators can have no P dier education instt 

2) In a power struggle which. ntetmT » ators mu5t stand «.* 

tutions and in the schools, publ.c schooled rf buIM n 

those svho defend the critical approach 

over long periods of time. ^clion must come primarily 

4) In -'froren" situations, « , human agents. [0 

the feelings, attitudes, and out little or no att 

5) Pragmatists in educational theory ga 


concern. . , 

3) Reconstruction of situattcmsL^ ^ 

ments in them is not always p° 
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techniques for such reconstruction of experience by reconstruction 
of the self. 

6) Empirical resources for such reconstruction are to be found in 
imaginative literature, art, music, classic philosophy, and religion; 
these human expressions are considered as raising significant ques- 
tions and suggesting hypotheses worthy of test, to be subjected to 
public criticism. 

If a devotion to critical intelligence is to remain the central 
emphasis of public schools in the United Stales, educators must recog- 
nize the need for greater attention to qualitative dimensions of living. 
They must recognize the desperate need of men and women to come 
to terms with personal tragedy and pain, comedy and joy. No matter 
how many of the obvious social, economic, and political problems 
are solved, each man and woman will need to cope with the intimate, 
personal qualities of manhood or womanhood in his world. The 
subject matters with which the literary humanities deal must be 
gnert greater emphasis in the schools, for since the subject matters 
are inescapably important, they should be carefully dealt with in 
disciplined intellectual contexts. 


Notes 


^ I h f humanities tell ui more than do the sciences about the 

tsctp mes of creative enjoyment and suffering." 

Cultivation of the imagination suffers in a school that has 
a opted a predominantly scientific technological outlook. 

ms of fantasy and of human joy and passion are not sys- 
tematically explored in such a school. Dramatic effect is lost 
l °ry yields to sodal studies and as classical literature 
yields to English for modem living. 


p. 282 


• . . the humanities . . . constitute . . . exploration of 
tnnhi *** tr * * ™hich people have . . . met the inescapable 
problems of living with themselves." 

emphasis upon literature and the humanities is 
Variom V' • .°° ls ° f en gineering and technology and ,n 
mionLT“i?- m f pro S ran “ business executive. The 

d'°“, b *” d •“* 'Son,, as stated by businessmen, is the 
P'rew ” ccd for insight and skill in human relations. Is 
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il possible that sludy of the humanities helps a man ' 
stand his fellow man, and thus work with him more 
effectively? 

p - 286 

asserted that tlie hiimamties rapres^ ^ q( huIMn istic 
knowing— that the wisdom • • j intelligence but 

study comes not by the methods in Uns 
by a kind of imaginative ins g -^jjjnce remains 
chapter is that the method . £^^n«blr to- 

supreme, but that the human I ^ J Th e Mgu . 
portant data and meanings humanities only by 

ment here is that we may “ 

exercising critical intelligence m treating 


p. 287 


education." . rDlieges. Brooklyn 

At one of the larger A ”“‘f c " ” rN X York, there has been 

College of the College of the City tdwmt^ „„ 

developed a uniquely rea ^ of Bro0 ]dyn College, 
study. Dr. Harry Gideonse, p early yean of the 
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reorganization at the Uoir establishing order in 
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rary and utilitarian meanings and applications of knowledge 
are consistently placed alongside the aesthetic and spiritual. 
Through the years at this institution, an effective organiza- 
tion for counselling students has been built, staffed largely 
by teaching members of the faculty. This is an example of a 
liberal arts college program for intellectually able men and 
women who must work to make their livings. It recognizes the 
dignity and necessity of work, the inescapable vocational spe- 
cialization required in contemporary urban society, and the 
responsibility of the college for guidance of the student in 
full consideration of the economic facts of life, but with a 
firm and unswerving commitment to the belief that tradition 
plays some role in the education of free men in a demo- 
cratic society. See Harry D. Gideonse, The Higher Learning 
in a Democracy (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1937); also, 
Gideonse, "The Coming Showdown in the Schools,” The 
Saturday Review of Literature, February 5, 1915, pp. 2-6; 
and Gideonse, "Walter Lippmann and Educational Recon- 
struction," School and Society, September 5, 1942, pp. 169-73. 
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The unequivocal commitment of the public 
schools to the method of critical intellig^^ 

with its emphasis upon experimentation mean* 
that the schools will function as dynamic cm 
ters of community life. That is, if the verj & 
tellectual method that the schools strive to 
part is one which holds that ideas must be tned 
out in action, people coming out of th« c 
schools will be busy trying things 
homes, clubs, and businesses. In other > 
the society that teaches the experimen 
method in its public schools is likely to become 
an experimental society. Ideas are not mete J 
appreciated passively; they are acted u P° n ’ 
evaluated, and refined in the light of their coi^ 
sequences. This experimental conception o 
inquiry sees learning as an active process 2 
involves mastery of physical and concept 
media. In this view, education is seen as a con 
tinuing process of learning to use thing 5 311 
ideas not as ends but as means, and hence * 
tools. Mastery of tools involves practice « llB 
them, always in the light of personal li® ,u ' 
horn and potentialities, and cultural rral‘°f 
. ^ U! ' lenming is a process of creating- ^ 
things with the media or tools availab c 
** Anting, however, has a social bash* 
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SOCIAL BASIS OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Now the intelligent practice of which we speak must also he 
guided hy a knowledge of how others have used the tools with 
which we work. Thus, understanding of the P°»tbihucs [or _ 
limitations of intellectual instruments is achieved. 0 77 

ward the active process that is learning, a ow e ge 
and of related disciplines is essential to the control of th etoM, 
in specific circumstances. However, the constant focus medum 
, ion is upon the creative uses of knowledge and sk dh Tmthets 
must be "subject matter specialists" to the degree 1 
with basic intellectual tools is insured; but — h asjhe 
teacher will view learning as a creauve ^ [ { (he aa . 
is always used under the limitations t LaSe cultures, 

live potentialities of specific human bet P wUlcx . 

On the one hand, the pedagogic methods used by. ^ ^ ^ 
press this conception of learning as 8* intellectual tools 
plicit study of societies and persons at experiences 

wiU guide the practice. That is. there wd. hul „„ 

based not only upon creauve rape „ mml ctive role of in- 
upon discussion and observation o rommunit y itself then 
tellectual activity in aSairs of me . practiced. It 

becomes a kind of open studio m w > Q f t h 0U ght. - 

also furnishes the media and the su .^-curriculum, 

In the upper reaches of the school •“^ # ^ s|Hxed work 
creasing specialization is presume . ^ philosophy must 

in mathematics, in economics, or in P° fought as an active, 
continue to center around the practice ^ ^ subject matter 
creative discipline— now specialized \ . } situa tion in 

and the limimtions down from U,e human soa 
which the thinking takes P lac< =- creaii'e HvmS 

Inasmuch as critically intelligent” b in an ad- 

involves one in a wide range of situations, part 
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vanced, complicated culture like our own, schools must finally 
develop competence in a wide variety of techniques. This is to 
provide the young with an adequate complement of craftsman- 
ship. However, inasmuch as intellectual craftsmanship is inex- 
tricably bound up with knowledge of cultural and human limita- 
tions and possibilities, there is a constant grounding in history 
and theory'. There must be wide knowiedge and understanding 
of the culture and of the relationship of intellectual methods to 
that culture, past and present. The physical and social sciences, 
philosophy, aesthetics, history, psychology, language, and litera- 
ture, music, the drama, and religion are relevant. Why? Because 
they provide insight into the possibilities and limitations of men 
in societies in various times and places working with the intellec- 
tual tools that are the media of creative thought. 

?sor should the school be seen as the only place in which crea- 
ti\e learning takes place. Consideration must be given to the 
resources of the entire community, and limitations and possibili- 
ties in learning experiences provided by other institutions must 
be accepted and understood. The educational resources and 
services readily available in contemporary urban centers consti- 
tute an invaluable asset. People are at work creating in the shops, 
on the streets, and in the theaters and museums of a great city. 

sydiology, political science, philosophy, religion, art, literature, 
and music are being made all around us in the big city. The 
social agencies and schools there ought to be centers in which 
treatise possibilities of the arts and sciences are constantly 
applied in the organization of personal and social life in the 
neighborhoods they serve. 


NEED FOR SOCIAL DIMENSION 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

mem ^ ^ * n ^ uence the science-of-education movc- 
n contemporary educational practice is the tendency 
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of educationists to seek univetsal principles of behavior. There 
has been much talk of individual differences, but the quest has 
been for types of "universal man.” It is assumed that a course o 
human growth and development can be plotted, from win* 
individual deviations are measured. Societies are seen as mfluen • 
ing the course of development, but not const.tnt.ng u. School 
system-wide policies of admission and promotion a 
based upon chronological age. School stud.es are d.u dd» _ 
cording to appropriate age-grade units, ignonng cuUurf d.fe 
ences from neighborhood to neighborhood A« 
standardized tests is administered, most of di|fcrencB . 

some age-grade norms, again disregard.ng cr.l«u-l d.ff«enc^ 
Such policies ignore the conception of learning / 

css of nestling with intellectual tools within the to 
sibilities of specific persons and groups crca- 

policies involve the failure to recogn 

Llearnin g ,ifleamin 8 iscriticann^^^-' s . m . 

be found in the social situation m which the 
mersed. 

Importance of cultural difference! „ rt ification of 

Despite the fact that regulations affecting ^ nj[ion M a 
teachers are issued by individual exhibits little 

whole, preparation of teachers m ‘’''"'‘' lion of a teacher 
variation from area to area. T specific community m 

should involve intensive study o t e occurred to special- 
which he expects to teach has apparent y scc ne ha\c 

ists in teacher education. Students ° ^ current litcra- 

suggested that much of what is prow educational theory, 
lure on human growth and deV ' °?^ ue ’ assumptions derived 
and pedagogy is based upon data 3iu i outlooks- 1 

from middle-class, Anglo-white-Protesta ’ hcr you „ g people 

there is anything to this, we may we arC qualified to 

prepared in such teacher educauon programs 
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begin work in ghetto schools, in Negro slum schools, or in the 
non-Anglo, non-Nortliem European areas of which our contem- 
porary great industrial cities in the United States arc so largely 
composed. 

If the personality is actually constituted of the values, tra- 
ditions, limitations, and controls inherent in the society that 
has nurtured it, the best way to understand the person is to study 
his society. The culture furnishes the raw material of which the 
person is made, and provides the substantial media of deliberate 
education; a teacher, then, needs to know the culture in order to 
understand his students. What they are, their culture has made 
them. Moreover, the educative reconstruction of experience for 
which he is responsible professionally is a cultural phenomenon. 

The task of gearing teacher education to the unique needs 
and problems of differing cultures is almost an uncharted realm 
in educational research and practice in the United States. Com- 
munity study — serious, systematic research, and not merely field 
trips and chats with social workers — is sadly neglected in both 
in-service and preservice teacher education programs. If there 
is a degree of sterility in contemporary teacher education in the 
United States, perhaps one reason is that we never get around to 
giving attention to our town, and the sort of people who live in 
our town. 

Need to review educational priorities 

Of course officials responsible for teacher-preparation programs 
ne\ er say outright that community study is unimportant, nor do 
school administrators make any such assertion. Rather, it is that 
ot er considerations are given higher priority within limited 
time schedules and budgets. Hence, if study of cultures deserves 
p ace a central rather than a peripheral place — in teacher edu- 
, our value judgments about other studies and administra- 
practices that now hold a central place may well be reviewed 
crmdzed. Perhaps developmental psychology is not neces- 
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sarily and inescapably the central scholarly resource for a pro- 
gram of public education. Perhaps the study and practice o he 
methods of critical intelligence as applied to the : media of the 
lives lived in specific societies in specific times and places ought 

b ™!n school administration does not 
that there be city-wide policies of admission an pr 
on chronological age. Instructional groups based on interna ^ 
cultural backgrounds would be ” be constructed 

groupings we use now. A course ? ^ conceivably, 

upon various cultural bases. T rpn tral responsi- 

make high-jumping, stealing, or fist g^ n S K in an ac . 

bility, rather than d^elopment^ cm.^ by 

tual social mtheu. Criteria of m y ^ dis- 

society. Boyhood, youth, manhoo , rrixeris. They arc 

tinctions grounded in culturally « ta ^ fflan , Thus , as we 
not somehow given in the nature o chapters, differ- 

have suggested from time to time in p s ^ differences in 

ences in philosophy of educ f ““"fences roust occur in die so- 
the culture. Working out the dlffcr ' n , cep iion of criucal 
ciety in which the differences exist. experience be taken 

intelligence as creative reconstruction ‘ ^ u ^ n which in* 

seriously, then the differences s “p cs advocacies and the pro- 
teUigence may be put to wor ■ u - cty , no t merely argued 
posals must be tested creatively 1 
about in the abstract. 

A CULTURAL APPROACH TO prop0!e for 

Having ventured these criticisms, we ^ v jfdirections for cdu* 
examination and critical test certain positive 
cational theory and practice. 


Uniqueness of learning situations , ^ experience 

Children learn new things by reconstmcno 
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they have. No two children have exactly the same complement of 
past learning to use in confronting the new — in creating a new 
meaning. This is not only because they have learned different 
things in school. School contributes but a part, perhaps a small 
pan, of the total learnings that form a human being. Nor is it 
only because they are unique biological organisms. It is also be- 
cause each child has grown up in a different house, in a different 
neighborhood, in a different socio-economic situation, and in a 
different set of ethnic, moral, and religious traditions. These are 
not totally different, to be sure, for there are some constants in 
human experience. Nevertheless, the life story of each individual 
is sufficiently unique so that each person has his special complex 
of valuings, preferences, and avoidances. He does his thinking 
with this uniqueness and with the uniqueness which is his social 
group and his physical environment. 

If it be granted that there are differences in physical features, 
socio-economic status, and ethnic traditions from neighborhood 
to neighborhood, a teacher working with children in one school 
m one city over a given period of time should be critically aware 
of how things children are learning in that neighborhood are 
special, different, or unique. Both the substance of what is taught 
and the method of teaching need to be adjusted in the light of 
what is learned inside and outside school, how it is learned, and 
en. Why? Because these learnings are the media upon which 
xnte Iigence may be exercised, and their reconstruction is the 
work o£ an which is intellectual development. 


Subject metier culturally determined 

w f something about the cultural environment and 
... !t 1,35 P rovided . we may make grave mistakes in de- 

■ngwhat needs to be taught in school. We may be teaching 
thmgtstudents already know, or we may be trying to teach things 

'•Outside" 0 ^ 0 ""'” m ally " ay With the liVeS tJ,C y are livin S 
• Then students may become restless, bored, discour- 
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aged, resentful. Sometimes, the pent-up feelings of resentment 
explode in incidents which teachers and policemen call delrn- 
quent. Other times there may be a withdraw, ng and a hind of 
passive resistance whirl, teachers and school psychologists finaUy 
label as pathological. It may well be that such “j 

quent” or "pathological" behavior has an intellectual b-u. l 

Ldevelopmcntof critical intelligences thedynanuemovemen 
of creative problem-solving, necessarily cxerctsed uF»n med.a 

furnished by and constituted of the culture in w 

school practices remote from the culture are 

ties. If what goes on in school is indeed essen J 

because it fails to connect with the culture in ' when sch ool 

only neurotics and day-dreamets can P 3r ' delinquency 

is "crazy," withdrawal and even what « defined as q 

may make more sense.* 

The cultural basisol behavior „ cmre is not to deny 

To emphasize the cultural basis o ” mot jvation. Men, 

the fundamentally biological roo s ^ for „ tten that ex- 

of course, are animals, and it ^ 0 [ encultura- 

ccpt as the biological deman s r OT education are set when 

tion is impossible. Optimal condition o Neverthe- 

sessed of physical health and 8 


the organism is posse 
less, the course of human gyo 


rysical heaun B . . rfcd 

U and development is charted 

less, tne course uc jdelines. The lines by 

not by biological and P^3“J,ccording m the attem 

which development is judge Tndements of normality an 

selected as appropriate, by socie tie . var y from culture to 

abnormality are value judgmen _. QL1 p 
culture, and from sub-group to public school edu- 

dweahness of contemporary^ tteaube 


A fundamental v. theories tnai 

cation inheres in the popularity ^ 


as one 


[re incU v,au 

tive enterprise as one «* ’'“‘T* this comes in an ovenveem o 

from his social heritage. Some ■ hiIdre n and youth, 

emphasis upon meeting the needs ot - 
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these needs were given in nature. In an entirely different guise, 
it comes as an effort to emancipate the young from provincialism, 
to give them what is called "breadth of vision," or to "raise their 
standards." Either way, what too frequently results is a situation 
in which teachers attempt to impart the standards of a mythical 
society to students whom they recognize as physical objects but 
not as persons. Understanding in depth of the cultural conditions 
in which students actually live their lives is a sort of understand- 
ing that can make a difference in teaching . 1 


The cultural orientation of teachers 

A teacher-education sequence not including courses in educa- 
tional psychology and/or human growth and development is 
unheard of. But many colleges preparing teachers require little 
or no systematic course work in the social, historical, and 
philosophical foundations of education. Apparently, this reflects 
the assumption that one can understand children and youth and 
teach anywhere if certain general laws or principles of human 
behavior are studied, that are considered to hold for all human 
beings of a given age or developmental range. 

If it is reasonable to attempt to build school programs on the 
social needs and characteristics of neighborhoods which schools 
serve, scholarly resources in the social sciences may be looked to 
as an effort is made to locate educational assets, liabilities, and 
special features of areas in which the work proceeds. Social work- 
ers, emographers, students of community organization, and city 
p anners have much to contribute. The people who live in the 
■ unc * erst °od as their traditions and goals are appre- 

e work of the schools in the area is properly directed to 
° E Hfe that *» lived there. This means that the 
nhhe^r u r tiCiSm are directed to the subject matter fur- 
t ^ ^ Y the locaI slt uation. Education must start with life the 

Child," Chapter '[!?* Amet *“ n Status Systems and the Socialization of the 
Kluckhohn and Henrv A in ^etnre. Society, and Culture, ed. Clyde 

HCnry A - Murra ? (*«* York: Knopf. 1948). 
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way it is lived, not the stay scholars say that it ought to be Uvrf- 
Enrichment of life is the object of the "nM™ 
This takes place as criticism begins in a specific co y 

tion, in the light of its historic development. *«*»•*£ 
teaching facilitates the gmwth and 

intelligence, seen as reconstruction of actua * P ri£nceupo n 

teaching is the sharing of life. It is t eimpaC d ines pr ovin- 

experience which expands horitons and undermines p 

^'school that is good has to be ^"^“e 
leant. Learning is creative reconstruct pT0V ided by the 

methods o£ critical intelligence; t e exp material, 

cultural milieu in which students exercised. To 

the medium, upon which cr ““'' C ’ , f vhic h can not be acted 

the degree that words are used in remain 

out. overtly or in imagination, " «ningless ver- 

mere words. Hence, the awfu acc ^ e ducation. In order 

biage which has so frequently cursed he mmt work 

for a teacher to work effective y w j aceSf so far as 

with them as they are, putting irase , ay a central part in 
possible. Systematic study of culture the children and 

producing teachers who can take contact , Only through 

young people with whom they co j words have rea 

Lh study b communication made^ n ., ngs of h?w they 

meaning only as there are s cultural situations, 

are acted out. Through into the lives of 

lumined by an imaginative, vi discover new sou 

children and young people, teachers may 
of vitality and creative insight. 

VALUES IN A CULTURAL APPROACH 

Human needs the criteria -dmirable, honorable, and 

Eternally fixed judgments ^" ,3 di|Oti0n Is viewed asan exp 
approvable are not sought when 
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sion of a culture. Rather, the lives men choose to lead are taken 
as furnishing appropriate starting points. Elemental human 
aspirations are accepted as worthy ends. A leader in American 
education who has been particularly sensitive to the importance 
of a cultural approach to education has stated these as follows: 


Most men do not want to be hungry; they cherish the value of sufficient 
nourishment. 

Most men do not want to be cold or ragged; they cherish the value 
of adequate dress. 

Most men do not want uncontrolled exposure either to the elements 
or to people; they cherish the value of shelter and privacy. 

Most men do not want celibacy; they cherish the value of sexual 
expression. 

Most men do not want illness; they cherish the value of physiological 

and mental health. 


Most men do not want chronic insecurity; they cherish the value of 
steady work, steady in com e. 

Most men do not want loneliness; they cherish the value of com* 
pamonship, mutual devotion, belongingness. 

Most men do not want indifference; they cherish the value of recogni- 
tion, appreciation, status. 

Most men do not want constant drudgery, monotony, or routine; they 

ensh the value of novelty, curiosity, variation, recreation, adventure, 
growth, creativity. 

Most men do not want ignorance; they cherish the value ot literacy, 
Skill, information. 


i - n i 0t want continual domination; they cherish the value 

o[ participation, sharing. 7 

d ° " 0t Want bewi!de nnent; they cherish the value of fairly 
immediate meaning, significance, order, direction. ? 


Disciplined in telligence an instrumental value 
. l V *i S3 '^ tbat ^ e educational enterprise must be rooted in 
j communit y. for it is in specific homes, specific ethnic 
; m« !f lOUS tradltlons > and specific economic and political re- 
!^“;^ t 1 Pe r° nalities form and maintain integrity. The 
a o jective is the enrichment of life through critical 
2 Theodore Brameld "An in,? 

p'”;™ 1 '"”' Va, ““" TH ‘ 
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examination and reconstruction o£ trays of life. The values that 
guide such critical reconstruction are those held y t e P“P ' 
educational leadership does not possess a rig it to ,m P 0S 
upon the people. However, it is not for mere peipe, tm hon end 
implementation of existing values that the school ex. There 
are also the values of disciplined human Intel ‘gene • ^ 

art, by the mastery of which men may refine an p y 
they live. A specill function of teachers ts to ^ society 
as exponents of the art of disciplined intelhgen . J ^ ^ 
stant advocates of its application to t e a ““ develop in 
mand of special pedagogic techniques, they id 

the young the qualities of disciplined intelligence. We 
that the sources of educational values are two- ]uK 

1. Elemental human aspirauons— the ' ific corn- 

held by masses of men as drey live their lives ,n spec 

munities, . . . , ^.piiirrence, seen as a 

2. The method of disciplined enne and reconstruct 

means by which men may rea »ze, 

tlieir values. Qme mora i ends 

Both of these sources of educational values ^ This 
and inspire devotion. The first '. S ‘ A“ U political independence, 
is centrally involved in campaign ownent practices, or 

civil rights, freedom of speech, fa.r ^^Jlsdte cause 
desegregation in housing and educatio ; nv olved in cam- 

of freedom of inquiry. This cause is c 0 f educational an 
paigns for academic freedom, in ep e Ration, or freedom 
research institutions from censors ip -^ion. 

of the press and other mass media of commun, 

Criteria provided /or educational pohey-t"*"^ ^ ^ g00 d 
Every sdrool in history has somehow ^ ]S dedicated to the 
life for people. The American pnhli ^ In olhe 

good life defined as the American yj c school is to g iv 

words, a part of the responsibility of the P 
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respect to the values of the people. Literary humanists, religious 
leaders, and political conserva lives protest that this is a mean and 
vulgar educational ideal. It is mean and vulgar from the perspec- 
tive of those svho find the masses of men motivated primarily by 
meanness and vulgarity. Another point of view would see in the 
human quest for food, clothing, shelter, family life, health, com- 
panionship, and adventure, the ground for nobility. 

Certainly, in a world in which elements of meanness and vul- 


garity remain, to ground education in what the people want con- 
stitutes an incomplete educational ideal. Nevertheless, here is 
the starting point. Unswerving respect for the values of the peo- 
ple as held and expressed in specific times and places must char- 
acterize education in a free society. The real work of the school 
is, however, in the art of exercising disciplined intelligence upon 
the subject matters of the particular culture. Two types of con- 
sideration become fundamental in the formulation of educa- 


tional policy. The first is concerned with the desires, aspirations, 
aversions, and the prohibitions of the community. The second 
to do with thoroughgoing critical examination of these. Edu- 
cational policy must be guided by respect for the first, and de- 
velopment and extension of the second. When educational 
policy is formulated in the light of these criteria, it is constantly 
allenged on two major fronts. The aristocracy of the society — 
o ars, religious leaders, politicians and political theorists, busi- 
ness leaden-desire to censor the values of the people as held 
an expressed. They wish the schools to start not with the con- 
° the people but tvith the concerns of a select group. In this 
f eTS ^’ teac * iers and leaders in the schools stand on the side 
. 6 ? iaSSeS men * How'ever, as teachers and educational lead- 
nsist upon full and unqualified criticism of the concerns of 
e peop e, resistance may develop not only within the aristoc- 
th-u A ^nng the general public. The democratic faith is 

emonstrable fruits of exercise of free inquiry and criddsm 
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in the society will cause common people to suppon the cause of 
free inquiry and criticism, even as traditional values m in- 
structed through such exercise. Winning snehsupport howevw 
requires effort Perpetuation of the free, puhhc. seculaT^ 
that makes critical intelligence an educauonal .deal demands 

constant vigilance. . by humanistic schol- 

The contemporary crrttque of the schools oy 
ars apparently involves a rejection of the not.on that U 


responsibility of educators to respect 


the values of the people. 


res pet. i .. 

Moreover, there is dispute as to what ^ a ^f c ,hat 

of critical intelligence, and there is some ls P°f' ^ jnniit jon. 
criticism must be supplemented by men ^ ent i sts , and 
However, to the extent that human!** ^ 

social scientists could accept entena sc holars could 

making which have been suggested ere, ^ of public 

make much-needed contnbutions to the 
school policy.* 

PLANNING BY SCHOLARS ENCOURAGED^ 

That the work of public education ^eld by the people 

in giving high respect to the earthy ™ has a moral, 

living in those communities serv y cons ideration « 

psychological, and pedagogical basis. wort hy of hearing, as 
that one man’s values are as important, cons j^ erat i 0 n is that 
those of any other man. The psycho of? soc j e ties which nur* 

the personalities of men are forme y wod on iy as their 
ture them, and thus, that persons are un considerat ; 0 n is & at 
cultures are understood. The pedagogy td ^ developn ient of 
teachers can only work effective y 0 . stu( jents. 

critical intelligence as they understan ^ shou ld eonc®* 

The basis for recommending a arts of discipl* 0 

trate upon development and extension men ts of sevcra 

critical intelligence has been laid m *e argu 
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preceding chapters in this book. There is so much to be known 
about cultures, and the specialized dimensions of critical scholar- 
ship are so various, that the divorcement between the public 
schools and academic scholars in higher education and research 
is, indeed, to be deplored. Nevertheless, efforts at collaboration 
are likely to be ineffective if there cannot be agreement upon 
fundamental criteria for educational policy. The following are 
some of the conditions that must be met if partisans in the public 
school controversy are to move toward responsible creative criti- 
cism and inquiry: 

1) The appropriateness of a central emphasis upon develop- 
ment oE critical intelligence as the major aim of the schools must 
be granted. Those who would make of the public school an in- 
strument for imparting standards of judgment and taste handed 
down by tradition, or who would make of the public school an in- 
stitution for the formation of passive followers must remain out- 
side. Upon these issues there can be no compromise. 

2) Elemental human values such as those of food, clothing, 
shelter, security— the “earthy values’— must be given high re- 
spect. Those who would insist that these satisfactions are unim- 
portant have separated themselves from the masses of men who 
ma e up the public. Some of those who criticize contemporary 

menca for its materialism apparently despise the persisting 
concern about the elemental earthy satisfactions. There are 
e, or instance, who apparently maintain that malnourished, 
ert) stric en, irregularly employed people who have achieved 

“ 3nd s P ,nlua l insights of the Greek-Hcbrew-Christian 
catin °r ar f, blcssed - Some of the criticisms of so-called “vo- 

eartliv ^ 50110015 a PP ear to express the view that the 

prior chin, of The cann0 ‘ *8™ “P° n the 

S" di „S ^“rational piey ^ ^ aST ” 

atiolTrnThc Ihhfof STT?" b ' directcd onl >' 10 s P cdf,c s!tu ' 

e> possibilities, limitations, unique character- 
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istics of the people, materials, and things o[ his 

any man who wishes to speak about* /neighborhood. the mate- 
time and effort to become an are nronosals adequate, 

rials, and die people for whom he deems te prop 

More directly, academic sc ^^^ f ^;^nce > : and school neigh- 
must study school programs no ^ creative critical 

borhoods whidl furnish die media upo - ble unt u they 

intelligence works. Their statements ar carefully avoid gen- 
do this. Moreover, educationists mus , cuUure . What do we 

eralizations not clearly grounded in s 1 ^ present work of 
know about the neighborhood U,e ' > P ud ' mts? All who wish >o 
the school, and the backgroun o . _, c themselves w 

speak of the schools must remorselessly P»gu 

these questions. . ,„a« as Use basis of educations 

4) If the need for community * nt ^at resources of 
proposals be granted, it becomes . j the school cur- 

schohrship be fully drawn upon ^>0™ « all & compe- 

riculum.* The schools are desperately.^ ^ thcir Mdsbut 
tent scholarship they can get. people can make 1 e 

who also have studied the hv«° ll 'P ^ worth , where it » 
judgments about which knowledge -so 
valuable, and when. 

Summary . tu j y (Chapters Xlh 

^p^f'd^lined ‘JjVSfiSl * 

guided. These chapter a***~Zp* * 

critique as well as a set ° P ro P, d „ e rve speaal 

taken in this section of the st ^ (weto s n» 

condudingsummary- [he people, " dose to 

The public echooU belong rf *, people, 

to the college pro/enor^ „„itiesnear 

people. They exist m the com 
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School administrators and teachers are also parents and citizens, 
partaking in their lives as much of the culture of the community as 
of their special academic and professional groups. While professional 
educators properly exercise leadership in continuing discussion of 
educational policy, determination of policy is in the hands of all 
the people. Any professional analysis of educational theory not 
grounded in study of culture is irrelevant. Philosophy of education 
cannot be separated from educational ideals alive in the culture. 

Although a philosophy of education is based upon a world-view, 
a philosophy of education is not the same as a philosophy of life. At 
various points in the preceding pages, a distinction between the 
private and the public domains has been indicated. This is a book 
about public education in the United States, the arguments about it, 
and the presuppositions behind the arguments. The position that has 
been supported as an appropriate and responsible philosophy for 
American public education is that which emphasizes the development 
of critical intelligence as the primary task of the schools. This position, 
seen in cultural context, is in the heritage of Darwin and Dewey. Now 
it would seem unlikely that one who rejects completely the Dar- 
winian and pragmatic tradition in his privately held world view 
could nevertheless, adopt the ideal of critical intelligence as a theo- 
retical basis for his professional work as a teacher. However, a 
tea er s privately held world view is his own business; teachers are 
always to be judged on the basis of their competence as teachers, and 
theefTertxyeness of their educational leadership. 

e point is that some distinction can be drawn between the search 
lor a philosophy of education, particularly one appropriate to Amer- 
!!!!l PU r bll ^ UCali ° n ' and ^ w^^h a personal philosophy in 
. ° W . one ^ ves his life. The personal or private philosophy 
in . dUSIVe 111211 1116 professional or public philosophy. 
and lnner however, would appear to be 

satisfartn«'i Un ^ s 7 me h° w » one’s professional philosophy can be 
, . 7 Teco nciled in some way with his personal world-model 

his private philosophy of life). 

The n ^ ° ne °f a number of important social institutions. 

concentinn Vt 0PC ^ k £re 15 ° ne w hich rejects unequivocally the 
ii resnomihw education “ all of life, and that the school 

that educat' ° 1 °’ .- C wIlole However, it accepts the view 

mat educational poltcy is influenced by critically fonnulated notions 
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about man's world and his place in it. Moreover!. not only accepts 
but aiso deliberately forwards the : conception ** ^ whole ch 

-including his culture— -is “ "a. fonual education 

TVhat this amounts to ts taking ' P° s “ * ^ whole int0 a c- 

is a specialized social function which . ^ whole, 

count to get its bearings, but which does no ^ kitchen mU5 t 
The kitchen is an important part o a ous . ^ ; 10USG . 

be planned with full knowledge of 1 c °\ ^ f the house. 

But iMs is no. die same a, saying that the Uchen^s ^ 

Hie notion that the school serves p number of 

light of a more comprehensive total st.uat.on has 

specific implications: n„„id develop critical intelligence 

1) The position that the sdmots should d ]if ‘ ho me. street, play- 
presumes that life outside the schoo fn ^ critical about, 


presumes that life outside the schoo _ critical about, 

ground, church, etc—will provide experience: ^ rft|dted . The 

and will informally produce beliefs jtatn . f tor school 

1 also provide such «P“>“"T„' vidts a method 

life. Primarily, however, J lc die souree ol 


school itself will 

is also a part of life, a aa.**-*-/,- 
for dealing with experience; it ma es n 

all experience. educational value 

2) To emphasire critical intelligence as a p ^. OT> ^ (aith-It 

is not to minimize the importance o • ^ w ^ critical abou 

is, however, to take the position that pe F shou id provide them 
their loves and faiths, and it is to say t 

with tools for the purpose. educational authority 

3) Again, to argue against tradition presumed that ou 

is not to destroy tradition. It is. to * o j suC h depth and m» 
society will continue to develop tra 1 . » and tested for P resc 

ing that they deserve to be examined critically 

relevance. 


,nal value 


Vo, « . a the subject 

nB-n,— H."^***' „ ]i(t 

r— he .sught 
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been had? Thus, we argue here that the experiential media 
for education must be present in the culture; for there is no 
learning except as there is a movement from present mean- 
ings toward reformulation of them in the light of new 
interpretations. There must be something to start with. 


301 **. . . school is ‘crazy’ . . 

Words are tools of thought, but it is possible to become so 
fascinated by the game of sorting and ordering the tools 
that their excuse for being is forgotten. Word juggling can 
be as fascinating a game as chess or bridge. Higher education 
may even encourage a certain kind of shallow pseudo-schol- 
arship which is no more than word juggling. See Jacques 
Barzun s discussion of the dangers of "hokum” in education. 
(' Teacher in America.) See also Stuart Chase, The Tyranny 
of Words (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938) and ‘Wendell 
Johnson, People in Quandaries (New York: Harper, 1946). 


• 307 . . , academic scholars could make much-needed contri- 

butions to the formulation of public school policy 
There are numerous indications of a resurgent interest of 
academic scholars in the work of the schools. The American 
Historical Association has set up a History Service Center 
to make available to public school teachers advice and wis- 
om of professional historians. The Modem Language As- 
sociation has concerned itself with the teaching of languages 
m e schools. Such enterprises are encouraged by the Ameri- 
can Council of Learned Societies. The possible weakness of 
ese ventures may be, of course, that they do not come out 
o intimate involvement in the work of schools. The advice 
° S ° ^ I s needed, but that advice will be more effective if 
,v™ e . ,° lL 15 fP ven while scholars are actually working 
h , Cr t0 S ou ^ er with teachers. It may well be questioned 
the <.rh T 3 xt academic scholars really know the work of 
die schools. Notable exceptions have been Charles C. Fries 

Bain- ., epartI ” ent o£ English at the University of Michigan, 
of PhilfJ 0 "! 06 °* t ^ le ^ ort hwestern University Department 
of Phtlotophy, and James Bryant Conant. 
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p. 309 . . it becomes important that resources of scholarship 

fully drawn upon ...” . . Teacher 

The 1958 meeting of the National 

Education and Professional Standards * J . and 

of public school teachers, P r ^^,S e ria. The 
various representatives of learn s . ; Ohio, 

conference, held at Bowling Green ^ tend . 

was conceived by the professions ^ The j our nal of 
ered the invitations to the '^ i (b oth educationists 

Teacher EduMltonrepoitJ the ton 8 ujidl [or th= Ac . 

and academic scholars. e concerns itself with the 

creditation oi Teacher Edu j,,* in the prepara- 

establishment and enforcement ’ . . ot Colleges for 

tion of teachers. The Amencan Msoaf „ College 

Teacher Education and . concerned with tun- 

Teachers ot Education are ror , hi, tor,- of teacher 

damental policy in teacher educanon s Monroe. 

education in the United 1S»« „ chtr Education, 1S90- 
T eaching-Leaming ThWJ*™, Press, 1952). 
mo (Urbana: University of UUno 
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